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PART I. PLETHO’S CALENDAR AND LITURGY’? 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HEN Pletho attended the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1488- 
39) as technical adviser to the Greek delegation, he was probably 
over 80.’ In spite of his advanced age, he played an important 
role both in his official capacity * and in the course of informal talks with the 
Italian prelates and scholars who had been attracted to Ferrara and Florence 
by the sessions of the Council. His learning, eloquence, and dialectical skill 
made a profound impression, and captivated the imagination of the Italians, 
whose high regard for him seems not to have been adversely affected either 
by his espousal of the doctrines and traditions of the Greek Orthodox 


* This paper, a revised version of a chapter taken from my doctoral dissertation (Harvard, 
1940), owes much to Professor George La Piana, who first directed me to the study of Pletho. 
I am grateful to Professor Harry A. Wolfson and Dr. Alexander Pogo for a number of valuable 
suggestions, and I am indebted, also, for assistance of various sorts, to Professors Robert P. 
Blake, William B. Dinsmoor, Albert M. Friend, Jr., Kurt von Fritz, Moses Hadas, Werner W. 
Jaeger, Paul O. Kristeller, O. Neugebauer, and George Sarton. 

*The assumption that Pletho was born ca. 1355 rests upon the statement of George of 
Trebizond that he was about 100 at the time of his death (in 1452); see Fritz Schultze, 
Georgios Gemistos Plethon u. seine reformatorischen Bestrebungen, Geschichte d. Philosophie 
d. Renaissance, 1 (Jena, 1874), 24. For the literature on Pletho see E. Stéphanou, “Etudes 
récentes sur Pléthon, Echos d’Orient, 81 (1982), 207-17; idem, s.v. Pléthon, DTC, 12.2 
(1935), 2398-2404; idem, “‘H ciuappevn év 7d piAogogtKd ovorypare Tod ILAnPwvos, Eis Mvyjpyv 
Srvpiswvos Adumpov (Athens, 1935), 315-20. To the titles mentioned by Stéphanou, add: 
Henri Grégoire, “Les manuscrits de Julien et le mouvement néo-paien de Mistra, Byzantione, 
5 (1929-30), 730-36; Martin Jugie, ‘La date de la mort de Gémistos Pléthon,’ Echos d Orient, 
34 (1935), 160 f.; idem, ‘La polémique de Georges Scholarios contre Pléthon,’ Byzantion, 10 
(1935), 517-30; Bohdan Kieszkowski, ‘Georgios Gemistos Pleton,’ Przeglqd Filozoficzny, 36 
(1933), 26-50; idem, Platonizm renesansowy (Warsaw, 1985), passim, with new text in ap- 
pendix III; idem, Studi sul Platonismo del rinascimento in Italia (Pubblicazioni della Scuola 
di Filosofia della R. Universita di Roma, 9 [Florence, 1936]), 18-36 and passim; Aubrey 
Diller, ‘A geographical treatise by Georgius Gemistus Pletho,’ Isis, 37 (1937), 441-51; and 
J. P. Mamalakis, Tedipycos Temoros TAnOov (Texte u. Forschungen zur Byzantinisch-Neugrie- 
chischen Philologie, Nr. 32 [Athens, 1939]), a monograph of 269 pages. Mamalakis gives a 
lucid semi-popular account of Pletho’s works and the main results of modern criticism, without 
presenting any original research of his own. Cf. BZ, 31 (1931), 126, 231, 412, on Taschner 
(see n. 28 infra). I have not seen G. Hofmann, ‘Humanismus in Concilio Florentino,’ Acta 
Academiae Velehradensis, 15 (1989), 193-211. 

* Sylvester Sguropulus (properly Syropulus), Vera historia unionis non verae inter Graecos 
et Latinos sive Concilii Florentini exactissima narratio, ed. with Latin transl. by Robert 
Creyghton (Hagae Comitis, 1660), 161 and passim; Ducas, Historia Byzantina, 31, ed. 
I. Bekker (Bonn, 1884), 213.28-214.1. 
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Church * against the claims of the See of Rome, or by his unwillingness ° to 
join Bessarion, George Scholarius, and the other Byzantine champions of 
the short-lived union of the Greek and Roman Churches. His sharpest oppo- 
nents were not the Italian humanists, but Greeks like George Scholarius, 
George of Trebizond, Matthew Camariotes, and Theodore of Gaza. 
Marsilio Ficino credited him with having inspired Cosimo de’ Medici 
with the project of founding the Platonic Academy of Florence,° and the 
humanist Platina, the author of the famous Vitae pontificum Romanorum, 
says that Pletho was universally esteemed to be second only to Plato.’ With 
similar exuberance, Pletho’s former pupil, Cardinal Bessarion, who remained 
loyal to his master notwithstanding the philosophical and theological differ- 
ences that had come between them, pronounced Pletho to be the wisest 
Greek since Plato or Aristotle, adding that, if it were possible to accept the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctrine of the ascent and descent of souls, he 
would not hesitate to affirm that the soul of Plato, in obedience to im- 
mutable destiny, had chosen to dwell in the body of Pletho, the boast of all 


Greece, and her adornment in future generations.* The effect of these rather 


‘Cf. Gregorius Monachus’s eulogy of Pletho published by C. Alexandre in his edition of 
Pletho’s Nomoi (cited hereafter as Alexandre), 389.4 ff.; MPG, 160, 982AB. 

Scholarius himself soon repudiated the union: L. Petit, etc., edd., Oeuvres completes de 
Gennade Scholarios, 1 (Paris, 1928), 1 f., 372-5, and passim; 2 (1929), entire vol.; 3 (1930), 
vii-xvii, 1-204; 8 (1936), app., 25 and passim. 

For the latest literature on the Council of Florence, see Ludwig Mohler, Kardinal Bessarion 
als Theologe, Humanist u. Staatsmann, 3, Aus Bessarions Gelehrtenkreis. Abhandlungen, 
Reden, Briefe von Bessarion, Theodoros Gazes, Michael Apostolios, Andronikos Kallistos, 
Georgios Trapezuntios, Niccolo Perotti, Niccold Capranica (Quellen u. Forschungen aus dem 
Gebiete d. Geschichte, herausg. von d. Gorres-Gesellschaft, 24 [Paderborn, 1942]), xii, 
649 pp., inaccessible to me; Louis Bréhier, Vie et mort de Byzance (Paris, 1947), 490-98, 
509-12; and my note in Speculum, 23 (1948), 128. 

° Syropulus, op. cit., 248, 159 f., 161 f., 170 f., 257, and passim; Ludwig Mohler, op. cit., 1 
(Quellen u. Forschungen, 20 [Paderborn, 1923]), 348 f.; Fritz Schultze, op. cit., 63 ff. 

°In the preface to his translation of Plotinus, ed. F. Creuzer, Plotini opera omnia, 1 (Ox- 
ford, 1835), xvii: Magnus Cosmus, Senatusconsulto patriae pater, quo tempore Concilium 
inter Graecos atque Latinos sub Eugenio pontifice Florentiae tractabatur, philosophum 
Graecum nomine Gemistum, cognomine Plethonem, quasi Platonem alterum, de mysteriis 
Platonicis disputantem frequenter audivit. E cuius ore ferventi sic afflatus est protinus, sic 
animatus, ut inde Academiam quandam alta mente conceperit: hance opportuno primum tem- 
pore pariturus. Ficino’s testimony on this point seems hardly open to question, although 
Arnaldo della Torre (Storia dell’ Accademia Platonica di Firenze [Florence, 1902], 426 f., 
443 ff., 456 ff., 530 ff., and passim) points out that Italian scholars like Leonardo Bruni had 
become acquainted with Plato at least a generation before Pletho’s journey to the west, and 
that the Platonic Academy was not actually founded until 1462. Cf. Paul O. Kristeller, The 
philosopy of Marsilio Ficino (N. Y., 1943), 15, 18. _ 

7In his panegyric on Bessarion, quoted by Alexandre, xi: Postremo autem, ne aliquid 
tanto ingenio deesset, Platonem (leg. Plethonem) quem alii Gemisto (leg. Gemiston) vocant, 
doctissimum praeceptorem et quem omnes secundum a Platone vocant. .. . 

® For the text see Alexandre, 404 f., appendix xv; cf. MPG, 161, 689D, 692A; Ludwig 
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extravagant sentiments, which occur in a letter of consolation addressed to 
Pletho’s sons after the death of their father, is heightened by three effusive 
elegiac distichs,? and by a note sent by Bessarion to a certain Nicholas 
Secundinus to accompany copies of the letter and the verses. Bessarion 
warns Secundinus that his praise of Pletho should not be taken as hyperbole, 
but rather as a sincere tribute to the noblest, the wisest, and the most 
learned man he had ever met.”° 

The panegyrics which put Pletho in the same category with Plato, though 
fulsome when judged by modern canons of criticism, were no doubt in- 
fluenced by Pletho’s enthusiasm for Plato, and by the two treatises in which 
he expounds the superiority of Plato to Aristotle.’ Plato was always in the 
forefront of Pletho’s thought.” He is cited in the Nomoi, which has many 
points of contact with Plato’s dialogue of the same name, not only in the 
second chapter, in the bibliography,” but also in the preface,“* in which 
the theology of the work is stated to have been based upon Zoroaster and 
Plato. Pletho’s acknowledgment in the same preface of indebtedness to 
Sparta in the sphere of political theory, recalling as it does similar partiality 
for Lacedaemon on the part of Socrates,”’ is another instance of dependence 
upon Plato, as is also the concluding remark that Pletho had improved upon 
his Spartan models by the elimination of some of the harshness characteristic 
of Lacedaemon, and by recourse to philosophy, the application of which to 
government is pronounced by him to be the most important feature of the 
Platonic polity." Moreover, approximately one half of Pletho’s De gestis 
Graecorum post pugnam ad Mantineam," an historical summary taken 
largely from Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus, treats of events in Sicily during 
the reign of the Dionysii and gives special attention to Plato’s attempts to 


Mohler, op. cit., 1, 339 f. and passim. In a marginal note said to be in Bessarion’s own hand 
(Jacopo Morelli, Bibliotheca manuscripta Graeca et Latina [Bassani, 1802], 212 [Codex 333]), 
Pletho is placed second only to Plato and the other men of highest distinction (rods TPwTOUS 
éxeivous avOpas). 

° Alexandre, appendix xvi, 406. 

* Ibid., appendix xvii, 407 f. 

” Printed in MPG, 160, 889-934, 979-1020; see W. Gass, Gennadius u. Pletho, Aristotelis- 
mus u. Platonismus in der griechischen Kirche (Breslau, 1844), pt. 1, 24 ff.; pt. 2, 54-116. 

“John W. Taylor, Georgius Gemistus Pletho’s Criticism of Plato and Aristotle (Menasha, 
Wis., 1921), 37 and passim. 

* See infra, pp. 190 f. 

* Alexandre, 2. 

* Plato, Crito, 52E. 

® Loc. cit., “H BiBdos 78¢ mepiexer - - - Toduretay 8 Aakwvixry, dnpypevor pev adris Tod dyav 
THS TKANpaywylas Kal Tois ye TOAAOIs OdK ebrapadéKToV, TpoaTiHEuevys dé THs ev TOis Gpxovar padiora 
ftrocodias, Tod Kpatiatou dn TovTov Tav TAatwvuay rodtrevpartuv. 

“Ed. by H. G. Reichard, Teopyiov (sic) Tepiorod rod cat TAjOwvos ‘EAAnvikey BiBdla B’ 
(Leipzig, 1770). 
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translate his political principles into practice. Pletho was obviously greatly 
impressed by Plato’s Sicilian adventures, and seems, in planning his own 
career, to have made a conscious effort to follow Plato's example.** Indeed, 
the very name Pletho (I1\7jOwv ), which George Gemistus (Teapyvos Pepiords ) 
affixed to his own after 1489, he chose because of its resemblance to that of 
the ancient philosopher.” 

In addition to a number of learned tracts on such subjects as the incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ and the Procession of the Holy Spirit, Pletho wrote 
numerous works on rhetoric, history, philosophy, politics, national defense, 
geography, mathematics, astronomy, and music.” The longest of these, and 
the most important, is the Nomoi.** In this book Pletho set forth a new 
system of philosophy, by which he hoped to replace the Christian religion 
and help restore Greece to her ancient glory. Christianity is never directly 
mentioned in the extant fragments; and the Nomoi is so frankly pagan 
and so outspokenly polytheistic that the humanist George Scholarius, the 
first Patriarch of Constantinople after the fall of the city in 1453, felt con- 
strained to consign it to the flames, saving only a few folia in order to prove 
that Pletho had lapsed into paganism and that the Nomoi was, therefore, 
justly suppressed.” The present investigation, being confined to the cal- 
endar and liturgy of the Nomoi, and the hypothesis of Pletho’s indebtedness 
to Islam, deals with only a few of the many problems with which students 
of the Nomoi must contend. 


II. PLETHO’S CALENDAR * 


All that remains of Pletho’s chronological system is a small fragment of 
the twenty-first chapter of the first book of the Nomoi. This section of 
his work can best be discussed on the basis of a translation: 


ON THE CULT OF THE GODS 


[We prescribe, Pletho says] the use of the natural month and year, reckoning the 
month according to the moon and the year according to the sun at the solstices, starting 


*® See J. Draseke, ‘Zu Platon u. Plethon,’ Archiv f. Geschichte d. Philosophie, 27 (N.F. 
90, 1913), 288-94. 

© This seems to be a reasonable interpretation of the attempts at exegesis made by Pletho’s 
friends and enemies, for a summary of which see Schultze, op. cit., 72-74, and Alexandre, xix. 

” Details, titles, etc. are given by Alexandre, introduction, passim; J. A. Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Graeca, 12, ed. G. C. Harless (Hamburg, 1809), 85-102; MPG, 160, 773-94. 

1 The extant remains are to be found in Alexandre, 1-261. 

* Ibid., appendix xix, 412-41; edd. Petit, etc., 4, 171.84-172.3. Although the word Chris- 
tian does not occur in the Nomoi, there are a number of references that cannot be understood 
except as oblique allusions to Christian beliefs and practices: see n. 429 infra and Alexandre, lii. 

= Alexandre, 58-62. Iepi Oedv Oeparetas - - - Kai pev 8% Kal pnot Kal Erect Tois ye KATO piow 


4 » ws \ \ , , N 4 X , 
xpjoGat, pyot piv Kata cedjryy dyopevois, ETEst GE TPIS TAs ALOU TpOTUS, Kal TOVTWY Tas XELLEPLVUS, 
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with the winter solstice, when the sun, having departed farthest from us, sets out again 
on its way back. The day of conjunction of the sun and moon, as determined by the 
most skilful astronomers, is called évy xai véa (the day of the old and the new moon). 
The next day, commencing with the first midnight after the conjunction of the two 
divinities [i.e., the sun and the moon], is known as vovpyvia (new moon day), from 
which are counted all the rest of the days of the month, 30 in number for the full 
months and 29 for the hollow months. The evening of each night belongs to the previ- 
ous day, the dawn to the next, midnight forming the dividing line between two days. 
The days of the month are counted thus [see scheme, p. 219, infra]: after new moon 
day comes the second of the beginning of the month (iorapévov), then the third, and so 
on up to the eighth. After the eighth ictayévov come the seventh of the middle of the 
month (pecotrros ), then the sixth, and so on retrogressively to the second, which is fol- 
lowed by &xounvia (mid-month). Then we count the second of the waning month 
(@0ivovros), the third, and so on up to the eighth. Thereafter come the seventh of the 
ending month (dmévros), the sixth, and so on retrogressively to the second, which is 
followed by the old moon day, and that in turn, in a full month, by the day of the old 
and the new moon. In a hollow month, however, the day of the old and the new moon 
comes right after the second dmévros. The first month of the year is that which is im- 
mediately preceded by the conjunction after the winter solstice; this month is succeeded 
in arithmetical order by the other months, twelve in number in some years, thirteen in 
others, a month being intercalated whenever the twelfth month fails to reach the winter 
solstice. To determine the solstices of the sun [we make use of] the most accurate sun 
dials that can be produced .. . 


Pletho's calendar figures prominently in the zepi yynvdv of Theodore of 
Gaza, who tells us ** that Pletho used numerical designations for his months 
(first, second, third, etc. instead of the Attic or Roman names), and that the 
division of the month into four parts was intended to simplify the distribu- 
tion of the new holy days Pletho had instituted. In the course of his work 
Theodore gives a fairly complete outline of this calendar in its extant 


3 , ira N a ~ ¢ ¢ \ a N ss 
anoKavic cajeyoiss OTE TO TAELOTOV mpeoy O 7ALos TOR XORIEOS TiS Tpos npas atvéts dpxerat mporadov. 
- said pev ovv Kal veay aye 7 ay sepa WAlw 7 oehavy Guvioica UTO TeV doTpovoplas éureipoTaTwY 
Kpivytau Thy 8 esis voupaviay; ns av ryoivro pécat vixres ai peta THY Tol Geotv EvOds cdvodov, dd’ 
NS Tas AoUTas amdoas Hpuepas TOO pyvos apiOuciv, Tovs pev mAnpels TE Kal TptaxovOnpepous ¢ ayovras 
TOV pyvaev, Tous SE KOtAoUS TE Kal pid TOV éTépwv yuepa AetTomevous. Kat yap ad Kal Tov vuKTOY 
e , ‘\ \ € , aA > , € , \ o’ 4 6 ~ 3 , , N N / , 
EKAOTWY THV MEV EOTEpAV TH Olxouevy HEPA, TOV 8° OpOpov TH émiovoy AoyilecOat, Kal Tas péoas VUKTAS 
3 a od Ld a e 4 a N , @ N 
apuotv €ivat Opov Toty ypéepawv. “ApiOpeto Oar dé Kat woe Tas nVvds ExaoTov Huepas: meTa ev voupHviar, 

, e , \ , N ¢fa \ 4 / 
devtépay iorapévov, Kat TpiTyv, Kat EAs, és TO mpdaw idvtT. Gxpis dydons: pera 8 dydSdénv ictapévov 

, € , s A y 4 \ CfA / »” , 

TauTyv EBdouny ad pecodvros, eita ExTnv, Kal éEAs, dvaotpéWavte aypu Sevtépas, web” Hv Sixopnviay 
> 8 , > Gi. \ a, \ e¢La 3 N\ , 4 37 » 3 , 3 Oa eo € , 
ciTa, OevTepay, ad PUivovTos, Kal TpiTHV; Kal EEfs, és TO TpdGw av iovTt axpts dyddons’ pel? Hv ad EBSopnv 
) , * ¢ \ tfa , a» , 4 a tes 
AMLOVTOS, ELTA EKTHV, Kal EEHS, GvacTpeWavTt ad axp. Sevtépas: pe’ Hv evyv, ita evyy TE Kat véav, TOD 

N f / \ XN a e \ , \ , 
pnvos mAnpous ytyvopevov. jv d€ Kothos 6 pny ylyvyTa, pera Sevtépay amivtTos evnv Te Kat veav 
3 , A M , \ A » aOR A , e 
evfis. Tod 3° érous véov peév piva aye ov ay iyoito obvodos % meTa xeLpmepivas edOds Tpotras, ad’ ow 

\ \ 3 ~ ms \ \ , \ ‘ ‘ a 
Tovs Aourous apiOpeiv pvas, TA pev Swdexdunva, Ta S€ Kal TproKaiexdpyva dyovtTas, Tov ek TOY 
5) ru e os a > 4 2 \ Ld / A “A \ 
éuBortpwv ye éexaoToTe pnva ereuiaddovras, érevdav 0 ye dwo€éxaTos TaV Xeteptvanv i) epixyrar 
tpotav. “HXtotportous 5€ tuow és TO dxpiBéotatov KaTeokevacpévors Kata SUvapiy Tas HALov Kpivew 
Tpomds . - - [ms. breaks off here]. 
¢ ° 
On évy kai véa, see nn. 220, 238-40 infra. 
24 
MPG, 19, 1168B. 
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form. He comments on a number of details (such as the choice of a starting 
point for the day and for the year, Pletho’s alleged ignorance of the names 
and proper sequence of the Attic months, the use of a luni-solar calendar, 
and the calculation of the intercalary month). The only additional informa- 
tion he provides concerns the innovations in the heortologion. From him we 
learn that, of the six monthly holidays envisaged by Pletho, évy was dedi- 
cated to Pluto, évy xai véa was intended for self-criticism and scrutiny, and 
vovpyvia was consecrated to Zeus;” but he gives no data on the other three. 
Considering these circumstances and the late date of the epi pnvadv (1470), 
it is not impossible that Theodore had seen this portion of the Nomoi before 
its destruction by fire [ca. 1456-57], as Alexandre maintains,” but that after 
the years which had elapsed between 1456 and 1470 he could not remember 
very much to supplement the extant text. 


III. SOURCES: GENERAL INDICATIONS 


The question of sources, always of importance in literary and historical 
studies, takes on added interest here because of the attempt of Franz 
Taschner to prove that Pletho had been influenced by Islamic models.” 
Taschner’s argument that the lunar elements in Pletho’s calendar are of 
great weight in this connection, and his whole theory of Pletho’s depend- 
ence upon Islam will be examined in Part II. Unlike the Byzantine writers 
who copy out the texts of their predecessors verbatim, Pletho, whose scope 
was encyclopaedic and covered practically the whole range of Greek litera- 
ture, ancient and medieval, usually reproduces thoughts and ideas, rather 
than words and phrases. Nevertheless, it is sometimes possible to identify 
the texts upon which he relied. As the following analysis will show, every 
element of Pletho’s calendar can be traced back to the Greeks, and, for the 
most part, to the writers he cites in the course of his works. He makes no 
direct quotations in his chapter on the calendar, but he gives a number of 
valuable hints both in the Nomoi and elsewhere. Chief among these is the 
bibliographical sketch in the second chapter (epi tyyepover tav Bedtiorar 
\dyer ) of the first book of the Nomoi, in which he lists his principal authori- 
ties, of whom the most relevant to the present investigation are Zoroaster, 


> Thid., 1208A, 1209C. 

*6 Thid., 1205D, 1216C. 

* Alexandre, xcii f. 

** “Georgios Gemistos Plethon, ein Beitrag zur Frage der Ubertragung von islamischem 
Geistesgut nach dem Abendlande,’ Der Islam, 18 (1929), 286-43; ‘G. G. Plethon, ein Ver- 
mittler zwischen Morgenland u. Abendland zu Beginn der Renaissance, BNJ, 8 (1929-30), 
100-113. 
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Numa, the Magi of Media, Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, Plutarch, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, and Iamblichus.” Also of the highest importance for Pletho was 
Aristotle, who is mentioned frequently in the two works on Plato,” and once 
in a prefatory note to the Nomoi, in which he is named as the main source 
in the field of physics.* 

Of the large number of authors studied by Pletho and included among 
his excerpts from ancient and medieval texts, the most germane here are: 
‘Orpheus’ (various Orphica), Pythagoras (Pythagorica), Thucydides, Xen- 
ophon, Aristotle, Aristoxenus, Theophrastus, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionysius Halicarnassus, Strabo, Ptolemy, Appian, Aelian, Aristides Quin- 
tilianus, Proclus, and Zonaras.” In addition, as we learn from his corre- 
spondence with Bessarion on philosophical subjects, he was acquainted with 
Julian, Syrianus, Hermeias, Ammonius, Damascius, Olympiodorus, Simpli- 
cius, and a certain Maximus;* and he cites Alexander Aphrodisiensis,* 
as well as a number of Christian writers, notably Justin Martyr, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Cyril of Alexandria, the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
John Philoponus, John of Damascus, and Cydones.** Moreover, he had 
studied the ancient poets, as George Scholarius remarks;** and in his extant 
works, there are quotations from Hesiod,” Pindar,** and Euripides.” 

Of all these Pletho was most profoundly influenced by Plato and Proclus, 
the latter of whom, George Scholarius declares, though the most important 
source of the Nomoi, Pletho had deliberately omitted from his bibliography 
in order to conceal the extent of his obligation.*° While it cannot be denied 
that Proclus is not named in the Nomoi, it should be said that Pletho does 
mention Proclus several times in his other works.** (Of the hosts of inscrip- 
tions upon which Dinsmoor, Ferguson, Meritt, Pritchett, Neugebauer, and 


* Alexandre, 26 ff.; see also MPG, 160, 983C, 1002C, and n. 17 supra (Plutarch). 

* See n. 11 supra. 

Alexandre, 4.8. 

” Ibid., vii £.; MPG, 160, 774-94; Morelli, Bibliotheca manuscripta, 269 ff. 

~ MPG, 161, 713D-724B; for Simplicius, see also MPG, 160, 981BC. 

* MPG, 160, 901D. 

* Ibid., 978CD, 983B, 1002C. On Pletho’s connection with John Philoponus and Psellus, 
see J. W. Taylor, Georgius Gemistus Pletho’s criticism of Plato and Aristotle, 71 n. 194; cf. 
p. 222, infra. Taylor’s statement (33 n. 17), that Pletho wrote scholia on a work of Psellus, 
rests upon a misapprehension; Gallaeus’s edition of the Oracula Sibyllina (Amsterdam, 1689), 
appendix, 80 ff., reproduces the commentaries of Psellus and Pletho on the Oracula Chaldaica; 
it contains no scholia of Pletho on Psellus. 

*@ Fidd. Petit, etc., 4, 152.31 f£. 

* MPG, 160, 944D. 

8 Tbid., 912B. 

® Tbid., 1019A. 

” Edd. Petit, etc., 4, 153.19 ff., 162.12 ff.; Alexandre, 424.7 ff. See n. 554 infra. 

“MPG, 160, 981C; MPG, 161, 717BC, 718C, 719C. Cf. n. 32 supra. 
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others *’ have drawn to reconstruct the history and development of the an- 
cient Greek calendar, I have made little use, chiefly because of the impos- 
sibility of demonstrating that Pletho had any contact with them. ) 


IV. THE LUNI-SOLAR CALENDAR 


It is significant that the fragment of the Nomoi containing Pletho’s cal- 
endar occurs in the chapter entitled wepi Oedv Oepareias.*® This fact in itself 
proves that Pletho, like the ancient Greeks, regarded the calendar as inti- 
mately bound up with the cycle of religious festivals.“ The Greeks of an- 
tiquity reckoned the month by the moon, but kept the solar year in order to 
perform the same sacrifices at the same seasons of the year. As Geminus on 
puts it: 


The men of ancient times preferred to calculate the month by the moon and the year by 
the sun. For, throughout Greece, the prescription of the laws and the oracles that sacri- 
fices should be performed according to three units (the month, the day, and the year )*° 
was understood as requiring that the year be reckoned by the sun, and the day and the 
month by the moon. Reckoning the year by the sun means that the same sacrifices to 
the gods are performed at the same seasons of the year, that the spring sacrifice is 
always performed in the spring, and the summer sacrifice in the summer, and, similarly, 
that the rest of the sacrifices take place in the appropriate seasons of the year. [The 
Greeks] deemed this [arrangement] welcome and pleasing to the gods, but impossible 
unless the solstices and the equinoxes fell in the same months [each year]. Reckoning 
the days by the moon means that the names of the days match the phases of the moon. 


“On these, see W. B. Dinsmoor: The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1931), 295-440; The Athenian Archon list in the light of recent discoveries 
(N. Y., 1939); ‘Archaeology and astronomy, Proceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 80 (1939), 95-173; W. K. Pritchett and O. Neugebauer, The calendars of Athens (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1947); W. K. Pritchett, ‘Julian dates and Greek calendars,’ Classical Philology, 
42 (1947), 235-43; and the works of B. D. Meritt, etc., mentioned by Dinsmoor and cited infra. 

* Alexandre, 58 (Nomoi, 1, 21). 

““See T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos (Oxford, 1913), 284; and three studies by 
M. P. Nilsson: Die Entstehung u. religidse Bedeutung des griechischen Kalenders (Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 1, Bd. 14.2, Nr. 21 [1918]), 21 ff., 25, 31 ff., 50 ff., and 
passim (cited below as Entstehung); “Die alteste Zeitrechnung, Apollo u. der Orient, ARW, 
14 (1911), 423-48; and Primitive time-reckoning (Lund, 1920), 363 ff. 

* Fisagoge, 8, 6-10 (102.8-26): mpdbecrs yap iv trois dpxatow Tovs pev pyvas aye Kata 
ceAnvnv, Tos 8 éviavTo's KaM” HALov. TO yap vro THY VOpwY Kal TOY XpNOBOV mapayyeAAopevov, TO 
Over Kata y’ [iyouv ra matpial, pivas, ijpépas, enavtovs, TodTo SvéAaBov amavtes of “EXAnves TO 
rovs pev eCriavTovs cuphovos dye TH Hriw, Tas SE Hyuepas Kal Tovs phvas TH TeAnVH. EoTe SE TO Lev 
Kal” nALOV aye TOUS EVLAUTONUS TO Tept Tas QvTas wpas TOU EVLAUTOD TUS avras Oucias TOUS Geots 
émiredcioban Kal Thy pev capi Ovotav dia mavtos Kata TO €ap ovvTeAcioOa, ryv S€ Oepwwnv KaTa TO 
Bépos, dpotws 5% Kat Kati Tots AouTods Katpovs TOD ETOYS Tas adTds Ovolas mintew. todto yap 
imréXaBov mpoonves Kal Kexapiopévov eivat Tots Geois. TrobTo 8 dAAws ovk dv Svvato yevéoOa, € py 
ai tporai Kat ai ionpepiar rept Tovs adTovs phvas yivowro. 7o S€ Kara oEeAnvyv ayew Tas Hpepas 
rowobrov got. TO akoAovbus Tois THS TeAYVNS huTicpols Tas mpooHyoplas TOV THEPaV yiverOar. Cf. 
ibid., 8, 15 (106.4-8), and n. 89 infra. For the beginning of the passage quoted, see n. 67 infra. 

*“T translate the text as emended by Nilsson, Entstehung, 3, 45 n. 2, who brackets #youv 
7 métpia and retains the y’ and the pijvas, jépas, enavrovs rejected by Manitius. 
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Two separate but closely related concepts are involved here. (1) The 
first concerns the performance of sacrifice to the gods in the proper seasons 
of the year, but with the retention of the lunar month, which in ancient 
Greece had been the chief framework of the religious calendar. (2) The 
second concerns the luni-solar character of the year in general. It is im- 
possible to say whether Pletho knew Geminus’s Eicaywy7 eis ta hawopeva 
(Elementa astronomiae, referred to infra as the Eisagoge). A fragment 
quoted as from Geminus by two writers known to Pletho (by Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis in the third century, and thence by Simplicius in the sixth) 
may have been taken from a lost section of the Eisagoge, although this has 
been doubted. There is another equally uncertain reminiscence of the 
Eisagoge in Priscianus Lydus.** On the other hand Proclus, who was one of 
Pletho’s important authorities, cites the geometrical writings of Geminus 
frequently in the course of his commentary on Euclid.** It would seem likely 
that Pletho would have had to use the Eisagoge as well as Ptolemy’s Mathe- 
matike Syntaxis in his own astronomical work, the péOodos evpécews 7dtov 
Kal oeAHVHS, TvVddaV TE HAlov Kal GEAHVYHS Kal TAaVYT@V TE Kal GEAHVS, Kal 
THS TOV aorTépwv ETOYS, 470 KaVOVveY OVS abTos cuveaTHoato,” but this cannot 
be determined without a study of the Mss. of the Méo8os. In any case, 
there is evidence for the existence of one Greek codex of the Eisagoge in the 
eighth century that served as the basis for an Arabic translation, and of a 
number of others dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” 

But whether Pletho had access to Geminus or not, the two concepts 
succinctly stated in the above passage obviously rest upon more ancient 
texts, presumably the ultimate sources of Pletho no less than of Geminus 
himself. 


1. SACRIFICE TO THE GODS IN THE PROPER SEASONS OF THE YEAR 


Among the witnesses to the first of these two principles are two passages 
from Herodotus. In the first, Solon, the lawgiver, in the course of a discus- 
sion with Croesus on the limit of man’s life, is represented as mentioning the 
intercalary month and the ‘lengthening of a second year by a month, so that 
the seasons may come round at the proper time.’ In the second, a com- 
parison of the chronological methods of the Egyptians and the Greeks, 


“See Manitius’s edition of Geminus, Eisagoge, 283-5; cf. C. Tittel, s.o. Geminus, PW, 
7 (1912), 1027 £., 1086-8. 

“ Proclus, In primum Euclidis Elementorum librum commentarii, ed. G. Friedlein (Leip- 
zig, 1873), index, s.v.; C. Tittel, loc. cit., 1038 ff. 

* Fabricius-Harless, Bibliotheca Graeca, 12, 93 gg; Alexandre, 445 n. 2. 


® Manitius, op. cit., xxiv, xiv f., vi ff. 
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quoted by Theodore of Gaza in his De mensibus, Herodotus declares that 
he prefers the Egyptian scheme to that of the Greeks, who ‘add an inter- 
calary month every third year, so that the seasons may agree. 

Perhaps of even greater weight is the testimony of Plato in the Laws, the 
prototype of Pletho’s own treatise of the same name. At one point here, 
Plato draws attention to the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and refers to: 


The stars and sun and moon, and the various regulations about these matters which 
are necessary for the whole state—I mean the arrangements of days in periods of 
months, and of months in years, which are to be observed, in order that seasons and 
sacrifices and festivals may have their regular and natural order, and keep the city alive 
and awake, the Gods receiving the honors due to them, and men having a better under- 
standing about them.*” 


A little further along in the argument provision is made for monthly sacri- 
fices to the twelve gods, with choruses and musical and gymnastic contests 
assigned ‘so as to suit the gods and the seasons of the year. °° 


2. THE LUNI-SOLAR YEAR 


The second of the two principles set forth by Geminus in the lines quoted 
at the head of this section, that of the luni-solar year, is a commonplace in 
ancient Greek literature in general, as well as in the authors with whom 
Pletho was most familiar. Thus, Plato in the Timaeus states that ‘the month 
ends when the moon completes her orbit and overtakes the sun, and the year 
when the sun completes his orbit.’°* This sentence from the Timaeus is 
quoted verbatim in the commentary of Proclus (In Timaeum, 3, 86), who 
frequently alludes to the luni-solar calendar.” Similar definitions were 
available to Pletho in Aristotle (‘the sun in the course of the year brings the 
season of winter and that of summer, as does the moon in the month, not in 
the latter instance by the solstices but by the waxing and waning of her 
light’),°* and in Plutarch (‘the sun produces the year, and the moon the 
months’).°’ Likewise, from Diodorus Siculus, who is one of the two chief 
sources of his De gestis Graecorum post pugnam ad Mantineam and whose 
Bibliotheca historica he had excerpted, he would have learned that the 

*- Herodotus, 1, 32; 2, 4; Theodore of Gaza, MPG, 19, 1188C, 1197C; cf. n. 146 infra. 

* 7, 809CD; I have used Jowett for most of my translations from Plato. 

°° Tbid., 8, 828BC; cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 558-68; Plutarch, Julius Caesar, 59. 

ae In Timaeum, 3, 36.10 ff., 39.21 ff.; In Rem Publicam, 2, 58.10 ff., 18.18 ff., 
ee generatione animalium, 4, 2, 767a.5-8: 6 pev yap ijAtos &v Aw TO EvtavT@ Trove Xetpova 
kad Bépos, % 88 cedivy & TO prvi. Tobro 8 ob Bid Tas Tpomds, GAAS Td pov ad€avopévou ovpBaiver 708 


, ‘\ ‘ , 
ghwtds, TO b€ POivovTos. 
* Aetia Romana, 77 (282C): zovet 8 6 pev yAvos TOV evtavrov, 4 Se ceAnvy TOUS [LVas- 
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luni-solar year was in general use among the ancient Greeks;”* and in the 
commentary of Simplicius on Aristotle's Physics, he would have found evi- 
dence that the Greeks were still using the luni-solar calendar in the sixth 
century.” 

Prohibition by the Council in Trullo (692) of the pagan rite of leaping 
across fire, celebrated on the first day of the moon (vovyyvia),” that is at 
the beginning of the new month, may indicate that the luni-solar calendar 
had persisted as late as the seventh century, although the word vovynvia 
itself by that time had in all probability lost much of its lunar connotation 
and had come to mean little more than ‘holiday.’ Notwithstanding its 
rejection as the norm of the civil chronology, however, the luni-solar cal- 
endar of the pagan Greeks, was taken over by the Greek Orthodox Church 
for the calculation of Easter, having been naturalized by Hippolytus ® in 
the third century, and is still retained for this purpose. Wholly apart from 
these survivals, the fact that the ancient Greeks regulated their year by both 
the sun and the moon is attested not only by Romans of the classical period 
like Cicero and Censorinus,” but also by a number of medieval authors, 
Greek,” Latin,” and Arabic.” 


V. INTERCALATION | 


The luni-solar calendar as defined in Pletho’s sources involved the inter- 
calation of a thirteenth month in certain years, in order to maintain a balance 
between the solar and lunar years. The additional month was required be- 
cause of the difference in length between a year measured by the sun and a 
year measured by the moon. That is to say, since the mean solar year con- 
sists of approximately 365% days, and the mean lunar year of 354, the lunar 


Bibliotheca historica, 1, 50, 2; 12, 36, 3. 

” Simplicius, In Aristotelis Physicorum libros quattuor posteriores commentaria, ed. H. Diels 
(Berlin, 1895), 875.7 f., 19-23. 

* J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 11 (Florence, 1765), 
QO73A. 

"M. P. Nilsson, Entstehung, 37; cf. nn. 314-17 infra. 

“ See Charles W. Jones, Bedae opera de temporibus (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 11 ff. Al- 
though Jones discusses a few of the early Greek writers like Hippolytus and Eusebius, he is 
concerned almost exclusively with the Latin West and does not deal with the Byzantine com- 
putists. 

* Cicero, In Verrem, 2, 2, 52, 129; Censorinus, De die natali, 18, 2 (36.22 ff.). 

“ On these, see infra, p. 196 and n. 178. 

* Macrobius, Saturnalia, 1, 13, 8-10, ed. F. Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 1893), 67.4 ff.; Bede, 
De temporum ratione, ed. Charles W. Jones, op. cit., 208.72 ff. 

* Al-biruni, The book of instruction in the elements of the art of astrology, ed. and transl. 
R. R. Wright (London, 1934), 171 (c. 278); cf. idem, Chronology of the ancient nations, 
transl. E. Sachau (London, 1879), 31.26 ff. (for the Callippic cycle), 182.19, 24. 
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new year day will precede the solar new year day by roughly 11%, 22h, 
33%, 45, and 360 days after one, two, three, four, and thirty-two years 
respectively. As these differences accumulate, the lunar year drifts farther 
and farther away from the solar. In a purely lunar year, for example, like 
that of the Mohammedans, a festival celebrated one year in the middle of 
winter would fall a few years later in the middle of the summer, and would 
revolve through all the seasons in endless succession. The problem, there- 
fore, for the ancient Greeks, since they wished to combine two incommen- 
surables, the solar and lunar years, in a single chronological system despite 
the disparity between them, was ‘to find a period of time that would include 
whole numbers of days, months, and years.’ ®’ 

Of their attempts to do this Pletho would presumably have been well 
informed. Some see in Homer’s mention of thirteen months as the term of 
Ares’s bondage a reference to the intercalary month, and an indication that 
the Greeks were familiar with some cyclical method of harmonizing solar 
and lunar measurements as early as Homer's day.” But this is far from 
certain, and the first scientific method of harmonizing the lunar and solar 
year known to the Greeks,” apart from the so-called dieteris of Herodotus,” 
was the eight year cycle, the octaeteris, the invention of Eudoxus of Cnidus 
(4th c. B.c.) or Cleostratus of Tenedos (6th c. B.c.), which provided for the 
intercalation of a thirteenth month three years in every eight.” The octae- 
teris is mentioned in the De placitis philosophorum of the pseudo-Plutarch,” 
and is described by George Syncellus, George Monachus,” Suidas, and the 
pseudo-Zonaras.” It was actually adopted for paschal reckoning in the third 

™ Geminus, Eisagoge, 8, 6 (102.5-8): érei (otv) obre 6 pny é& Odwv jpepoy auverTyKeV ovTE O 
cad’ For enaurds, eyreiro [oly] xpsvos fd rev dorpoAsyar, bs mepicger SAas tyepas Kal Sdovs 
pjvas Kal 6dovs évavtot's. The rest of this passage is quoted in n. 45 supra. 

°° Tiad, 5, 387; Adolf Schmidt, ed. Franz Riihl, Handbuch d. griechischen Chronologie 
(Jena, 1888), 63. Eustathius, ad loc., Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem, 1 (Leipzig, 1828, 
sumtibus J. A. G. Weigel), 37.30 ff. (560.38 ff.), applies tprcxasSexapnver to the orbit of the 
planct Ares, but gives no exegesis. 

” Supra, p. 192; M. P. Nilsson, Entstehung, 438-47, and idem, Primitive time-reckoning, 
367 f., maintains that the luni-solar cycle was introduced into Greece from Babylonia via Asia 


Minor, along with the worship of Apollo, during the seventh century B.c.; cf. n. 80 ad fin. 

” Supra, pp. 193 £. 

7 Censorinus, De die natali, 18, 5 (37.18 ff.); Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 304 ff., 360 ££; 
F. Blass, Eudoxi ars astronomica qualis in charta aegyptiaca superest denuo edita (Kiliae, 
1887), 14, 16, 18, 20, etc. 

* Ed. H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin-Leipzig, 1929), 363.16 f. = Plutarch, De plac. 
phil., 2, 32 (892C); Stobaeus, Eclogae, 1, 8, 42C (1, 107.19 ff.) 

*® George Syncellus, Chronographia, ed. W. Dindorf, 1 (Bonn, 1829), 611.5-14, 613.15-20; 
George Monachus, Chronicon, ed. C. de Boor, 1 (Leipzig, 1904), 306.15-21. 

* Suidas, s.v. éviavtds (2, 284.8-13); pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon, 1, 717 f. The text of the 
pseudo-Zonaras here is identical with that of Suidas, except for a few minor variants, all of 
which can be explained transcriptionally as scribal errors or misconceptions. 
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century by the scholarly Hippolytus (who used a double octaeteris of 16 
years), by his contemporary, Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria,” and at the 
end of the fourth century by Epiphanius of Cyprus, who explains the dis- 
crepancy between the lunar and solar years and the method of intercalating 
so as to preserve the desired chronological balance.’* Although it reckoned 
the lunar month and solar year too short by as much as 51 minutes and 19 
seconds, and 5 hours, 48 minutes, 46 seconds respectively,” the octaeteris 
can be attested for the year 1079 (or 1179)," and even as late as the fifteenth 
century.” 

Greatly superior to the octaeteris was the enneakaidekateris, which was 
first introduced by the Athenian astronomer, Meton, in 4382/1 B.c., and 
which required the intercalation of a thirteenth month seven years in every 
nineteen.” This cycle, the use of which is attested by a number of Greek 
inscriptions, is mentioned in the works of Theophrastus, Diodorus Siculus 
(who says, among other things, that meteorological phenomena and the 
movement of the stars vindicate Meton’s system), the pseudo-Plutarch, 
and Aelian, and by the scholiasts on the Birds of Aristophanes and the Phae- 


® Eusebius, Ecclesiastical history, 6, 22; 7, 20: edd. Eduard Schwartz, T. Mommsen, 
Eusebius Werke, 2.2 (Leipzig, 1908), 568.13 ff., 674.8 ff. Cf. C. W. Jones, op. cit., 11-14. 

" Panarion, 3, 70, 13, 1-6, and passim, ed. Karl Holl, 3 (Leipzig, 1933), 246.10 ff. CE. 
John Philoponus, De opificio mundi, 4, 14 (188.15-22); John of Damascus, De fide ortho- 
doxa, 2, 7 (=21), MPG, 94, 896D-897B. 

™ Geminus, Eisagoge, 8, 27-49 (110.21-120.3); Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 303 ff. 

® Anecdota Graeca, ed. J. A. Cramer, 1, 379.16-29. Two dates (q@r¢/= 1079 and ayn’ = 
1179) occur in close juxtaposition (354.8, 32-355.1). The text is taken from Parisinus Graecus 
854 (f. 192 ff.), which is assigned to the 18th century by Henri Omont, Inventaire sommaire 
des mss. grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1 (Paris, 1886), 160. 

" Ed. O. Schissel, ‘Neue Zeugnisse fiir die éxraernpis, Hermes, 72 (1937), 323 ff.; idem, 
‘Berechnung des Sonnen-, Mond- u. Schaltjahrszirkels in d. griechisch-christlichen Chronologie,’ 
BZ, 42 (1942), 150-57. Cf. G. F. Unger, Zeitrechnung d. Griechen u. Romer (ed. Iwan v. 
Miiller, Handbuch d. klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 1 [2d ed., Munich, 1892]), 757-71, 
who argues that what he calls a ‘freie Oktaéteris’ was widely used until the end of the Middle 
Ages; contra: F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch d. mathematischen u. technischen Chronologie, 2 (Leip- 
zig, 1911), 462 ff. Neither Unger nor Ginzel makes use of the texts referred to in this note 
and the preceding one. 

© The date had once been doubted, but Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 321 ff., shows that 
the Metonic cycle was actually inaugurated in this year; so B. D. Meritt, Athenian calendar in 
the fifth century (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 101 f. Geminus, Eisagoge, 8, 50 (120.4-7), 
omitting the name of Meton, ascribes the discovery of the enneakaidekaeteris to Euctemon, 
Philippus, and Callippus. But Ptolemy, Mathematike Syntaxis, 8, 1 (1, 207.9 ff.) and passim, 
associates it with Meton, as do Vettius Valens, Anthologiae, ed. W. Kroll (Berlin, 1908), 
353.10 ff., Theon of Alexandria, op. cit., 8, 838.12-841.6, and Theodosius (fl. between 180 
and 25 s.c.), De diebus et noctibus liber alter, ed. Rudolf Fecht, Abhandlungen d. Ges. d. 
Wiss. zu Géttingen, Philolog.-hist. Kl., N.F., 19.4 (Berlin, 1927), 152.1-154.7. 

In Babylonia the 19-year cycle was first discovered ca. 480 B.c.: Otto Neugebauer, “The 
“Metonic Cycle” in Babylonian astronomy. Studies in ancient astronomy, VI,’ Studies and 
essays in the history of science and learning in honor of George Sarton (N. Y., 1946), 433-48. 
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nomena of Aratus.*' All of these, except the last two, are authors either ex- 
cerpted or specifically mentioned by Pletho in his works. But these literary 
and historical texts, which give only a few data, such as that the enneakai- 
dekaeteris was founded by Meton upon his observation of the solstices, and 
that Meton and his followers recorded the results of their investigations 
(dates of the solstices, etc.) in stone, on stelae, provide no adequate founda- 
tion for astronomical calculation. 

More important for this purpose are the Byzantine discussions of the 
enneakaidekaeteris as a basis for the computation of Easter. Being one of 
the leading theologians of the Greek Church, as he was even at the time of 
the composition of the Nomoi, Pletho would have been acquainted with this 
use of the enneakaidekaeteris and with one or more of the many Byzantine 
computistic works devoted to the analysis and description of the astro- 
nomical character of the lunar and solar years, and of the method of inter- 
polating seven intercalary months in every 19 year period. The enneakai- 
dekaeteris was introduced into the Church, Eusebius tells us in the Ecclesi- 
astical History, by Anatolius, one time professor of philosophy at Alexandria, 
and subsequently bishop of Laodicea (in the latter part of the third cen- 
tury). Ananias of Shirak (ca. 600-650) says Anatolius had two predeces- 
sors, Aristides of Athens, and Leonidas (the father of Origen), to the 
former of whom, the famous apologist of the early second century, he seems 
to attribute the first construction of the enneakaidekaeteris.”° However this 
may be, there is no doubt that the 19 year luni-solar cycle was adopted at an 
early period by the Greek Church, and eventually by the Western church 
as well, the 19 year lunar period being combined in both East and West 
with a 28 year solar period in a special luni-solar cycle of 532 years.” 

Of the numerous paschal tables and computistic manuals based upon 
the enneakaidekaeteris, at least some of which must have been available to 
Pletho, the following may be mentioned: the Chronicon Paschale (ca. 630- 
41), which comprises a number of elements of much earlier date, and the 


* Theophrastus, De signis temporum, 1, 4; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica, 12, 36, 
2 £., cf. 2, 47, 6; ps.-Plutarch (n. 72 supra); Aelian, Varia historia, 10, 7; sch. on Aristophanes, 
Birds, 997 (233.16 ff.); on Aratus, Phaenomena, 752 (478.5 ff., cf. 47.20 ff.). On these texts, 
see Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 297-311; Schmidt-Riihl, Handbuch, 429 ff. 

* Ecclesiastical history, 7, 82, 6 ff., 14 ff., edd. Schwartz, Mommsen, 2.2, 718.13 ff., 
722.18 ff., Ananias of Shirak, transl. F. C. Conybeare, BZ, 6 (1897), 578. 

® For the 532 year cycle in the Byzantine Church, see MPG, 19, 1233-86, 1252 f., 1281] 
plus 1289, and the texts cited in n. 84 infra. The parallel development in the West is reviewed 
by C. W. Jones, op. cit., 44, 63 ff., 290, 391. Of the later literature inaccessible to Jones, note 
especially the catalogue of Latin computi published by A. Cordeliani, ‘Les traités de comput du 
haut moyen Age (526-1003),’ Archivum Latinitatis medii aevi [Bulletin Du Cange], 17 (1948), 
51-72. Cf. B. Bischoff, ‘Ostertagtexte u. Intervalltafeln,’ Historisches Jahrbuch, 60 (1940), 
549-80; Harriet P. Lattin, ‘The eleventh century MS Munich 14436,’ Isis, 38 (1948), 217 ff. 
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treatises of George the Presbyter (638-39), Maximus the Confessor (640-41), 
John of Damascus (760),*** Michael Psellus (1091-92), Matthew Blastares 
(1835), Isaac Argyrus (1872), Pseudo-Argyrus (1377), the so-called 
Andrew of Crete (late fourteenth century), and a number of other 
handbooks of the same sort.** In addition Pletho could hardly have been 
altogether unfamiliar with the works of Nicephorus Gregoras, the polymath 
and historian of the fourteenth century, who prepared handy tables founded 
upon the 19 year cycle to simplify the computation of the date of Easter, 
and did research looking toward a reform of the calendar along the lines 
finally incorporated by Gregory XIII in 1582 in what is now known as the 
Gregorian calendar.** The computists in general give no indication that 
the enneakaidekaeteris was of pagan origin, and the Chronicon Paschale 
even claims it as a discovery of the ‘fathers’ of the Church,** but both Suidas 
and the lexicon of the pseudo-Zonaras call it the ‘year of Meton,’ as do 
Tzetzes (in his Historiarum variarum Chiliades), the paroemiographers, 
and the Scholiasts on Aristophanes and Aratus.” The expression, Mérwvos 
éviavrés, as we learn from the paroemiographers, even crept into popular 
speech, and was used to mock people who made long postponements, of 
whom it was said, “They're putting it off till Meton’s year.’ * 

Important as the Byzantine computists must have been for Pletho, there 
is little doubt that he would have had recourse also to pagan astronomical 
authorities like Ptolemy (whose researches provided the framework, and 
most of the substance, of Byzantine astronomy ), Theon, Proclus, and Gem- 


** So dated in BZ, 35 (1935), 80, and ibid., 42 (1942), 151 (see next note), although John 
of Damascus died in 749 (S. Vailhé, EO, 9 [1906], 28-30). 

“To the references and literature given by F. Buchegger, “Wiener griechische Chronologie 
von 1273,’ BNJ, 11 (1934-5), 34 f., add Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. Dindorf, 1 (Bonn, 1832), 
18.7 ff., 22.19-27.3, 26, 534; 2, 216.22 ff.; John of Damascus, MPG, 19, 1297 f.; Photius, 
Bibliotheca, codex 116, MPG, 103, 392B-393A (cf. codex 115); O. Schissel, “Berechnung des 
Sonnen-, Mond- u. Schaltjahrszirkels in d. griechisch-christlichen Chronologie,’ BZ, 42 (1942), 
150-57; idem, “Die Osterrechnung des Nikolaos Artabasdos Rhabdas,’ BNJ, 14 (1938), 43-59; 
idem, ‘Note sur un catalogus codicum chronologorum Graecorum,’ Byzantion, 9 (1934), 269- 
95; G. Red], BZ, 35 (1935), 80-82. Cf. pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria, MPL, 54, 601-6 (C. W. 
Jones, op. cit., 38). See n. 100 infra. 

* MPG, 19, 1313-16; idem, Historia Byzantina, 8, 13, ed. L. Schopenus, 1 (Bonn, 1829), 
364-73. Cf. R. Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Grégoras (Paris, 1926), 282-5; idem, La cor- 
respondance de N.G. (Paris, 1927), iii, xiii; S. Bezdechi, ‘Un projet de réforme du calendrier 
par Nicéphore Grégoras,’ Mélanges @’histoire générale, ed. C. Marinescu (Cluj, 1927), 68-74. 

* Toc. cit., 1, 18.4-19.6, etc. 

* See n. 74 supra. Tzetzes, op. cit., ed. Theophilus Kiesslingius (Leipzig, 1826), 12, 125- 
257 (cf. 10, 534 ff.), stresses the importance of Meton’s ‘predecessors’ — Atlas, Orpheus, 
Homer, Hesiod, etc. For the scholiasts, see n. 81 supra. 

= Paroemiographi Graeci, 1, 433, no. 88: Mérwvos évautés: Métwv *APnvaios doTpodoyos, 6 
Thy évveakaioekaeTnpioa cuvTagapevos, Kal Gvopaoas eviavTov. Tods ovv paKpas UmepHecets roLoupevous 
érisxomtovtes éXeyov, “AvaBdrAcobat cis Tov Métwvos éviavtov. 
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inus. In the fullest extant account of these matters, that of the Eisagoge of 
Geminus, who made extensive use of the investigations of his predecessors, 
we find the principal facts on the duration of the lunar and solar years and 
of the chief Greek luni-solar cycles.” It is possible, of course, that Pletho 
may not have known Geminus, or the three pertinent works of Hipparchus, 
the epi éviavoiov peyébous, the wepi éuBodripwoev pnvav te Kai Huepov, and the 
mept pnviaiov xpdvov, none of which is extant, though Ptolemy and Theon of 
Alexandria allude to the first two, and Galen refers to the third.” But he did 
have Ptolemy's Mathematike Syntaxis (known to the Arabs as the Almagest), 
which, we can hardly doubt, was one of the chief sources of his own 
Mé6odos, and there he would have found Ptolemy's summary of the lost 
works of Hipparchus together with all the figures, in both lunar and solar 
terms, that are needed for computing the length of the luni-solar year.’ He 
may also have met the same facts in the commentaries on Ptolemy's Mathe- 
matike Syntaxis by Pappus, Theon of Alexandria, and Proclus,” the last of 
whom was one of Pletho’s favorite authors, while manuscripts containing 
the Mathematike Syntaxis with commentaries by Pappus, Theon, and Nich- 
olas Cabasilas are known to have been in the library of Pletho’s disciple, 
Bessarion.”” 

From one or more of these, or possibly from astronomical textbooks by 
John Tzetzes, Isaac Argyrus, Theodore Metochites, Nicephorus Gregoras, 
and Theodore Meliteniotes, most of which are still unpublished,” Pletho 


° 8, 2-6, 26-60 (100.8-102.8, 110.13-122.23); see Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 299 ff. 

° Ptolemy, Mathematike Syntaxis, 3, 1 (1, 206.24 f., 207.7 £., 20, and passim); Theon, 
op. cit., 3, 838.26, 840.1, 841.8 f.; Galen, epi xpioipwv jpepav, 3, 4, ed. C. G. Kiihn, Medi- 
corum Graecorum opera, 9 (Leipzig, 1825), 907.15 ff. 

™ Op. cit., 3, 1 (wepi rod peyeBovs Tod énavoiov ypdvov), 4, 2 (aepi rév mepiodixav ypovwy THs 
cedjvys), and 4, 3 (aepi rév kata pépos duardv Kujoewy THs ceAnvys)- 

“It is probable that Pappus’s commentary on the Mathematike Syntaxis would have in- 
cluded these data, but the extant portion of this work covers only Bks. 5 and 6: A. Rome, 
op. cit., 1, xvii f. The Hipparchan figures are reproduced by Theon in his commentary on the 
third and fourth books of the Mathematike Syntaxis: for the solar year, op. cit., 3, 840.1- 
841.16, etc., and for the lunar month, ibid., 995.4-6, etc. Cf. Proclus, Hypotyposis astrono- 
micarum positionum, ed. Karl Manitius (Leipzig, 1909), 68.3 ff. (solar year). The cycles of 
Meton and Callippus are treated also in Theodosius, De diebus et noctibus, 2, 17 £., ed. Rudolf 
Fecht, Abh. d. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, Philolog.-hist. Kl., N.F., 19,4 (1927), 148- 
55; cf. on Aratus (n. 81 supra). 

*’ For the list of Bessarion’s books, see MPG, 161, 701-714; Henri Omont, ‘Inventaire des 
mss. grecs et latins donnés 4 Saint Marc de Venise par le Cardinal Bessarion (1468), Revue 
des bibliothéques, 4 (1894), 158 (nos. 230, 234, 245, 247, 248), 159 (nos. 257, 258). Cf. 
Morelli, Bibliotheca manuscripta, 191; A. Rome, op. cit., 1, xxi; Konrat Ziegler, s.v. Theon 
(no. 15), PW, V A (1934), 2076 f. 

"See Guilland, Essai, 278 f.; and Krumbacher, Geschichte, 2, 159, 535, 623. For 
Theodore Meliteniotes, see excerpts, ed. J. Heeg, Catalogus codicum astrologorum Graecorum, 
5.3 (Brussels, 1910), 183-47 (n.b. 142.14-19); H. Usener, Kleine Schriften, 3 (Leipzig-Berlin, 
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would have discovered that two successive improvements had been made 
upon the Metonic 19 year cycle, the first by Callippus (330/29 3.c.) and 
the second by Hipparchus (146/45 p.c.). At the same time it would have 
been clear to him that the enneakaidekaeteris was not greatly affected by 
the refinements introduced by Callippus and Hipparchus, both of whom 
retained the basic intercalation of a thirteenth month seven times in every 
period of 19 years (making a total of 235 complete lunations every 19 
years ), although the Callippic cycle (éxxase8dounxovraernpis) amounted to 
76 years (19x 4, with 27,759 days [ (6940 x 4)-1], the year being computed 
at 365.25 days, and the lunar month at 29.530851 )*” and the Hipparchan to 
304 years (76 x 4, with 111,035 days [ (27,759 x 4)-1], the year being com- 
puted at 365.24671 days, and the lunar month at 29.530585).°* All that 
Pletho would have required for the proper understanding of these three 
cycles is provided by a few words in the third book of the Mathematike 
Syntaxis: 


Again, after remarking in his treatise, Concerning Intercalary Months and Days, that 
the length of the year according to the school of Meton and Euctemon is 365% plus 144 
[ie., 365549] days, and according to Callippus only 365% days, he [Hipparchus] con- 
tinues in these words: “We find that the number of whole months contained in the 19 
years is the same as they make it, but that the year in actual fact contains %4 9th of a 
day less than the 14 of a day which they give it, so that in 300 years there is a deficiency, 
in comparison with Meton’s figures, of five days, and in comparison with Callippus’s, 
of one day.’ Then summing up his own view . . . he says: ‘I have also discussed the 
length of the year in a book, in which I prove that the solar year, — that is, the length 
of time in which the sun passes from one solstice back to the same solstice, or from one 
equinox to the same equinox, — contains 365% days minus very nearly 149 9th of a day 
and night, and not exactly the one fourth which the mathematicians suppose it to have 
in addition to the said whole number of days.’ °" 


From this paragraph, and the section preceding it on the Callippic cycle, 
both of which occur in Theon in somewhat expanded form, Pletho could 
have learned the essential facts concerning the Metonic and Callippic 
cycles. Ptolemy does not actually give the number (235) of lunations 


1914), 360 ff.; and Giovanni Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone (Studi e Testi, 56 
[Rome, 1931]), 174-81, 189-91, 233-86 (on Meliteniotes and Argyrus). 

” The Callippic cycle is described by Geminus, Eisagoge, 8,57-60 (122.8-23), Ptolemy, 
op. cit., 3, 1 (1, 207.1 ff.), and Theon, op. cit., 3, 889.1-840.4. Cf. Dinsmoor, Archons of 
Athens, 361 ff., 408 f., for the computations. 

” Ptolemy, op. cit., for the length of the solar year, 3, 1 (1, 206.24-208.14), and of the 
lunar month, 4, 2 (1, 271.9-12), 4, 3 (1, 278.3 ff.); Theon, op. cit., 3, 840.1-841.20 (solar 
year), and 3, 995.4-6, 1027.16-1028.6 (lunar month). 

“Op. cit., 3, 1 (1, 207.7-208.2); the translation is taken from Dinsmoor, Archons of 
Athens, 408 f., with a few minor changes. 

*° Loc. cit. (in nn. 95 f.). 
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(complete lunar months) per enneakaidekaeteris, but this information is 
available in Geminus and in Theon, the latter of whom states that the cycle 
of Callippus included 940 conjunctions (i.e., 235 x 4 lunar months) and 29 
intercalary days.* Geminus omits the Hipparchan data on the length of the 
lunar month, solar year, and luni-solar cycle, and Censorinus seems to be 
the only ancient authority who actually says that the Hipparchan luni-solar 
period lasted 304 years, although this figure could easily have been inferred. 
But Byzantine computists like Nicephorus Gregoras, Matthew Hieromo- 
nachus, Matthew Blastares, and Isaac Argyrus knew the 76 year cycle had 
been criticized as exceeding the true solar time by somewhat less than 
1/300 of a day a year; and the last three named, all of whom flourished in the 
fourteenth century, allude to a cycle of 304 years.’ 

The question is, which of these cycles, if any, did Pletho adopt as his 
own? Scholars have usually assumed that Pletho used the Metonic enneakai- 
dekaeteris, and Vincent has even calculated a specimen Plethonic calendar 
of New Year dates in Julian days on this basis.” It is not implausible that 
Pletho would have rejected the inaccurate octaeteris and the Callippic 76 
year cycle; and he may well have spurned the Christian form of the enneakai- 
dekaeteris (the 582 year cycle = 19 x 28) because of his antipathy to the 
Church. But if he had studied Ptolemy's Mathematike Syntaxis, as it is 
reasonable to believe that he had, it is difficult to see why he would have 
repudiated the Hipparchan 804 year cycle," with its extraordinarily ac- 
curate computations of the length of the solar year and of the lunar month, 
which had the support and approbation of Ptolemy and Theon,**’ in favor 
of either the Metonic or the Callippic, which, according to Hipparchus and 
the Ptolemaic tradition, after 300 years exceeded the true solar time by five 
days and one day respectively.” 

” Kisagoge, 8, 53 (120.18 ff.); Theon, op. cit., 3, 839.1-10. 

°° Censorinus, De die natali, 18, 9 (38.18 f.); Nicephorus Gregoras, Historia Byzantina, 
8, 13, ed. L. Schopenus, 1, 367.2 ff.,; Matthew Hieromonachus, ed. Arthur Mentz, Beitrdge zur 
Osterfestberechnung bei den Byzantinern (Konigsberg i. Pr., 1906), 112, 118; Matthew 
Blastares, Syntagma Alphabeticum, II, 7, MPG, 145, 65C ff., n.b. 72A; Isaac Argyrus, MPG, 
19, 1308B-1309A, 1312AB. This information stems from Ptolemy’s Mathematike Syntaxis as 
quoted supra, either directly or mediately by way of some commentary like that of Theon. 
None of the Byzantine authors named here mentions Callippus, although Gregoras and Argyrus 


both refer to Ptolemy (the latter specifically to the Syntaxis), and Argyrus discusses the 76 


year cycle. 

10 Alexandre, 444-55. 

® Actually, Hipparchus’s estimates exceed the correct figures for these two units by only 
6 minutes 30 seconds and one half second respectively: Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 409. 

8 See texts cited in nn. 96 f.; Ptolemy, op. cit., 3, 1 (1, 191.20), speaks of Hipparchus as 
diAdroves Te 6.00 Kal prradnOys- Cf. ibid., 203.12 ff., 204.1 ff. 

1° Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 310, 362; modern astronomers find the excess to be more 
than 6 days for the Metonic cycle (80 minutes, 11 seconds annually), and over two days for 
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The lost sections of Pletho’s chapter on the calendar would undoubtedly 
have been explicit on this point. As it is, however, since the intercalation of 
a thirteenth month approximately every three years would have been re- 
quired whether Pletho had depended upon his own astronomical observa- 
tion or upon any one of the principal luni-solar cycles, we cannot be sure 
which of these two expedients he preferred. But his reference to the deter- 
mination of the solstices by the most accurate instruments attainable 
seems to indicate that he was not satisfied to regulate his year by theoretical 
considerations alone, as provided by the cycles, and that he proposed, so 
far as possible, to check the operation of the cycle annually, by empirical 
verification of the date of the winter solstice. To this decision he may well 
have been led both by the disagreements of the ancient astronomers on the 
length of the solar year (and of the lunar month), and by the conflict of 
authorities on the date of the winter solstice," the precise and accurate 
calculation of the solstices being a matter of considerable difficulty, as Ptol- 
emy and Theon point out.’’’ Moreover, it is possible that he never contem- 
plated a cyclical arrangement for his luni-solar years, and that the Nomoi, 
in its original form, as the last complete sentence (in n. 23 supra) perhaps 
suggests, would have had nothing to add to the extant text on the matter of 
intercalation. On this hypothesis, all that would be required would be the 
intercalation of a thirteenth month of 30 days approximately every two or 


the Callippic (11 minutes, 14 seconds annually). The Metonic lunar month was too long by 
one minute, 55 seconds, and the Callippic by 23 seconds. 

™ See p. 189 supra. 

*’ Of the numerous dates given in the ancient sources, I note the following: Nov. 24: 
Geoponica, 1, 5, ed. H. Beckh (Leipzig, 1895), 10.8 ff.; Dec. 22: Das Kalendarium des Anti- 
ochus, ed. F. Boll, SB, Heidelberg, Philosoph.-hist. Kl, 1 (1910), 16. Abh., 16; Dec. 23: 
John Lydus, De ostentis, ed. C. Wachsmuth (Leipzig, 1897), 157.1 f. (Clodius); Dec. 24: 
pseudo-Geminus, ibid., 189.3-5 (= MPG, 19, 925 f.); Dec. 26: Ptolemy, Apparitiones, ed. 
Wachsmuth, ed. cit., 232.4-6 (= MPG, 19, 880D); Dec. 28: Der Kalender des sogenannten 
Clodius Tuscus, ed, L. Bianchi, SB, Heidelberg, etc., 5 (1914), 3. Abh., 48. Cf. Ptolemy, 
Mathematike Syntaxis, 3,1 (1, 191.15 ff.); Theon, op. cit., 3, 809.9 ff. 

During the Middle Ages, the winter solstice according to the Julian calendar came several 
days before the traditional date of December 21/22. In the fifteenth century, for example, 
when the Julian calendar was nine days behind the true solar time, the Julian winter solstice 
fell on December 12/18. See Robert Schram, Kalendariographische u. Chronologische Tafeln 
(Leipzig, 1908), 62 f. 

 Mathematike Syntaxis, 3, 1 (the whole chapter, but especially Heiberg, 1, 203.12-22: 
evexey d€ Tod KaboAov Te Tas THY TpomdV TypHoEs SvadiaKpiTous civat, etc.); Theon, op. cit., 3, 
837.11 ff. Ptolemy’s observations of the solstices have been studied by A. Rome in his edition 
of Theon, ibid., 3, 879 n. 5, and in two papers entitled ‘Les observations d’équinoxes et de 
solstices dans le chapitre 1 du livre 3 du Commentaire sur l’Almageste par Théon d’Alexandrie,’ 
Annales de la Société Scientifique de Bruxelles. Série 1, Sciences mathématiques et physiques, 
97 (1937), 213-36; 58 (1938), 6-26. Cf. Joseph Fischer, Claudii Ptolemaei Geographiae 
Codex Urbinas Graecus 82. Tomus Prodromus, De Cl. Ptolemaei vita, operibus, Geographia 
praesertim, eiusque fatis. Pars prior (Leiden-Leipzig, 1932), 40-42. 
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three years, as for example in the scheme described by Theodore of Gaza, 
who makes no reference to any of the classical cycles. 

As a matter of fact, Pletho’s new year date, based upon observation, 
would not differ appreciably in any one or two enneakaidekaeterides from 
those compiled by Vincent. The differences would accumulate, however, 
with the passing of time; and the empirical method, if not well executed, 
might conceivably go far astray. On the other hand, had Pletho chosen the 
Hipparchan solar year (which exceeds the true solar year by only 6 minutes 
30 seconds annually )*°* as the basis of his luni-solar cycle, the disparity be- 
tween the true solar time and the cycle would have amounted to only a little 
more than 32 hours in 304 years. In any short term of years in Pletho’s day, 
the empirical system was more likely to be inaccurate than the cyclical, 
because of the lack of an infallible method of determining the exact date of 
the solstice. In most cases a deviation of a few days, which it was all but 
impossible to avoid, would be of little importance and would not affect the 
date of the new year. But in a year in which the winter solstice occurred in 
close proximity to the day of the new moon, a faulty observation could easily 
advance or postpone the date of the new year by as much as a whole 
month.” These errors might prove to be cumulative, but the chances are 
that they would be rectified automatically in a year or so by new determina- 
tions of the solstice." 


VI. HELIOTROPION 


The j\torpomtors to which Pletho appeals as the final arbiters in the deter- 
mination of the winter solstice were sundials of some sort or other. Though 
an instrument of the greatest simplicity, known and used by the Greeks at 
least as early as the sixth century before Christ, the »orpémov, or apoddoyior, 


178 MPG, 19, 1212D-1213B. The Athenians themselves, though fairly consistent in the 
number of intercalations (7) for each Metonic cycle, did not adhere to any fixed pattern of 
alternation between intercalary and ordinary years: Pritchett-Neugebauer, Calendars of 
Athens, 6-10. 

18 Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 409. 

@ Suppose a new moon occurring just before the winter solstice to be regarded, errone- 
ously, as following the solstice. It would then be considered the first new moon after the 
winter solstice, and as such the first day of the new year. This mistake would put new year's 
day one month too early. Conversely, suppose a new moon occurring after the winter solstice, 
and thus actually the first new moon of the new year, to be taken to be prior to the winter 
solstice. The error this time would involve the erroneous postponement of the new year by 
one whole month. For a convenient list of new moon dates between 1400 and 1458, see 
H. Grattan Guinness, Creation centered in Christ, Astronomical appendix (London, 1896), 
504-18. 

© Pletho no doubt had made provision for the intercalary day (the leap-year day), though 
the Nomoi in its extant form is silent about this. Cf. n. 149 infra. 
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as it was defined by both Suidas and the pseudo-Zonaras,"’ was of funda- 
mental importance in computing the altitude of the sun and the length of the 
day, which are the most obvious measurable criteria of the rotation of the 
seasons, the longest day and the highest altitude of the sun (the shortest 
shadow cast by the gnomon of the sun-dial, or by any vertical object, at 
noon) marking the summer solstice, and the shortest day and lowest alti- 
tude of the sun (longest shadow at noon) marking the winter solstice. It 
was an 7Avorpémuov that Meton is said by Philochorus to have erected in 
Athens, év rij viv oton éxxdnoia mpos 7@ Teixes év TH mvuki.” The Byzantine 
Greeks were, of course, familiar with #Atorpédmia, and Pletho had no doubt 
seen such famous structures as the ®poddyov in the southwest court of the 
Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, which seems to have been a 
‘semi-independent structure . . . provided not only with sundials and 
clepsydrae but also perhaps with a mechanical clock,’ "* as well as the horo- 
logia in the Church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, in the imperial palace, and 
elsewhere in the Empire, if he did not know the references in the historians, 
chroniclers, lexicographers, and poets.’ 


™ Suidas, 8.0.: jAvorpémiov: wpodoyeiov. dT. yvopwv eatt ro év Tois HAoTporios mnyvipevor, 
Omep éededpev “Avagipavdpos Kai éornoev émt tév oxiobjpwv. Pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon, 1, 987: 
jMoTpomiov: wpoAoyeiov, wpordytov. Theodore Meliteniotes, cis riv Swdpootvyy, ed. Miller, 
Notices et extraits des mss. de la Bibliothéque Impériale, 19.2 (1858), 72, v. 1365 f. Cf. Paul 
Tannery, Pour l’histoire de la science helléne (2d ed., Paris, 1980), 85 ff.; Rehm, s.v. Horo- 
logium, PW, 8 (1913), 2419; H. Diels — W. Kranz, Fragmente d. Vorsokratiker, 1 (Berlin, 
1934), 44.8 (Pherecydes of Syrus); Gottling, De Metonis astronomi heliotropio Athenis in 
muro Pnycis posito (Jena, 1861). 

™ Scholium on Aristophanes, Birds, 997 (233.24 f.). 

™ Emerson H. Swift, Hagia Sophia (N. Y., 1940), 180 and index s.v.; E. M. Antoniades, 
“Expats THS ‘Ayias Sodias, 1 (Athens, 1907), 119 ff. 

™ In addition to the texts cited by E. M. Antoniades, loc. cit., see Cleomedes, De motu 
circulari corporum caelestium, 1, 10, ed. H. Ziegler (Leipzig, 1891), 99.1 ff.; Ptolemy, mepl 
dvadnppatos, Claudii Ptolemaei opera quae exstant omnia, 2, Opera astronomica minora, 
ed. J. L. Heiberg (Leipzig, 1907), 187-228; Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, 
ed. T. Preger, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1901-7), indices, s.vv. épodAdyrov, dpodoyeiov; Cramer, Anecdota 
Graeca, 1, 382.1 ff.; Nicephorus Blemmydes, Epitome physica, 28, 5, MPG, 142, 1272B. 
Cf. J. N. Svoronos, ‘La Tholos d’Athénes,’ Numismatische Zeitschrift, 55 (N.F. 15, 1922), 129 
n. 8 and passim; A. G. Paspates, The Great Palace of Constantinople (London, 1893), 119 and 
index, s.v.; A. A. Vasiliev, ‘Harun-ibn-Yahya and his description of Constantinople,’ Seminarium 
Kondakovianum, 5 (1932), 160 and n. 59. See also O. Schissel, ‘Antike Stundentafeln,’ 
Hermes, 71 (1936), 104-17; Wilhelm Kubitschek, Grundriss d. antiken Zeitrechnung (Handb. 
d. Altertumswiss., 1.7 [Munich, 1928]), 174-218; H. Diels, Antike Technik (2nd ed., Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1920), 155-232; and the works of Ernst v. Bassermann-Jordan and Joseph Drecker 
listed in the bibliography of Ernst Zinner, Die dltesten Raderuhren u. modernen Sonnenuhren 
(Bamberg, 1939). 
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VII. WINTER SOLSTICE 


In beginning his new year with the first new moon after the winter 
solstice, Pletho was rejecting the Athenian convention *” of starting with 
the first new moon after the summer solstice, in order to follow the precept 
of Plutarch, who had examined the question of the best point of departure 
for the new year in his Aetia Romana. In this discussion (under the heading 
Aud ti Tov “lavovdpiov phva véou érovs apxiv AapwBavovor;) Plutarch decides 
in favor of commencing the new year after the winter solstice, in conform- 
ance with the precedent set by Numa. The reasons for his decision are set 
forth in a passage which had special importance for Pletho because it com- 
bines the authority of Numa and Plutarch, two of the persons he names in 
the Nomoi in his list of his principal sources. 


Consider [Plutarch says] whether Numa may not have adopted a beginning of the 
year which seems to us to be in accord with nature. Speaking generally, to be sure, 
there is no natural first or last in a cycle; and it is by custom that some adopt one start- 
ing point for chronology, and others another. They do best, however, who begin [the 
year] after the winter solstice, when the sun has ceased to move away and turns about 
to retrace his course towards us. For this beginning of the year is in a certain way 
natural to mankind, since it increases the duration of the daylight that we receive, 
diminishes that of the darkness, and brings closer the lord and ruler of the whole world 
of flux.1!® 


For a Greek relying on the luni-solar calendar, ‘after the winter solstice’ 
could mean nothing but the first new moon after the solstice. This is clear 
not only from the general practice of the ancient Greeks ‘” but also from 
Plutarch’s use of vovpnvia a few lines previously,“* which Pletho would 


Plato, Laws, 6, 767C: ragas 8) Tas dpyds, dmdcas Te Kat’ EviavTov Kal Grocat whElw ypovov 
dpxovoww, éreday péeAAn véos eviavTos petra Oepwas tpowas TH emiovTe pyvi ylyvecOa, tavTns THs 
hpepas TH mpoabev wdvras xpy Tos dpyovras ovvedOeiy cis ev iepdv. . . . It was axiomatic that the 
month began on the day of the new moon; see nn. 220, 236 f. infra. 

™6 Aetia Romana, 19 (268CD); the translation has been reproduced, with several changes, 
from F. C. Babbitt’s version in the Loeb Library edition of the Moralia: épa 8 py paddAov 6 
Nopas rH dice tpoonkovoay apxnv édaBe Tob Erous Ws pos Huds. KaGdAov pev yap ovdev éoTt ioe. 
TOV &V KUKAM TEpLpEpopevuY, OUT’ ExyaTov, OTE TpaTOV, vou 8° GAAnV GAOL TOD xpovov AapPavovowy 
dpxnv' dpiora 8° of ryv pera Tpords yxeepvas Aap Bavovres, Orynvika Tod mpdow Badilew wemavpevos 
6 HAtos érvotpeder Kal dvaxdprTea madi pods Huas ylyverar yap avOpwros Tporov Tia KaTa prov, 
Tov pev Tod dutds ab~ovaa xpovov ypiv, pecotoa dé TOY TOD OKOTOUS, éyyuTEpw SE roLotca TOV KUpLOV 
kal fyeudva THs pevoTys odcias drdoys. Cf. J. Lydus, De mensibus, 1, 17 (10.14 ff.): dpyny 8 
éyvtavtod 6 Noupas dyew ebéomice ‘Pwpaiors, drav “Hos tov Aiyoxepov pecdlwv | Aiyoxepws ( Capri- 
corn) is the sign the sun enters at the winter solstice] atée: rhv juepay, drootpépuv mpds Huds 
dd Tob voriov Kapmrihpos. . . . (Numa ordained that the Romans should reckon the year as 
beginning when the sun, in the middle of Capricorn, increases the [length of] the day, and 
turns back towards us from the southern limits of its course. . . .). I retain the spelling of 
Numa adopted by the editors of the texts cited. 

27 See nn. 236 f. infra. On the beginning of the year in general, see Nilsson, Entstehung, 49. 

"8 Toc. cit. (268B): . . . Kai yevéoOar tov “Iavovdpiov mpdrov, Ott TH vovpyvia TovToV Tod 
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have interpreted in lunar terms. An interesting commentary on Pletho's 
use of this section of the Aetia Romana is to be found in the De mensibus 
of Theodore of Gaza, who applauds Pletho’s choice of a new year date and 
justifies it by summarizing this very same passage from Plutarch." 
Unfortunately, Pletho’s devotion to the classics was responsible, in this 
instance, for a certain ambiguity of language (n. 28 supra), which might 
give the impression, as the words of Plutarch perhaps suggest,” that the 
cold weather of winter was caused, in Pletho’s opinion, by the sun’s being 
farther away from the earth at this season than at any other time of the year. 
The same ambiguous terminology, which is to be found also among the 
Stoics and in the Eisagoge of Geminus,’” had some medieval currency, as 
the statements of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Julian, John Lydus, Suidas,’” 
Eustathius, and Theodore of Gaza show.’” Nevertheless, Pletho had access 
to more precise authorities. The reason for cold weather is accurately 
described in the first book of the Apotelesmatica of Claudius Ptolemy. And 
the same authors Mathematike Syntaxis, together with the commentaries 
thereon of Theon of Alexandria and Proclus, and such works as the zepi 
Xpeias TOV oipavioy cwudrov (De utilitate corporum caelestium) of Symeon 
Seth (ca. 1057-59), and the Svvraypa rév recodpwr pabnparov (Quadrivium) 
of George Pachymeres (d. 1310) correctly state that the sun is farthest away 
from the earth (i.e., at apogee) near the time of the summer solstice.’ 
Attention should be drawn, however, to the fact that the authors who 


pnvos, nv ypepay Kadavdas *lavovapias xadotow, of mpetot KateoTdbyoav tata, Tov Bacircwy 
éxrecovtwy. Cf. also Plutarch’s definition of the month as beginning on the day of the new 
moon in Solon, 25, 3, and passim; see n. 220 infra. In Romulus, 11, 2, Plutarch says, viv pev ov 
ovdev ai ‘Pwpaixal voupnviar mpos Tas ‘EXAnrixds dpodoyovpevov éxovow, but the context indicates 
that he has reference not merely to vousyvia as such, but to the system of reckoning in general. 

™ MPG, 19, 1200D: xai ed ryvde [sc. dpyiv rob evavrot] éxawel TIAnGov. vdpw yap adAAwv 
GAAnY Tod Eros ayovTwY apynv, dice ws EolKey aity ovoa apyy ywika dy FALos, 6 THs yevéecews 
KUpLOS, TOD Tpocw lévar Anywv avakdprTew Apyerat Os Has, Kal TOV pev TOD dwTos aver XpOvov, TOV 
S€ TOU oKOTOUS peLol- dpHds otv Kal Noupas dpynv tora’Tyv ‘Pwpatos téraye. - - . 

™ Cf. pseudo-Plutarch, De placitis philosophorum, 4, 1 (898A) = Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci, 385.18-23 (cf. Herodotus, 2, 24 f.). 

™ Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum, 7, 151 f£.; Geminus, Eisagoge, 1, 12 (6.21-8.2). 

™ Alexander, In Aristotelis Meteorologicorum libros commentarium, ed. Michael Hayduck 
(Berlin, 1899), 59.21-8, 97.24 ff.; Julian: see text quoted at n. 144 infra; J. Lydus (n. 116 
supra). Suidas, Lexicon, s.v. Zap (2, 188.16 f.), gives the converse of this proposition, stating 
that the sun is closer to us in spring. 

™ See text in n. 119 supra; Eustathius, Opuscula, 316.7-10. 

" Apotelesmatica, 1, 10, ed. F. Boll and A. Boer, Claudii Ptolemaei opera quae exstant 
omnia, 3.1 (Leipzig, 1940), 30.15-17. Ptolemy’s explanation is repeated by one of the anony- 
mous commentators on the Phaenomena of Aratus, ed. E. Maass, 180.82-131.1 = MPG, 19, 
1149B; Mathematike Syntaxis, 3, 4 (1, 233.8 f.); Karl Manitius, Des Claudius Ptolemdus 
Handbuch der Astronomie, 1 (Leipzig, 1912), 167.1 ff., 428 n. 23; Theon, op. cit., 3, 
879.6-14 and n. 5; Proclus, Hypotyposis astronomicarum positionum, 8, 64 f. and 7, 28 f., ed. 
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write of the sun’s being ‘farthest from us’ in the winter, and ‘closest to us’ in 
the summer never actually say that the sun is farthest away from the earth 
(or at apogee) in winter, and closest to the earth (or at perigee) in summer. 
What they apparently meant was that in northern latitudes in winter the 
sun appears in the sky south of the zenith and that by summer it has come 
‘back to us,’ i.e., has moved northward over the celestial equator, so that it 
stands closer to the zenith (the proximity to the zenith varying with the lati- 
tude of the observer). This point of view is well illustrated by Psellus, who 
remarks in his Avéackahia wavrodary (De omnifaria doctrina) that when 
the sun moves north of the celestial equator and stands overhead (in north- 
ern latitudes) it produces summer, and that when it moves southward it 
produces winter (ioréov ws Grav pev 6 yrtos Bopevos july yévyntrat, Kai varep 
Kedhahys Kivotro, Pépos motel Grav Sé rpds vdrov aédOn Kerpmava éepydleras....).”° 
Conversely, as in pseudo-Plutarch, De placitis philosophorum (n. 120 supra), 
the sun is stated to be ‘nearer’ Egypt in the winter [than in the summer, 
when it is ‘closer’ to regions farther north]. In other words, these writers 
seem to say, north of the equator the sun is closer to the zenith, and its rays 
are more direct, in summer than in winter, the situation being reversed in 
the southern hemisphere. This is perfectly true. The error would lie in not 
realizing that the apogee and perigee of the sun coincide approximately with 
the summer and winter solstices respectively, and in confusing angular dis- 
tance with linear distance, so as to assume that, when the sun moves farther 
and farther away from the zenith of the observer in northern latitudes, in its 
southward course along the ecliptic, appearing lower and lower over the 
horizon (angular distance), it also moves farther away from the earth in 
miles. 

It is hazardous to dogmatize, but a careful study ”* of these texts seems 
to indicate that the writers who use language similar to that of Plutarch 
and Pletho were undoubtedly guilty, from our point of view, of carelessness 
of expression, but possibly innocent of the error of supposing that winter is 
the season during which the sun is farthest from the earth. This hypothesis 
gains a certain measure of confirmation from the fact that Symeon Seth, who 


1254 


Manitius, 72.9-19, 226.16-24, 287 n. 6. Cf. Olympiodorus, In Aristotelis Meteora, ed. 
W. Stiive (Berlin, 1900), 176.32 ff.; Anecdota Graeca, ed. Cramer, 1, 377.11 ff. 

Symeon Seth, ed. A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia et alia, 2, Textes grecs relatifs a Uhis- 
toire des sciences (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de [Université de 
Liége, 88 [1939]), 116.5 ff.; George Pachymeres, edd. P. Tannery and E. Stephanou, Studi e 
Testi, 94 (Rome, 1940), 379.1-6, 318.3 ff., 23 #., 397.11 ff. 

25 MPG, 122, 748D-749A. 

8 See my ‘brdyeos, a Byzantine term for perigee, and some Byzantine views of the date 
of perigee and apogee,’ Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 13 (1947), 385-403; Symeon Seth, 
loc. cit. (in n. 124), 111.10 ff., 2, 49.6 ff. 
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was correctly informed on the season of apogee and perigee, as the passage 
cited in n. 124 supra demonstrates, elsewhere in the same treatise explains 
winter by the sun’s remoteness (8a rv Tob HAiov ardoracw) and summer 
by the sun’s proximity (8:a rip éyyiérnta). In another work (Stvopus rv 
gvoixdv, Conspectus rerum naturalium, which had previously been attrib- 
uted to Psellus), he says that winter comes because the sun is far from us 
at that time (81a 75 tyriKatra eivar méppwbev judv). Obviously, Seth has 
reference here to the sun’s angular distance from the zenith, and not to its 
linear distance from the earth. The example of Symeon Seth, though not 
unique, may be insufficient to support a generalization concerning all of the 
texts cited in nn. 116-123 supra, but it should at least serve as a warning 
that it would be unjust to condemn Pletho and the others who resort to the 
same terminology without more incriminating evidence. 

The juxtaposition of the prescription to begin the year after the winter 
solstice and the description of the position of the sun at that time, plus 
citation of both Numa and Plutarch in the Nomoi, would seem to indicate 
that Pletho’s new year date was derived from the passage from Plutarch 
translated supra. But by accepting Plutarch’s counsel in this matter, Pletho 
was by no means turning his back upon the pagan Greek tradition. Ptolemy 
knew of Greeks who used the winter solstice as the terminus a quo for the 
new year, and in expounding the reasons for the choice of either of the 
solstices or of the equinoxes for this purpose remarks that some preferred 
the winter solstice because it is at this juncture that the day first begins to 
increase in length.”° More sweeping is the generalization of John Lydus in 
the third book of the De mensibus that 


. . . the Greeks reckoned the beginning of the year from December 25, the [win- 
ter] solstice, while the Romans started eight days later with the first of January; for the 
Greeks keep watch for the solstice, and the Romans wait until the shadow cast by the 
gnomon begins to contract, the reduction in the [length of the] shadow being imper- 


ceptible for eight days.1*7 


By Greeks here we are, I think, to understand ‘pagans,’ in this instance 
presumably heathen Greeks of late antiquity who venerated this day as the 


** Apotelesmatica, 2, 11, 4, edd. Boll et Boer, 94.9-11: TEpL THS TOU ETOUS VeopNVias: . . . 
TO O€ xeyepwOv TpomiKoY ba 76 TpHTws Apxeobar TOTE TO peyeBos TIS MMEpas amo pewoews abénow 
Aap Bavev- 

“8, 17 (57.24-58.2): dre “EAAnves pev dad ris Ke AcxewBpiov tHv apynv érovobvro Tob érovus 
rou THY Tpomryv, “Pwpaior S€ pera dxrad ipépas Kata tiv mpwryv “lavovapiov: of pev “EAAnves Thy 
Tporny aityv typobvres, of S¢ ‘Pwpaior tiv Tod yvepovos oxidv Tore ovoTéAAcoba dp£erar: pexpe 
yap Tov OKre dveraidOnros éotw 4 THs oKLGs pelwors. So far as I know, this text has not been cited 
or discussed in the literature (n. 182 infra) on the Natalis Solis Invicti. Note also ibid., 149.19- 
150.10, 162.3 f. (cf. 61.1 ff., 159.2 £., 174.5 ff, 21 f.), where Adéudoria (Avéidoria) is equated 
with the month of January. 
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birthday of the sun (on which see infra). For this type of chronology did not 
apply without exception to all of ancient Greece, as Lydus himself was well 
aware,” although it was once argued, on other grounds, that the month 
corresponding to our December/January had originally been the first month 
of the Greek year. This theory has been abandoned,” but Pletho could 
have appealed to the example of a number of Greek city-states which, unlike 
the Athenians, began their new year on the day of the first new moon after 
the winter solstice. These were Delos, Elis, and Tauromenium, as well as, 
some would add, Lamia and Boeotia.’”? Our knowledge of the new year 
date of these localities rests on epigraphic evidence, which we cannot as- 
sume that Pletho knew. He could, however, have pointed to the statement 
of Plutarch in his life of Pelopidas that the Boeotian new year began around 
the time of the winter solstice,’ and to the statements of Ptolemy and John 
Lydus quoted supra. 

It may have been of some relevance also to Pletho that the winter 
solstice, to which he had assigned so prominent a place in his chronological 
system, was close to (or, in some calendars, identical with) the festival of 
the Natalicia Solis, held on December 25 (a day designated in the pagan 
calendar by the rubric, jdtiov yeveOvov aver das), the heathen celebration 


"8 Thid., 3, 22 (60.15-17), where he says: “EXAnves 6€ THY rpoTHY TOD KapKivov poipar, ws 
dv tis erot, THY eikdda Tplrny Tod Tovviov pyves, eis dpxnv erovs tapedocar, and has reference to 
the Athenian year, which of course began on the first new moon after the summer solstice, and 
not always on June 23. It is important to note that the ancient sources rarely specify that the 
new year began on the day of the new moon after the solstice; they usually content themselves, 
as here, with some abbreviated statement which must be understood in lunar terms: Diodorus 
Siculus, Bibliotheca historica, 12, 36, 2; Ptolemy, Mathematike Syntaxis, 3, 1 (1, 205.15 ff.). 
For the lunar elements of the Greek month, see nn. 178-85 infra. On the new year date, cf. 
n. 160 infra. 

On “E)Anves as ‘pagans,’ see Julius Jiithner, Hellenen u. Barbaren (Das Erbe d. Alten, 8 
[Leipzig, 1923]), index, s.v. "EAAnves, etc. In another passage, De mensibus, 3, 22 (60.1-3), 
Lydus uses “EAAnves to designate non-Attic Greeks (Macedonians); but usually he applies 
this term to the Greeks in general. 

™ Nilsson, Entstehung, 49 f.; Ernst Bischoff, PW, 7 (1912), 692.7 ff.; Ginzel, Handbuch, 
2, 347 ff., 380; Schmidt-Riihl, Handbuch, 387-403. 

°° The evidence, predominantly inscriptional, is summarized by Ernst Bischoff, “De fastis 
Graecorum antiquioribus,’ Leipziger Studien zur classischen Philologie, 7 (1884), 313 ff. = I, 
idem, s.v. Kalender, PW, 10 (1919), 1568 ff. = II. Delos (1, 390, 392; II, 1569.58 ff., 1583 
[56], 1591 [56]), Tauromenium (I, 372-4: II, 1569.58 ff., 1593.37), Lamia (I, 340; II, 1576 
[4], 1589 [4]), Boeotia (I, 343 ff.; H, 1576 [7], 1589 [7]). 

M. P. Nilsson, Studia de Dionystis Atticis (Lund, 1900), 6-14, and Entstehung, 49, shows 
that Boukatios, the first month of the Boeotian new year, preceded the winter solstice in 
ancient times, although it came after the solstice in Plutarch’s day. 

Bischoff says the Elean new year fell around the winter solstice (I, 347-9; II, 1569.58 ff.), 
but he also says it came on the new moon following the summer solstice (II, 1577.17 fe), 
Dinsmoor, ‘Archaeology and astronomy’ (see n. 42 supra), 141 f., 171-8, proves that the Elean 
year began after the winter solstice. 

W194 I. 
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of which determined the date of the Christian observance of Christmas.**” 
This would accord well with Pletho’s own heliolatric interests, as evidenced 
by his hymns to the sun, which George of Trebizond praises for their ele- 
gance and charm: 


Vidi, uidi ego, uidi et legi preces in solem eius [sc. Plethonis], quibus, sicut cre- 
atorem totius, hymnis extollit atque adorat, tanta uerborum elegantia compositionis, 
suauitate numeri, sonoritate schematum, rebus accommodata, dignitate distincta, ut 
nihil addi posse uideatur, sententiis autem ita caute diuinos solis honores efferentem, 
ut ne doctissimi quidem, (nisi) attentius saepiusque perlegerint, animaduertere 
possint.1°° 


The reference in the last sentence to a conscious attempt on the part of 
Pletho to conceal the fact that he was paying divine honors to the sun is 
somewhat obscure. There may have been some cryptoheliolatric verses from 
Pletho’s hand which are either lost or unpublished. But it is probable that 
George of Trebizond should not be taken literally, and that he was thinking 
of the hymn to the sun which Pletho borrowed from Proclus and reédited 
with a few changes,” or even of Pletho’s ninth hymn, és feovds otpaviovs, 
which begins 
& Tovd’ otpavod avak “HXe, iAaos etns, 
185 


¢o N 4 , ¥ , e 
LAEews Kal ov, BeAHvy, Elys ToTvia ipy. 


At any rate, these are the two lines quoted in a scholium on the Emperor 
Julian’s prose hymn eis tov Baothéa “HAvov in Codex Ottobonianus Graecus 
181 by Demetrius Rhalles,’** although in a note in Monacensis Graecus 237 


™ Ed. Franz Boll, Das Kalendarium des Antiochus [ca. 200], SB, Heidelberg, Philosoph.- 
hist. Kl., 1910, 16. Abh. 16, 39 ff. Cf. Cosmas of Jerusalem, Ad Carmina S. Gregorii, MPG, 
38, 464: 7 wapOevos érexev, adéer das. Epiphanius, Panarion, 2, 51, 22, 3-11, ed. Holl, 2 ( Leip- 
zig, 1922), 284.4-287.3. 

The texts and literature on the pagan festival and its relation to Christmas have been col- 
lected and discussed by: H. Usener, Das Weihnachtsfest (2d. ed., Bonn, 1911); Hugo Rahner, 
‘Das christliche Mysterium von Sonne u. Mond,’ Eranos-Jahrbuch, 10 (Ziirich, 1943), 352-95; 
Anselm Strittmatter, ‘Christmas and Epiphany,’ Thought, 17 (1942), 600-26; F. J. Dolger, 
‘Natalis Solis Invicti u. das christliche Weihnachtsfest, Antike u. Christentum, 6 (Miinster in 
W., 1940), 23-30; P. H. Frank, BZ, 39 (1939), 451 f.; M. P. Nilsson, ‘Sonnenkalender u. 
Sonnenreligion, ARW, 30 (1933), 141-73; idem, ‘Studien zur Vorgeschichte des Weihnachts- 
festes, ARW, 19 (1916-19), 50-150; A. Hollard, ‘Les origines de la féte de Noél,’ Rev. @hist. 
et de phil. religeuses, 11 (1931), 256-74; Franz Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le 
paganisme romain (4th ed., Paris, 1929), ix, 206 n. 3. I have not seen O. Cullmann, Weih- 
nachten in d. alten Kirche (Basel, 1947). 

™ Comparationes phylosophorum Aristotelis et Platonis, ed. Augustinus Clarauallis (Venice, 
1523), penultimate chapter, whose text I reproduce here and at n. 438 infra, except for a 
few changes in capitalization and punctuation, the addition of nisi, and the emendation of 
distinctam to distincta and of muneri to numeri. I take efferentem to be the error of the 
author himself. 

** Alexandre, Ixxvi n. 2. 

*® Alexandre, 210. 

Joseph Bidez, La tradition manuscrite et les éditions des discours de PEmpereur Julien 
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the same scribe mentions a larger work by Pletho dealing solely with the 
sun.” At one point (f. 99) in his annotation of Julian’s hymn in Ottoboni- 
anus 181, Rhalles, who is a personage of considerable interest to students of 
Pletho since it was he who collected and preserved the extant fragments 
of the Nomoi,’* reproaches Pletho for having neglected a certain passage in 
the hymn.” Rhalles’s orthography is fantastic, and he was the kind of man 
who at the age of 74 could avow, in imitation of Julian, that the older he 
grew the greater was his love for the sun (kat viv évra pe o’ Kai 8 érav Kai det 
até. 6 7600s ).'*° Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that his scholium on 
f. 99 (& mrnbwv ayabé, ravrny rHy eEnyionv Tod TapdvTos héyou TapédyrTes, 
agiav Kat odéA\npov ovoay, aod dvaddyou kal a€iov évros, Kat waddov TEpt TOV 
paberarixav ) means to censure Pletho for having failed to exploit this par- 
ticular portion of the text (ravrny rip éjyronv rod rapdvros \dyou), which 
Rhalles deemed useful and valuable. 

It is not clear, however, whether we are to infer that Pletho did not know 
Julian at all, or merely that he had read Julian’s Hymn to the Sun but had 
not, in Rhalles’s judgment, put it to good use. The latter inference would 
seem to be the more reasonable both because of the kinship that Pletho, 
whom George Scholarius places in the same category as Julian,’ might be 
expected a priori to have felt for the apostate emperor, and because refer- 
ences to Julian by Pletho in a letter to Bessarion demonstrate that Pletho 
had some acquaintance with Julian’s works.” It may be of interest in this 
connection that Julian’s Hymn to the Sun appears in a number of manu- 
scripts alongside works from the hand of Pletho.™ 

Whatever use Pletho may have made of it, Julian’s Hymn to the Sun 
links the beginning of the new year with the worship of the sun, and ex- 
plains the selection of the new year date which begins after the winter sol- 
stice as an act of homage to Helios. 


(Université de Gand, Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, fasc. 
61 [1929]), 70, 76 ff. 

8" Thid., 79; this statement apparently rests upon Bidez’s own study of Monacensis Graecus 
237; no such scholium is given by I. Hardt in his Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum, 3 
(Munich, 1806), 7 £f. 

8 Bidez, loc. cit., 76; Alexandre, 2 n. 1, 136 n. 4; I. Hardt, loc. cit., 9, 329 f. Cf. Nikos A. 
Bees, ‘Demetrios Rallis Kabakis u. d. Marcianus IX 21,’ BNJ, 15 (1938), 137-40. 

18 Bidez, loc. cit., 77, on Oration 4, 150CD, ed. W. C. Wright, The works of the Emperor 
Julian, 1 (London, 1930), 412. In my quotations infra, I have preserved Rhalles’ spelling 
without change. 

1 Bidez, loc. cit., 78. 

11 Bdd. Petit, etc., 4, 152.37. 

“2 MPG, 161, 717B, 719C; cf. Bidez, loc. cit., 78 f., who maintains that Julian had no influ- 
ence on Pletho’s theology. 

48 Bidez, loc. cit., 68 ff.; cf. 5. 
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If [writes Julian] ...I should say that we also worship Mithra, and celebrate games 
in honor of Helios every four years, I shall be speaking of customs that are somewhat 
recent. But perhaps it is better to cite a proof from the remote past. The beginning of 
the cycle of the year is placed at different times by different peoples . . . But our 
forefathers, from the time of the most divine king Numa, paid still greater reverence to 
the god Helios . . . They saw that he is the cause of all that is useful, and so they 
ordered the observance of the New Year to correspond with the present season; that 
is to say, when King Helios returns to us again, and, leaving the region farthest 
south . . . , advances from the south to the north to give us our share of the blessings 
of the year. And that our fathers . . . thus established the beginning of the year 
(+%v érérevov vousnviav) because they understood this well, can be perceived from the 
following ... | 

Before the beginning of the year (po rs voupyvias), at the end of the month named 
after Kronos [= December], we celebrate most splendid games in honor of Helios and 
dedicate the festival to the Invincible Sun (‘HAtw dvuxirw ) 144 


Julian, who, like Pletho, seems to be dependent upon Plutarch here, also 
repeats Plutarch’s statement on the situation of the sun at the time of the 
winter solstice. Unlike Pletho, however, Julian was satisfied to keep the solar 
calendar of the Romans ™*° and did not attempt to revive the luni-solar cal- 
endar of the ancient Greeks. 


VIII. POSITION OF THE INTERCALARY MONTH 


Once Pletho had determined to begin the new year at the first new moon 
after the winter solstice, it was natural that he should provide for intercala- 
tion at this point whenever a year of 12 lunar months failed to reach the 
solstice. This he may well have done on empirical grounds or merely for 
the sake of convenience. But it may be that like his critic, Theodore of 
Gaza, he believed there was a tradition that the Athenians added their em- 
bolismic month at the end of the year. Theodore arrived at this conclusion *“° 
on the basis of two texts: one from the Saturnalia of Macrobius, which states 
that the intercalary month was added at the end of the last month, and the 
other from Herodotus, quoted supra,"“" on the Greek practice of intercalating 
a month every three years in order to preserve the balance between the lunar 
and solar years. In making use of the Saturnalia, however, he failed to notice 
that Macrobius had misunderstood the Athenian luni-solar calendar so 
grossly as to describe it as providing for the intercalation of a block of three 
whole months every eighth year.‘** What apparently struck him was Macro- 


“ Wright, loc. cit., 424-428 (155B-156C); cf. T. Nissen, ‘Eine christliche Polemik gegen 
Julians Rede auf den Konig Helios,’ BZ, 40 (1940), 15-22. 

™ Wright, loc. cit., 424 (155AB). 

“° MPG, 19, 1212AB; cf. ibid., 1188C, 1197C. 

“Inn. 51. 

“I, 13, 9 £., ed. F. Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 1893), 67.7-22: nam et Graeci cum animaduer- 
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bius’s appeal to the De sacris Atheniensium of a certain unidentifiable Glau- 
cippus, according to whom the Greeks added their intercalary days at the 
end of the last month of the year. In the words of Macrobius: 


omni autem intercalationi mensis Februarius deputatus est [sc. by the Romans], 
quoniam is ultimus anni erat, quod etiam ipsum de Graecorum imitatione faciebant. 
nam et illi [sc. the Greeks] ultimo anni sui mensi superfluos interserebant dies, ut 
refert Glaucippus, qui de sacris Atheniensium scripsit. uerum una re a Graecis dif- 
ferebant, nam illi confecto ultimo mense, Romani non confecto Februario sed post 
uicesimum et tertium eius diem intercalabant, terminalibus iam peractis.'* 


Whether or not Pletho knew any tradition connected with Macrobius, 
he nevertheless had good ancient precedent for intercalating at the time of 
the winter solstice. It is possible, perhaps, that he was consciously following 
the example of the ancient Athenians, or the Delphians, whose regular, 
though not invariable, custom it was to add their intercalary month at the 
season of the winter solstice. The Athenian embolismic month in inter- 
calary years came immediately after Poseideon and was known as Hocewdewv 
Sevrepos (or borepos, or simply f’),’"' as Pletho could have learned from 


terent temere se trecentis quinquaginta quattuor diebus ordinasse annum — quoniam appareret 
de solis cursu, qui trecentis sexaginta quinque diebus et quadrante zodiacum conficit, deesse 
anno suo undecim dies et quadrantem — intercalares stata ratione commenti sunt, ita ut octauo 
quoque anno nonaginta dies, ex quibus tres menses tricenum dierum composuerunt, inter- 
calarent. id Graeci fecerunt, quoniam erat operosum atque difficile, omnibus annis undecim 
dies et quadrantem intercalare. itaque maluerunt hunc numerum octies multiplicare, et 
nonaginta dies, qui nascuntur, si quadrans cum diebus undecim octies componatur, inserere in 
tres menses, ut diximus, distribuendos. hos dies iepBaivovras, menses uero éuBodAlpovs appel- 
litabant. This error, which is repeated from Macrobius by Bede, De temporum ratione, 12, ed. 
Jones, op. cit., 208.69-80, seems to have originated with Solinus, Collectanea rerum memora- 
bilium, 1, 42, ed. T. Mommsen (Berlin, 1895), 10.19 ff., according to whom: Graeci ergo 
singulis annis undecim dies et quadrantem detrahebant, eosque octies multiplicatos in annum 
nonum reservabant, ut contractus nonagenarius numerus in tres menses per tricenos dies 
scinderetur: qui anno nono restituti efficiebant dies quadringentos quadraginta quattuor, quos 
embolismos vel hyperballontas nominabant. 

49 Toc. cit., 1, 13, 14 f. (68.10-18). Cf. Schmidt-Riihl, Handbuch, 178 {f.; Ginzel, Hand- 

buch, 2, 230-32, 241 ff.; Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 310 f., 387; L. Jahn, ed., Macrobii . . . 
opera quae supersunt, 2 (Quedlinburgi et Lipsiae, 1852), 111 n. 9, 112. Theodore calls for an 
intercalary month of 30 days, but does not comment on the fact that the Roman intercalation 
described by Macrobius consisted of 22 and 23 days, added every second and fourth year, 
respectively, in a four year cycle, plus 5 days taken from the end of February, which in inter- 
calary years had only 23 days. Some of the modern commentators mistook this passage in the 
Saturnalia as a reference to the intercalary day. On February as the last month of the Roman 
vear, see Ginzel, loc. cit., 227 ff., and the following n. 
"1 Kubitschek, Grundriss, 148 f£.,; Nilsson, Entstehung, 47, 49 f.; Bischoff, PW, 10 (1919), 
1570.1 ff., 1583.2 ff., 1589(10), 1591(54); and idem, Leipziger Studien zur classischen 
Philologie, 7 (1884), 351 ff., 390. Cf. Plutarch, Numa, 18 f., and Aetia Romana, 19, on the 
intercalary month of 22 days added by Numa at the end of February, which up until Numa’s 
day had, according to some authorities, been the twelfth and last month of the year. 

451 Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, index D, s.v. Intercalary months; Schmidt-Ruhl, Hand- 
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Ptolemy's Mathematike Syntaxis, which mentions a Tocedewv 6 rpdrtepos,” 
even if he had had no acquaintance with the numerous inscriptions that 
could be cited on this point.”” 

The month of Poseideon corresponded roughly to the Julian (or Grego- 
rian) December/January, so that the winter solstice always fell in either 
Poseideon a’ or Poseideon f’. That Poseideon and the winter solstice were 
closely connected was well recognized in both ancient and medieval times. 
This is clear from Aristotle’s Historia animalium,'™ from which Pletho made 
a number of excerpts extant in Venetus Graecus 406,*°° from the statement 
of Plutarch in his Julius Caesar that Poseideon was the month of the winter 
solstice and the equivalent of the beginning of January,’”* from Eustathius’s 
commentary on the Iliad," and from the De mensibus of Theodore of Gaza, 
who cites the very passages from Aristotle which Pletho could have used to 
attain the same result.’ 


IX. MONTHS 


Pletho apparently did not attempt to revive the ancient names of the 
Greek months, though hardly because he was unwilling, as Theodore of 
Gaza maintains, to do the necessary research.*” Theodore himself, who had 
very much the same kind of resources for study and investigation that were 
available to Pletho, tried his hand at compiling such a list. But his recon- 
struction, which begins auspiciously with Hecatombaeon designated cor- 
rectly as the first of the Attic months and, somewhat less accurately, as the 
month of the summer solstice, is unsuccessful because of his inability to 
arrange the months in their proper order.’ Theodore did not fail for lack 


buch, 143, 284-7; August Mommsen, Chronologie, Untersuchungen iiber das Kalenderwesen 
d. Griechen, insonderheit d. Athener (Leipzig, 1883), 140, 148. 

™ 4, 11 (1, 342.21), which Halma, Composition mathématique de Claude Ptolémée, 
1 (Paris, 1813), 278, incorrectly translates ‘le premier jour du mois Posidéon.’ 

*8 Dinsmoor, loc. cit. 

95, 9, 543a.10 £.; 5, 11, 543b.9-16; cf. 7, 17, 570a.31-570b.1 (on Poseideon). Cf. idem, 
Meteorologica, 1, 6, 8343b.6 f. (Gamelion [the month that follows Poseideon] said to be close 
to the winter solstice). August Mommsen, Griechische Jahreszeiten (Schleswig, 1875), 1, 
merely states the season of Poseideon without citation of texts. 

™ Morelli, Bibliotheca manuscripta, 270. 

37, 2: yedvos év tporais évtos, istayévov “Iavovapiov pyvs (otros 8° av ein Tocedewr 
’AOnvatois ) ; 

“On Iliad, 15, 190 ff.: Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem, 3 (Leipzig, 1829), 260.39 ff. 
(1011.65 ff.): 85 Kai of “Arricot tov rept yeupepious Tpowas pnva Tlocededva Kadotaw, ws 
“Avaxpéwy’ pels pev 89 Tocedyiwy eornxe, vepéda 8 tar. Bapvvovrat, ayptor O€ xEOvEs raTayovot. 
Kal ToLovTos pev Kai 6 Tocedav. 

8 MPG, 19, 1169D-1172D. 

*° Thid., 1168B, 1218BC. 

' Tbid., 1177BC, 1184AB. Strictly speaking, Hecatombaeon is not the month of the 
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of pains. On the contrary, he seems to have sought out and found most of 
the best literary evidence on this problem, having consulted Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Thucydides, Aeschines, Demosthenes, Simplicius, Plutarch, Kekos 
( = Tzetzes), Proclus, Hesiod, Suidas, Galen, Philostratus, Pliny, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Numa Pompilius, Solon, and Herodotus, in that order.’ 
But not even this impressive array of witnesses, which includes all but a 
very few of the best literary texts on the names of the Athenian months 
known to modern scholarship, could save Theodore from error. 

The truth is that even today an accurate list of the Athenian months and 
their Julian (or Gregorian) equivalents cannot be reconstructed from the 
literary sources alone. Geminus does not tabulate the ancient names of the 
month, nor does Ptolemy, who uses the Egyptian and Julian names with 
only occasional scattered cross references to the Athenian. A great number 
of Athenian and non-Athenian months appear in Plutarch, whom Theodore 
cites on a number of points, but there is no systematic presentation or tabu- 
lation, and the information that is provided is quite inadequate for a general 
comprehension of the subject.’*’ Somewhat more helpful is the De mensibus 
of John Lydus, which, however, though sound in the sequence of the 
months, erroneously puts Elaphebolion at the beginning of the year instead 
of Hecatombaeon, and makes no attempt to show the relation of these 
months to the calendar of his own day.’* None of the lexicographers gives 
all the necessary data,’** nor does Johannes Tzetzes, whose list of the twelve 
Attic months in his commentary on the Work and Days of Hesiod contains a 
number of errors.’ 

The confusion introduced by Tzetzes was aggravated in the fourteenth 


solstice, as Theodore says it is: Oepuds dv tpomxos (ibid., 1177C), but the month after the 
solstice (Plato, Laws, 6, 767C, quoted in n. 115 supra). In actual practice, however, Dinsmoor 
shows (Archons of Athens, 419 ff.; Athenian archon list in the light of recent discoveries, 
248-50), the new year might begin as early as 18 days before the solstice, or as late as 46 
days thereafter. But these departures were exceptional, and the great majority of new year 
dates came within a month after the solstice. The ancient Athenian months, as we now know 
them, were: ‘ExaropBawv (July/ August), Merayervwy (August/September ), BondSpopuoy (Sep- 
tember/October), Ivaveyuey (October/November), Matpaxrnpusy (November/December), 
ToceSedv (December/January), TapnAuwy (January/February), *Av@eornpidy (February/ 
March), *EAa¢7Boddy (March/April), Movvexuiy (April/May), @apynduv (May/June), 
Sxipopopiayv (June/July ) , 

81 Thid., MPG, 19, 1169B-1185D. 

2 T draw this conclusion after checking the passages listed by Daniel Wyttenbach, Plutarchi 
Chaeronensis Moralia, 8 (Oxford, 1830), Index Graecitatis, s.vv. 

168 3° 92 (59.21 £f.). 

14 This statement is based upon an examination of the Greek lexica and etymologica men- 
tioned by Ada Adler in her edition of Suidas and by W. C. Greene in his edition of the Scholia 
Platonica, xxix. 

6 On v. 502 (309.18-16). 
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century by the historian, George Pachymeres, who took Tzetzes as his model 
and equated the first month, Hecatombaeon (properly July/August), with 
the Roman month of January.*® The Hellenistic calendar frieze which was 
installed sometime during the Middle Ages in the Athenian Church of 
Hagios Eleutherios, a structure dated at the end of the eighth century, origi- 
nally included all twelve of the Attic months. But in its present, and pre- 
sumably medieval, form, it would have been of little value, both because 
the months are not actually named in the frieze and because the first of the 
months represented has been identified by Svoronos as the fall month of 
Pyanepsion.*" As late as 1825, Ideler had to support his list by argument 
and reference to the epigraphic evidence.** The literary and archaeological 
materials can be supplemented by the Menologia, in this case tables of the 
names of the ancient months, in no way to be confused with the liturgical 
Menologia of the Byzantine Church. But only very rarely, as for example in 
a Latin manuscript of the eighth century (Rome, Biblioteca Valicelliana, 
E 26), are the Athenian months listed with their correct Julian counter- 
parts,’*** although even this document neglects to indicate that Hecatom- 
baeon was the first month of the Attic year. How many of these Menologia 
there were, it is difficult to say, but obviously they did not have a wide 
circulation. 

Even if Pletho had possessed this information in satisfactory form, how- 
ever, he might have preferred to use numerical designations for the months. 
By doing so he was able to avoid the narrow secularism of taking over the 
names peculiar either to Athens, which in the medieval period had lost its 
ancient hegemony over Greece, or to any of the other ancient city-states. 


*’ Ed. I. Bekker, 1 (Bonn, 1835), 96.15, 237.5, 286.19, 305.2, 318.17, 394.19, 395.2, 
403.7, 9, 532.1, 8, 689-693; 2, 146.1, 249.11, 306.3, 382.19, 699 ff., and passim. Cf. V. Gardt- 
hausen, Griechische Palaeographie, 2 (2d ed., Leipzig, 1913), 475 f.; P. Tannery, ‘Les noms 
de mois attiques chez les Byzantins, Revue Archéologique, 3°S., 9 (1887), 23-36, reprinted 
in Paul Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques, ed. J. L. Heiberg, 4 (Paris-Toulouse, 1920), 223-39; 
L. Voltz, ‘Bemerkungen zu byzantinischen Monatslisten,”’ BZ, 4 (1895), 547-58. 

“J. N. Svoronos, “Eixovoyeypappévov *Arrixdv Aaixéy ijpepoddytov, ‘Hpepodrdyiov ris MeydAys 
‘EAAdsos (Athens, 1923), 34-48; idem, ‘Der athenische Volkskalender,’ Journal international 
darchéologie numismatique, 2 (1899), 21-78; cf. Doro Levi, “The allegories of the months in 
classical art,’ Art Bulletin, 23 (1941), 276 f.; Ludwig Deubner, Aftische Feste (Berlin, 1932), 
248-54. 

Ludwig Ideler, Handbuch d. mathematischen u. technischen Chronologie, 1 (Berlin, 
1825), 275 ff. 

* Ed. J. F. Mountford, ‘De mensium nominibus,’ JHS, 43 (1923), 114-16. Cf. K. Hanell, 
‘Das Menologium des Liber Glossarum,’ Kungl. Humanistika Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 
Arsberattelse (Bulletin de la Société Royale des lettres de Lund), 1931-82, 13-16 (7-10): 
C. W. Jones, op. cit. (in n. 62 supra), 346-50. The Menologion often cited from H. Stephanus, 
Thesaurus Graecae linguae, appendix, is neither accurate nor complete: it omits the month of 
Boedromion and erroneously identifies the first Attic month with September. 
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Indeed, the successors of Alexander the Great had already adopted this ex- 
pedient in the interests of Greek unity,"” and Plutarch, whom we know to 
have been one of Pletho’s principal sources, indicates that in his day the 
months were designated by ordinal numbers: 

Some say the battle took place on the seventh day of the beginning of the month; 


others put it on the day of the new moon of the month now known as the Fourth 
Month, but which was formerly called Hermaeus by the Argives.!”° 


No names of months occur in Homer, and the reference to the month 
Lenaeon in the Works and Days (v. 504) of Hesiod is probably an interpo- 
lation.’ In later times, numbers were used instead of names in Achaea, 
Arcadia, Ephesus, Locris, Megaris, Messenia, Phocis,"’* Asia Minor, and 
Cyprus.’ This type of reckoning, which is reflected in the Roman names 
September, October, November, and December,’ was not unknown in the 
Middle Ages, as can be seen in a work attributed to John Chrysostom," and 
in inscriptions from Caria and Pamphylia (sixth century ).'” 


X. PLETHOS MONTH 


Pletho’s month and the arrangement of weeks within it require a few 
words of elucidation, for the extant portion of the Nomoi that deals with 
these matters (p. 189 supra) is ambiguous. Thus, Pletho says that the first 
‘week’ (iorapévov) of the month extends from the first to the eighth, the 
second (jecodvros ) from the seventh to the second (regressively ), the third 
(bOivovros) from dixopnvia to the eighth, and the last (dmédvros) from the 
seventh to the second (regressively). On this basis alone, it is impossible to 
work out any kind of orderly and intelligible scheme that would command 
assent. But, starting from his fepounvias (holidays), which fall, as we shall 
see (pp. 236 ff. infra), on the first, eighth, fifteenth, twenty-second, twenty- 
ninth [and thirtieth] days of each month, we can see that he was making 
provision for a seven-day week (cf. n. 24 supra). It is then obvious that, 


Cf. Polybius, 2, 37, 10: Nilsson, Primitive time-reckoning, 364, and idem, Entstehung, 
51 f.; ef. n. 172 infra. 

© De mulierum virtutibus, 4 (245E). 

™ Nilsson, Entstehung, 28. 

® Bischoff, Leipziger Studien zur classischen Philologie, 7 (1884), 405, 412 ff., and 354 f., 
356 £., 358 f., 872 ff., 380 ff., 398; cf. 401; idem, PW, 10 (1919), 1574.51 ff.; Schmidt-Ruhl, 
Handbuch, 508. On Tauromenium, see Nilsson, Entstehung, 52. 

“3 W. Kubitschek, ‘Kalenderstudien,’ Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen archéologischen In- 
stitutes, 8 (1905), 109, 112 n. 28, 115; cf. idem, Grundriss, 141 f. 

“4 Cf, Plutarch, Numa, 18 f., and Aetia Romana, 19; J. Lydus, De mensibus, 4, 121 
(158.14 ff. and passim). 

“3 MPG, 59, 746D; cf. Julian, Misopogon, 361D, ed. Wright, 2, 486. 

“0° Bd, Henri Grégoire, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques chrétiennes d’ Asie Mineure, | (Paris, 
1922), no. 255.2, 5, 9 f., no. 309.10. 
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though the eighth and the twenty-second days of the month are stated by 
him (p. 189 supra) to be the eighth iorapévov and the eighth d@ivovros re- 
spectively, they are so entitled only because of his eagerness to use the 
regressive count (p. 232 infra). From our point of view, they would be the 
first of peootvros and the first of dmidvros. In this way, he combines the tes- 
serahebdomadal seven-day week with another system, which divides the 
month into two parts, with regressive counting of the days in the latter half 
of each of the two parts. The following scheme will make this clear: 


12384567 
8765432 
1234567 
8765432 
29 30 


The first day of the month is called vouynvia, the fifteenth, dtxounvia, and 
the last, évn xai véa. In a hollow (xothos) month (29 days), the day immedi- 
ately following the Seurépa rod pnvds POivovros (the twenty-eighth day in 
our reckoning) is the €vn xai véa. In a full (wAy¥pys) month, however, this 
day is the évn; and the next day (our thirtieth) is the én cai véa. Thus, the 
last day of every month is the vy kai véa; only full months have a day known 
as the évn. | 

From these data and an examination of Pletho’s sources it can be seen that 
Pletho has (1) taken over the seven-day lunar week of the astronomers and 
astrologers, and (2) superimposed upon it certain elements of the Solonian 
calendar of ancient Greece. _ 

Before considering these two features of Pletho’s month, it is necessary, 
in view of Taschner’s theory that the lunar aspects of Pletho’s calendar were 
derived from Islamic sources,’” to draw attention once again to the fact that 
the lunar month, whatever its origin, was in classical times a characteristic 
Greek institution, as a host of texts of all periods of Greek literature clearly 
demonstrate."* Even at the end of the Byzantine Middle Ages, in the fif- 


“" See the works cited in n. 28 supra. 

“In addition to the texts cited in notes 185, 236, 238, 245, and passim, see Scholia on 
Aratus, Phaenomena, 735 (473.15 ff.): jva kuplos Edeyov of “EAAnves tov xpovov Tov dard THs 
TeAnviakys ovvodov Tapa THv pyvyv phva dvopdacavres’ éuetpovy yap of “EAAnves mpos tov Tis 
ceAnvys Spopov tovs wavas. Ammonius, In Aristotelis Categorias commentarius, ed. A. Busse 
(Berlin, 1895), 60.24-6: 6 xpdvos yap pérpov éori KWyCEws’ piva yap héyouev THY THs TEeAnvys 
drokatagracw, eviavTov dé THv Tod HAlov. . . . Simplicius, In Aristotelis Categorias commen- 
tarium, ed. C. Kalbfleisch (Berlin, 1907), 346.33 £.; scholium on Plato, Laws, 8, 849B (338): 
kata yap ceAnvav jyov Tous wivas. Anecdota Graeca, ed. I. Bekker, 1, 280; Pseudo-Zonaras, 
Lexicon, 8.0. pajv: xpovos ard ovvddov FALov Kat cedyjvys ext Ti cfs civodov. . . . ad’ ov Kai pjvy 


[1 ceAnvyn]. Cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 615-26. 
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teenth century, the lunar calendar served as a basis for dream books and 
Prophetologia of various sorts, which gave special interpretations and astro- 
logical prognostications for every day of the month.’™ 

Originally, uyv, the Greek word for month, had been a synonym for 
gehyvyn, moon. This is demonstrated by the etymological relationship be- 
tween pyv and words like pyvyn, pnviokos, oKxotopyvus, etc.” and by a 
number of passages in the earliest extant texts. Thus, in Hesiod’s Works 
and Days, a poem read and cited by Pletho, wnvés deEopévow obviously refers 
to the waxing moon,” and the expressions prjv iordépevos and pv Pbivev in 
Homer and Hesiod ** originally connoted phases of the moon. Unmistak- 
able evidence of this is to be found in two texts, one from the Iliad (6 & 
€BSopos éorjxer peis), and one from the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (d€éxaros 
pels ovpav@ éarjpucro), where, behind the free translation, ‘seven (ten) 
months later,’ lies the astronomical fact, literally expressed, of the reappear- 
ance of the moon in the sky for the seventh (tenth) time, as, e.g., ‘the tenth 
moon stood in the sky.’ **” 

Still more explicit is the Stoic Chrysippus (Pletho’s ethical system was, 
he tells us at the beginning of the Nomoi, greatly indebted to the Stoics), 
who says that the periodic cycle of the moon was called a month, and spe- 
cifically identifies peis, a dialectical form for py, with the visible part of the 
moon: piva S€ kareiobat THY Tod Spdpov adris [sc. ceAjvys] wepiodov. pets O° 
éori, dyoi, ro hawdpevov TAS TEANVYAS TPOS Nas, 7 TEANVN MEpos EXOVTAE 
dawvdpevov mpds Hpas.'* Another Stoic, Philodemus, makes a somewhat simi- 
lar equation in his De pietate, where he says that oedxjvn and pH are only 
feminine and masculine grammatical forms for the same thing.’* This 
earlier usage was not forgotten in later times, and medieval writers explain 
that ujv (month) is derived from yyvy (moon). As the Etymologicon mag- 


1788 § CG, Mercati, ‘Onirocritico lunare secondo i codici Vat. gr. 342 e Berl. gr. 168, BZ, 32 
(1932), 268-66; CCAG, 3, edd. A. Martini et D. Bassi (Brussels, 1901), 32-40 (13th c.); 
CCAG, 4, edd. D. Bassi, A. Martini, F. Cumont, A. Olivieri (ibid., 1903), 142-45 (15th c.); 
CCAG, 8.1, ed. Cumont (ibid., 1929), 152 f. (18th c.); CCAG, 8.3, ed. P. Boudreaux (ibid., 
1912), 181-87 (selenodromion for all 12 months: 15th c.); CCAG, 8.4, edd. Boudreaux et 
Cumont (ibid., 1921), 103-7 (dated 1503). 

1 Notes 179-82 are based upon Nilsson, Entstehung, 26 f., 80 £.; cf. idem, Primitive time- 
reckoning, 167 f.; and ARW, 14 (1911), 482 f£.; Walther Sontheimer, s.v. Monat, PW, 16 
(1935), 44 f. 

1 y 772 £. Pletho refers to ryy dyabhv ‘Howddou épw (Works and Days, 10 ff.): MPG, 160, 
944D. 

* Odyssey, 14.162; 19.307; Hesiod, Works and Days, 780. 

2 Iliad, 19.117; Hymn to Hermes, 11. 

8 Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, ed. J. von Arnim, 2 (Leipzig, 1903), 199.33 f. = Sto- 
baeus, Eclogae, 1, 26 (1, 219.27-220.2) = Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 467.19 ff. 

8 von Arnim, loc. cit., 315.11-13. = Diels, op. cit., 546b.15 £. 
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num and the Etymologicum Gudianum put it, piv yap wapd 7d pHvn, 6 


onpaiver THY ceyVvyY, OU avTHs yap TeAELodTaL 6 HV.” 


]. THE SEVEN-DAY WEEK 


Pletho’s seven-day week, which is the basis of his month, is not, as might 
at first be supposed, a mark of the influence of Christianity. Nor is it alto- 
gether identical with the planetary week of the pagans. The former was 
unsuitable because of Pletho’s hostility to Christianity, which the Nomoi 
was intended to replace, while the latter apparently departed too radically 
from the usage of the Greeks of the classical period to be deemed worthy of 
inclusion in his system. 

As is well known, special significance attached to the number seven in 
ancient Greece, above all in Delphic and Pythagorean circles; and periods 
of seven days, which have been traced back to Homeric times, are of fre- 
quent occurrence not only in medical texts like the pseudo-Hippocratic 
mepi €Bdou.ddov and Galen's wepi xpuripav jepev, but in all types and epochs 
of Greek literature. A number of ancient testimonia illustrating the extraor- 
dinary character of the number seven, including spurious passages from 
Homer and Hesiod, were collected by Clement of Alexandria in his Stro- 
mata; a similar catena is to be found in the Praeparatio Evangelica of the 
ecclesiastical historian Eusebius.’ The pagan character of the seven-day 
week during the early centuries of the Christian era is especially notable in 
the planetary names of the days of the week. These pagan designations, the 
names of ancient gods (the Greek equivalents for our modern days from 
Sunday to Saturday being “HXuos, Sedqjvn, “Apys, “Epuns, Zeds, "Adpodirn, and 
Kpévos ), seem to have been current at least as early as the second century of 
our era. They were first systematically discussed by Vettius Valens,’ an 
astrologer of the time of the Antonines, and about a century later by the 
historian Cassius Dio." Plutarch is another pagan witness from the early 


® S.ov.; See also Chronicon Paschale, 1, 29.1-4; J. Lydus, De mensibus, 8, 2 (38.1-2); 
John Philoponus, De opificio mundi, 4, 14 (188.13-15); Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae, 5, 33, 
MPL, 82, 219A; Pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon, s.v. yyv, quoted in n. 178 supra. 

™ See bibliography, with mention of five important monographs by Roscher, in PW, 7 
(1912), 2547. Full collections of material are to be found in I. E. Kalitsounakis, ‘‘Exradica} 
epevvat, a ovyypapa mrepiodixoy Tis év "APnvais "Emornpovixis ‘Eratpelas, 833 (1921), 103-99, 
n.b. 125 ff. 

** Anthologiae, 1, 10, ed. Kroll, 26.10-33. On the names of the planets in general, see 
Franz Cumont, ‘Les noms des planétes chez les Grecs,’ Antiquité Classique, 4 (1935), 1-43; 
cf. M. P. Nilsson, “The origin of belief among the Greeks in the divinity of the heavenly bodies,’ 
HTR, 33 (1940), 1-8. F. J. Délger, ‘Die Planetenwoche d. griechisch-rémischen Antike u. d. 
christliche Sonntag,’ Antike u. Christentum, 6 (1940), 202-238, has not yet reached the U. S. 

™ Historia Romana, 37, 18 £.; Xiphilinus, 8, 14 — 9, 24; see Franz Boll s.v. Hebdomas, PW, 
7 (1912), 2547-78. F. H. Colson, The week (Cambridge, Eng., 1926), offers a popular re- 
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period; but of his treatment of the subject nothing remains except the title, 
Ava Ti TAS Op@Vdpous Tots TAGYHOLW Huépas ov KaTAa THV Exelvwov TAafW, GAN 
évm\\aypéevas apiuotow.’” Of the later expositions of the origin of the sys- 
tem, one of the most interesting is that of John Lydus in the De mensibus, 
which traces back the institution of the seven-day week to the circle of Zoro- 
aster and Hystaspes,’”’ the former of whom is named by Pletho, along with 
Plato, as his chief source in the field of theology.’ To this the scholiast on 
Plato’s First Alcibiades, 121E, adds that the number seven was associated 
with Mithra and that the Persians held it in high regard.” 

In the Latin West the pagan names of the days of the week gained the 
ascendancy over the ecclesiastical designations (dominica, feria secunda, 
tertia, etc. ).'°> In the East, however, the Church was so successful in stamp- 
ing out the pagan forms and substituting its own (Kupiaxy, Sevrépa, rpirn, 
rerapTn, Té“TTH, Tapackevy, cd BParov ) that the use of the planetary names 
in the fifteenth century by Laonicus Chalcocandyles, the ‘last Athenian 
writer, is a bit of conscious archaism,’* although the astrologers continued 
to use the planetary names throughout the Middle Ages, as can be seen in 
numerous texts printed in the Catalogi codicum astrologorum Graecorum. 

The relative lack of popularity of the planetary names of the days of the 
week in the Greek world may have had some influence upon Pletho. For 
there is no trace of them in his chapter on the calendar (which gives un- 
ambiguous prescriptions for strictly numerical designations ), or in the daily 
hymns (which were to be sung on each day of the week). Although 
Pletho does not assign planetary names to the days of the week, he does 
know the pagan names of the planets current in the early Middle Ages, and 
gives them in the following order: “Hiuos, Lednvyn, Pwoddpos, YrirBovr, 
Paivov, daéOwv, Mvpdes.’* The guiding principle for Pletho, no doubt, was 


view of the main results of the researches summarized by Boll, and in the handbooks of Ginzel 
and Kubitschek. 

*® Quaestiones convivales, 4, 7 (672C). 

1 9 4 (21.1 ff.). Almost the whole of the second book of the De mensibus (epi ijpépas) 
is devoted to the pagan names of the days of the week and their supposed significance. 

1 Alexandre, 2; cf. Part II infra. 

12 Hd. Greene, 99. 

8 Schiirer, ‘Die siebentagige Woche im Gebrauche d. christl. Kirche d. ersten Jahr- 
hunderte,’ Ztschr. f. die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 6 (1905), 1 ff.; Ginzel, Handbuch, 
3 (1914), 97 ff.; Franz Ruhl, Chronologie des Mittelalters u.d. Neuzeit (Berlin, 1897), 55. 

™ Rihl, op. cit., 60 n. 2; Laonicus Chalcocandyles, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1843), 121, 394; 
ed. E. Darké (Budapest, 1922-27), 1, 113.10, 2.2, 159.3 f. Theodore of Gaza (MPG, 19, 
1208D) remarks that in his day the Latins used the planetary names for the days of the week, 
and that the Byzantines designated them as xvpiaxy, Sevrépa, ete. 

© Alexandre, 58-62, 222-6; cf. 202-20, 232 ff. 

1 (Or in the more familiar Latin equivalents: Sol, Luna, Venus, Mercurius, Saturnus, 
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the lack of ancient precedent for the planetary names. As Cassius Dio 
(writing ca. 235) had said, 


The dedication of the days to the stars called planets . . . is now universal, though 
its origin is comparatively recent. So far as I can tell, the ancient Greeks knew nothing 
about it.197 


The popular view that the seven-day week (€Bdopuds ) arose because each 
of the four principal phases of the moon lasts approximately seven days has 
been doubted.*** Nevertheless, a number of sources, Jewish, Christian, and 
pagan, provide evidence which lends itself to this interpretation. In a pas- 
sage in the De opificio mundi, thought to have been derived from the Stoic 
sage, Posidonius, Philo, in the course of an extended discussion of the pecu- 
liar virtue of the number seven, says: 


. [the moon] increases from its first appearance as a crescent [i.e., from the first 
visible appearance of the new moon] till it becomes half moon [first quarter’] in seven 
days; then in as many more it becomes full and again returns the same way, circling 
around its orbit, from full moon to half moon [‘third quarter’] in seven days as before; 
then from the half to the crescent in the same number of days, making, all in all, the 
above-mentioned total [of 28 days].'® 


Among the Christians, Clement of Alexandria makes a similar analysis of 
the lunar month: 


The phases of the moon change every seven days. In the first week [or, period of 
seven days], it becomes half moon [i.e., reaches ‘first quarter’]; in the second it becomes 
full. In the third, as it wanes, it again becomes half moon [‘third quarter’]; and in the 
fourth it loses its light [as ‘new moon’].?°° 


In the same manner, John Lydus names four phases of the moon (c¥vodos, 
Travoédnvos, duydropuot vo), and associates each one with variations in heat 
or humidity, as do the anonymous Christian writer mentioned above and 
the unnamed authors, presumably Christian, of a Quadrivium (ca. 1040) 
and of an undated Opusculum de variis anni tempestatibus.™ 


Jupiter, Mars): ibid., 164.23-166.6, 210 (9th hymn). For the development of this nomen- 
clature, see Cumont, loc. cit. (in n. 187), 1-48, esp. 89, 42. 

*” Historia Romana, 37, 18. 

* Kubitschek, Grundriss, 31 ff. 

™ 34 (101): abgerat pev yap [se. 7 aedkyvn] azo THs mparns pnvoedods émAdppews dypt 
dixoropov Hpsépats érta, «0 érépats TocavTats mAnoupays yiverat, Kal madwv vrooTpepel Siavdodpo- 
potaa THY AUTNV OOOV, 7rd peV Tis tAnotpaots ert ryv SixoTopoy éxta mad huepais, elt dard tavrys 


eri THV pnvoedy Tais toats: €€ dv 6 A*ExDels dptOpos [SC. xn’] ovprerArpwra. Cf. A. Schmekel, Die 
philosophie d. mittleren Stoa (Berlin, 1892), 409 ff., 419 f., 424 ff.; and F. Boll, PW, 7 (1912), 
2551.43 ff. 

” Stromata, 6, 16, 143, 1-2, ed. Otto Stahlin, 2 (Leipzig, 1906), 504.24-505.1: 7) cEAnVY TE 
Ov extra jpepiov Aap Paver TOUS pETATXNpaTIOHOvs. kata pev ovv Thy mpaTnv EBSopdda Sixoropos 
ylverat, Kata 5é tiv Sevtépav ravaéAnvos, Tpiry S& dxd Tis droxpotcens atOts Siydtopos, Kal TETAPTY 
adavicerat- 


™ De mensibus, 2, 9 (29.138-30.1); Cramer, Anecdota Graeca, 1, 380.5 ff.; Anont ymi 
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Pletho may have brushed aside the testimony of these Jewish and Chris- 
tian witnesses, but he would have been more respectful towards pagan 
writers. A division of the lunar month into four parts, into what we should 
call weeks, is implicit in Aristotle’s discussion of the periods of the moon in 
his De generatione animalium, where he says: 


. . . By a natural period I mean a day, a night, a month, and a year, and the units 
of time measured by these, and also the periods of the moon, that is, the full moon and 
her disappearance [sc. at the time of the new moon], and the halves of the time be- 
tween these, for it is by these that the moon’s orbit fits in with that of the sun.?% 


More detailed is the account in the De signis temporum of Theophrastus, 
whose Historia plantarum Pletho had excerpted: 


. . . Most important of all are the signs taken from the sun and the moon, for the 
moon is like a nocturnal sun . . . Now the first point to be grasped is that the various 
periods are all divided in half, so that the year, the month, and the day must be studied 
from the point of view of these divisions. The year is divided in half by the setting and 
rising of the Pleiades . . . and a like division is effected by the solstices and equi- 
noxes . . . So, too, it is with each month; the full moon and the eighth and the fourth 
days make divisions into halves; it is therefore necessary to make the new moon the 
starting point of our study. A change [sc. in weather] most often takes place on the 
fourth day, or, if not then, on the eighth, or else on the day of the full moon; thereafter, 
the periods run from the full moon to the eighth day from the end of the month, and 
from that to the fourth day from the end, and from that to the new moon.?™ 


Logica et Quadriuium cum scholiis antiquis, ed. J. L. Heiberg (Det Kgl. Danske Viden- 
skabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, 15.1 [Copenhagen, 1929]), 118.26 ff., 
119.1 ff.; Parisinus Graecus 2992, f. 369", ed. Armand Delatte, Etudes sur la littérature 
Pythagoricienne (Bibliothéque de (Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 217 [1915]), 186. Cf. Anatolius 
(op. cit., inn. 210), 36.4 ff., 55 ff.; Diels-Kranz, Fragmente d. Vorsokratiker, 1, 179.10 ff, 

On the date of Heiberg’s Quadrivium, see Heiberg, op. cit., v, xix (1040), 108.14, 109.10 
(1008); cf. Aubrey Diller, Isis, 36 (1945-46), 132. 

°° 4, 10, 777b.16 ff.: ebdAdyus 8 ravrov of ypovor Kal TOV KUnTEW Kal TOV ‘yevécEwV Kal TOV 
Blov perpeicOa Bovrovra xara piaw mepiodors. Aéyw Sé wepiodov jyepav Kai vUKTAa Kal pHVa Kal 
éviavTov Kal Tovs ypdvous TOUS peTpovpevous ToOVTOIs, Ere BE Tas THs GEAnVHS TEpiodovs. etol BE 
meplodor ceAnvns twavaeAnvol Te Kal POiceas Kal Trav peraed ypdvwy at Sixoroplar Kata yap Tatras 
cupBddrre mpdos Tov FAvov. I have revised the translation of Arthur Platt, edd. J. A. Smith, 
W. D. Ross, The works of Aristotle, 5 (Oxford, 1912). Cf. Historia animalium, 7, 17, 
570a.29-31; pseudo-Heraclitus, ed. Diels-Kranz, loc. cit. 

6 The excerpts are extant in Venetus Graecus 406: Morelli, Bibliotheca manuscripta, 270. 

47 5-8: I have used, with a few minor alterations, the Loeb translation of Sir Arthur 
Hort: pdédtora 8& xvpworara (ra) [SC. onpeia] ad rod HAlov Kal THs GEAyvys H Yap TEAnVY VUKTOS 


9 ~ > , Ld / , ‘\ ¢ oe 2 NX 4 
oloy #Aws éote . « « Updrov pev obv Anwréov Ort ai SixoTopiat diopiCover Tas Wpas, waTeE Emt TOVTWY 
A a a 4 a \ ‘\ N BJ ‘\ / , N 
Sei dOpeiv kal évavrov Kal phva Kal jpépav. Sixoropet 5 Tov wey evravtov Ides re Svopevy Kat 
\ f a od > ¢ ¥ \ \ 
dvaréAAovoa . » » dpolws S€ Kat al Tporat Kai ionpepiar movotow . . » "Os 8 avtws Exe Kal rept 


A a td 4 N e 3 4 \ e 7 ia 3 \ , 
Tov pava exactov: Sixoropoter yap al Te tava€éAnvor Kal ai bySdat kal al TeTpades, WATE d7rO voULNVLAS 
~ A A 4 A ¢€ > NAN \. ‘\ > Font 4 NN , +) a 3 4 >’ XN 
ds dm’ dpyis Set cxoreiv. peraBddde yap as emt TO rod ev TH TETpAdL, eav de pn, ev TH GySon, et de 
, 4 \ 3 \ ? > if > \ \ s 
pn, ravoeAjvey ard 8€ ravaeAjvov eis GySonv POivovTos, Kal Gro TaVvTyS Ets TeTpdda, amo O€ TETPAdOS 


x A 
Eis THV voupLyViaV. 
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Closely related to Aristotle and Theophrastus here is the description of 
the phases of the moon in the Eisagoge of Geminus, who defines a month as 
the time between two successive conjunctions of the sun and moon (ie., 
new moons) or two successive full moons.*” The days of the month, he says, 
are named after the phases of the moon,”” four in number according to him, 
all of which occur twice each month.” These phases are: pnvoedys (sickle- 
like = new moon, at the beginning of the month), Siydropos (‘first quarter,’ 
around the eighth of the month), dudixupros (“gibbous moon,’ around the 
twelfth), zavoédnvos (full moon, at Suyounvia, ‘half-month’), the second 
‘gibbous moon’ (around the eighteenth), ‘third quarter’ (Suydropos, around 
the twenty-third ), and unvoedyjs again (at the end of the month). Geminus 
says the figures for each of the phases vary two days or so because of the 
irregularity of the moon’s motion (xara rijv dvepadiav ris Kwjoews), so that 
the second 8:xéropos (third quarter), for example, fluctuates between the 
twenty-first and twenty-third.*”* These divisions of the lunar month are 
mentioned also in the scholia on the Phaenomena of Aratus.”” 

Pletho has followed the example of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Gemi- 
nus (if he knew Geminus) almost to the letter, disregarding Theophrastus 
(and Geminus ) only in the matter of the four-day intervals, ie., the days of 
the gibbous moon, which, added to the others, make up the total of seven 
lunar phases a month frequently mentioned in Greek astronomical works.”"° 
But the pivotal points of his month are the first (vovynvia), the eighth, the 
fifteenth (= full moon or 8:younvia), the twenty-second (the eighth day 
from the end of the month), and the end of the month, just as Aristotle and 
Theophrastus had prescribed. Each of these days, it should be noted, co- 
incides with an important phase of the moon. 


™ Eisagoge, 8, 1 (100.3 f.): pay éore xpdvos dd cuvd8ov emi civo8ov 4 ard Tavoedjvou emi 
mavoéAnvov- 

™ Tbid., 8, 10 (102.24-6): +6 8& Kara cednvynv aye Tas Hpepas ToLodTov éote TO dKoAOVOws 
Tois THs GeAnvys PwTiopois Tas mpooryopias Tov iymepov yiveoOa. Cf. ibid., 8, 11-14 (104.1-25). 

 [bid., 9, 11 f£. (128.6-15). He neglects to point out that the full moon comes only once 
a month. 

** Thid., 9, 15 (128.16-31). 

* Phaenomena, 788 ff., 805 ff., with scholia, ed. Maass, 472.11 f., 487.11 ff. Cf. CCAG, 
11.2, ed. C. O. Zuretti (Brussels, 1934), 174.3-12. 

™ Anatolius, zepi SexdSos xal rav évrés adris dpiOyav, ed. J. L. Heiberg, Annales interna- 
tionales dhistoire, Congrés de Paris, 1900, V’ sec., Hist. des sciences (Paris, 1901), 36.3 f.; cf. 
35.13 f.; [lamblichus], Theologoumena arithmeticae, ed. V. de Falco (Leipzig, 1922), 59.18- 
60.18 (from Nicomachus of Gerasa), etc. See G. Borghorst, De Anatolii fontibus (Berlin, 
1905), 7 f., 12 f., 40, and passim. Cf. Suidas, s.v. TeTpaxTvs: of avrol [sc. the Pythagoreans] 
eripwv Kal Ta Téocapa, bia Tas Tésoapas Tis GeATVyS popdds: apritoKos yap pyvoedis, duixuptos 
Kat mavoéAnvos. The astrologers counted as many as 11 phases of the moon: CCAG, 7, ed. 
F. Boll (Brussels, 1908), 116 f.; CCAG, 8.4, edd. P. Boudreaux et F. Cumont (ibid., 1921), 
203-5. 
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In adopting this arrangement, Pletho was continuing the tradition of 
pagan scientists of the Christian era like Theon of Smyrna (ca. 180), who 
says: 


The month is completed in four periods of seven days; in the first period, the moon 
appears at ‘first quarter, and in the second it is full, in the third it appears at ‘third 
quarter, and in the fourth it is in conjunction with the sun and marks the beginning of 
the new month. The progression takes place in periods of seven days.?11 


A description of the month in similar terms is to be found in the zepi 
kpioiwv juepov of Galen, the pagan physician of the second century, and an 
analysis of the lunar month into four éBSouddes of seven days each occurs 
also in the Theologoumena arithmeticae attributed to Pletho'ss source, 
Iamblichus, who quotes from the Introductio arithmetica of Nicomachus of 
Gerasa (middle of the first century) and from the zepi Sexados of Anatolius, 
the learned bishop of Laodicea in the latter part of the third century.” 

Of greater importance for Pletho than any of these was Proclus, who in 
expounding Plato’s account of the Vision of Er in the sixth book of the Re- 
public (616BC) and the seven-day sojourn of the spirits in the meadow 
there described says: 


[The spirits] remained in the meadow seven days, because the phases of the moon 

. change in accordance with this number . . . For this number engenders time, 
as the Pythagoreans also say, and is of considerable significance for the living beings of 
the earth and for the ages [sc. of man]. If, then, the moon varies its direction and its 
form every seven days, and mortal creatures undergo change seven times, it is not 
remarkable that. . . .*1% 


Then taking up Plato’s statement of the four-day journey upward from the 
meadow to the realm of light, Proclus goes on to say: 


Days [sc. of the year] we reckon by the motion of the sun, and months by that of 
the moon. And, the number four being a solar measure [sc. in counting the seasons of 


*\ Expositio rerum mathematicarum ad legendum Platonem utilium, ed. E. Hiller (Leipzig, 
1878), 103.19-104.1: pny S& Kal? éEBSopnd8as récoapas ovprAnpotra, TH pev mpoTn ~BdSopad. 
Siyordpou Tis ceAnvys Spwpevys, TH Se Sevrépa TANoIGEAnVOY, TH OE tpityn StyoTropov, madw Se 77 
rerdptyn ovodov movoupevns mpos HALov Kat apynv ETEpov pyvos. ai Te aiéjoes cad’ EBSopadsa. CE. 
Schmekel, op. cit. (n. 199 supra), 419 f., 424 ff. | 

*? Galen, op. cit., 3, 5, ed. C. G. Kiihn, Medicorum Graecorum opera, 9 (Leipzig, 1825), 
908.4 ff.: domep obv Tov SAov evavToY 6 FALOS, OdTus 7 GeAnvy SiaTaTTE TOV piva, Kal” éBdopuadas 
ris dAXowwoeus ev adr} yeyvopevys- dad Te yap THS mpaoTyS Pacews ert tyv SiydTopov, aro Te TavTYS 
ext rhv mavaédnvov éxdtepos pev 6 xpovos tyepdv eoTw era, cvvapporepa 8 recoapeckaideka. 
kata ratte 8¢ Kav ef peta Thy Syoropnvaiav Ews Tis Sevrépas SyxoTopov cvvapiOpnoys, erra Kat 
ravTas eipnoes Tas Hepas, Kal Tas Aourds b€ Tas expt TOD TavTEAds ddavicOjvat THY GEeAnVHY Errtda. 
Ibid., 910.6 f.; Iamblichus, op. cit. (in n. 210 supra), 54,11 ff., 59.18 ff. Cf. Aulus Gellius, 
Noctes Atticae, 8, 10, 6; Olympiodorus, Prolegomena et in [Aristotelis] Categorias commen- 
tarium, ed. A. Busse (Berlin, 1902), 92.30-2; John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Physicorum libros 
v posteriores commentaria, ed. Hieronymus Vitelli (Berlin, 1888), 777.30 ff., 782.21 f. 

13 In, Rem Publicam, 2, 190.29-191.10: érra pév yap jpépas ev TH Aeon yeyovacw, eredymep 
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the year], just as the number seven is connected with the moon, so the number four is 
connected with the sun; and just as the number seven is commonly taken as a measure 
of the days of the moon, so the former [i.e., the number four] is in general use as a 
measure of the months of the sun.?!4 


Of possible significance also in this connection, as Proclus’s reference to 
Pythagoras in the former of these two passages suggests, is the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers, according to which the number seven was identified, or 
closely connected, with ‘time’ or ‘period’ (xa:pés). This association is fre- 
quently mentioned by Asclepius (second century) and by philosophers 
known to Pletho, like Iamblichus and Syrianus (the master of Proclus). 
Asclepius says the Pythagoreans called the number seven ‘time’ (xatpés), 
because of its connection with the course of the moon around the sun, and 
because the process of growth and development were measurable in groups 
of seven (Kard, €Bdoud8a).7° The Pythagoreans regarded the number seven 
with awe,” and described it as wapévos durjrwp, because it was the only 
number from one to ten that was neither a factor of any of the others nor a 
product of any whole number except itself multiplied by one. John Philo- 
ponus, the Christian philosopher of the sixth century, who never entirely 
forsook pagan ways of thinking, makes use of this Pythagorean concept of 
the number seven in explaining why God rested on the seventh day.”"7 

These Pythagorean notions were widely known and may not have been 


ai THS oeAnvns paces . . . Kata Tov apiOpov é€adAdrrovTaL TOdTOV . « . Katpoduts yap apiOpos 
ovtos, as Kal oi Ivbaydpeo A€yovow, Kai &v tois TAde Loous Kal tals AAuKiaus woAD 76 KpaTos 
emderkvUpevos. ei ody Kal 1 oeAnvn KaTa THY EBSopudda Tods Spdpous eadrAdTTE Kal To oXnpaTa Kat 
Ta Ovnta Coa Kata TovTOV TotKiAXETaL TOV dpLOpov, ovdév OavpacTov. . . . 

™ Ibid., 191.14-19: jpépas pev yap dpOpodper Sid Thy HAtaKny Kivnow, phvas Se da rp 
ceAnvatay. Ore dé jAtaKov éotw pérpov % TeTpds, Kal ds GeAjvys EBSouds, obTws AALOU pypnv eoxev 
i) TETpas, Kal ws hpepov emi aedjvys EBSouds, odtws pyvav éxi fAlov pérpov éxelvy, TeOpvAytat ral pa 
maow ...]. Cf. ibid., 192.4 ff. 

™ Asclepius, In Aristotelis Metaphysicorum libros A-Z commentaria, ed. M. Hayduck 
(Berlin, 1888), 34.21 ff., 86.1-3, 11 ff.; Iamblichus, op. cit. (inn. 210), 70.13-71.12; Syrianus, 
In [Aristotelis] Metaphysica commentaria, ed. W. Kroll (Berlin, 1902), 104.26, 130.338; cf. 
191.13 ff. Gustav Junge, ‘Die pythagoreische Zahlenlehre,’ Deutsche Mathematik, 5 (1940- 
41), 343, 356, is devoted to generalities, and makes little use of the original sources. 

** Philo, De opificio mundi, 83 (99 f.); Theon of Smyrna, op. cit., 103.1 ff.; scholia on 
Aratus, Phaenomena, 806 (487.24-488.1); Iamblichus, op. cit., 57.13-58.10 ff. (a passage taken 
from Nicomachus): ér ryv érrdda oi IIvdayoperon ody épotay Tois dAdo daciv dpiOpois, dAAG 
oceBacpod daow aégiav, xt. 

™* Philo and Theon, loc. cit.; Anatolius of Laodicea, op. cit. (in n. 210), 35.6 ff., 36.25 f£.; 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis, In Aristotelis Metaphysica commentaria, ed. M. Hayduck (Berlin, 
1891), 39.3 ff.; Iamblichus, op. cit., 54.11 f. (from Anatolius), 58.19 ff., 71.3 ff. (from Nico- 
machus); John Philoponus, De opificio mundi, 7, 14 (306.17-20); J. Lydus, De mensibus, 2, 
12; 3, 9 (33.14-16, 48.1 ff.). Cf. Proclus, on Hesiod, Works and Days, 767 (420.3 ff.) ; idem, 
In Timaeum, 2, 203.6, 236.17-20. On the text of the passages quoted from Lydus, see 
F. Bortzler, ‘Zum Texte des Johannes Laurentius Lydus “De mensibus,” ’ Philologus, 77 (N.F. 
31, 1921), 370 ff. | 
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without effect upon Pletho, who cites Pythagoras among his principal au- 
thorities. On the basis of such pagan texts, Pletho had ample non-Christian 
precedent to sanction his adoption of the seven-day week. He thus had the 
advantage of being able to adhere to classical models without departing radi- 
cally from the dominant hebdomadal usage of the day. 


2. THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE SEVEN-DAY WEEK TO THE ANCIENT SOLONIAN CALENDAR 


The ancient scheme followed by Pletho is outlined in Plutarch’s Solon, 
which carried special weight with him as the life of one of his principal 
sources written by another.” In the twenty-fifth chapter of this biography, 
which seems to have been used by Theodore of Gaza in his discussion of the 
Athenian calendar,”’ Plutarch says: 


Having noted the irregularity of the month, and that the motion of the moon does 
not always coincide with the rising and setting of the sun, but often overtakes and 
passes the sun on the same day, [Solon] ordered that day to be called the Old and the 
New, assigning the portion of it which preceded the conjunction [of the sun and moon] 
to the expiring month, and the remaining portion to the month that was just beginning. 
He was thus the first to understand the verse of Homer that speaks of a day when “One 
month is waning, and the next is beginning.’ The following day Solon called the first 
of the month. After the twentieth he did not count the days by adding them to twenty, 
but by subtracting them from thirty, regressively, like the waning of the moon.??° 


The line from Homer ** quoted by Plutarch and one from the Works 
and Days of Hesiod, which mentions the thirteenth of the waxing month 
[moon] (pyvss 8 iorapévov tpioxaidexarny ),””” indicate that the Greek month 
was originally divided into only two parts — nv iorapevos and pny dbiver.”” 


*8 Pletho refers to Solon’s famous interview with Croesus in his émri 79 dowWipw Baorrid 
KXedrn, ed. S. Lampros, Wadaodoyea cat MeAorovvynataxa, 4 (Athens, 1930), 161.1 ff., and to 
its famous aftermath in his zpoodwvnudriov mpos tov Kip Anyntpiov Aecordryv tov Topdupo- 
yévvytov, ibid., 207.6 ff., but it is impossible to determine whether his source here was 
Plutarch’s Solon, 27 f., or the version in Herodotus 1, 32. Pletho quotes one of Solon’s poems 
(Lampros, loc. cit., 162.3-5). 

* MPG, 19, 1188A-C; cf. 1201C. 

0 95, 3; the translation is that of B. Perrin in the Loeb Library: cundav 8€ tod pyvos TH 
dvopadlav, Kat Thy Kivnow THs ceAjvys obre Svopévw TH HAlw wavTws od7’ dvicxovTt ovuppepopevyy 
GAL TOAACKIS THs atts hucpas Kal karadapBdvovaay Kal tapepxomevyv TOV HALoV, avTAV pEV ETAke 
ratryy evn Kat véav Kadeiobat, To pev wpd avvddov podpiov airis TH Tavopevy pyvi, TO Se Aourov 78 
7 apyopév mpoorKev tyovpevos, TpATOs, Os ouxev, 6pHGs axovoas ‘Opjpou AEyovTos; 

roo pev bOtvovros pnves, Tod 8’ icrapevoro, 
tiv 8° ebe€fs fyuepav voupnviay éxddece. tas 8° an’ eixddos ob mpoortiBeis, add’ adaipav kal dvadvov; 
dorep Ta Hota THs TEAYVYS Edpa, méxpt TpLaxddos jplLOuyoev- 

= Odyssey, 14.162; 19.307. 

“=v. 780. 

“8 Nilsson, Entstehung, 27, 30 f., and Primitive time-reckoning, 167 f. See, in addition, 
Miiller, FHG, 1 (Paris, 1841), 414, no. 182; and Eustathius, on Odyssey, 14. 161 f., Com- 
mentarii ad Homeri Odysseam, 2 (Leipzig, 1826), 67.12 f. (1755.40 £.); éArcioerar evOad° 


A , / A , , \ 9 A 4, , 
‘Odvace's, Tod piv POlvovtos pnvds, Tod 8 iorapevoro, TovTréare wep axpiBH Tpiaxada pyvos. » + - 
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This is what would be expected in a lunar calendar with the occurrence of 
a full moon in the middle of each lunation, and is confirmed by the designa- 
tion, 8xounvia (‘mid-month’), which is specifically equated with the day of 
the full moon in ancient and medieval texts. 

This equation is found often in Geminus (who fixes diyounvia between 
the thirteenth and the seventeenth )*”* and in Plutarch.”* August Mommsen 
takes Plutarch’s words in the seventh chapter of the De gloria Atheniensium 
to mean that in Plutarch’s opinion the full moon fell on the sixteenth.” 
Plutarch says: 


They dedicated to Artemis the sixteenth of Munychion, the day on which the moon 
shone full upon the Greeks victorious at Salamis.??7 


But this does not necessarily mean the precise astronomical instant of the 
full moon, for the moon seems full to the naked eye at least a day or so be- 
fore and after the exact moment of full moon. Moreover, in his life of 
Camillus,** as Mommsen points out, Plutarch puts the Athenian victory at 
Naxos, which he elsewhere,” like Polyaenus,”® dates on the sixteenth of 
Boedromion, ‘approximately at full moon’ (epi tiv wavoédnvov). 
Whatever be the correct interpretation of Plutarch here, Pletho’s de- 
cision to count d:xounvia as the fifteenth day every month is by no means 
unique. The De arte rhetorica, associated with the name of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, whose Antiquitates Romanae Pletho had excerpted, speaks 
of the fifteenth as the day on which the cycle of the moon is complete 
(wevrexawdexdTy . . . Kal. . . TédELos €v TOUTw 6 KUKAos ), and the moon con- 
sequently full.’ The fifteenth, S:younvia, and the day of the full moon are 
frequently equated;*” and it was the regular Byzantine practice, especially 
in the later Middle Ages, to designate the fifteenth as the day of the full 
moon.” Suidas says duyounvia was the middle of the month, the fifteenth 


™ Eisagoge, 9, 12 and 14 (128.12, 25-7); v. S:younvia in index. (Lunar eclipses, of course, 
occur only at the time of the full moon.) 

*” De Herodoti malignitate, 26 (861F); De facie in orbe lunae, 16 (929BC). 

” Chronologie, 101 f. 

“ B49F: rhv 8 exryy ert d€xa tod Movyvyisvos “Aprepidi xabiepwoav, év f tots “EAAno mepl 
Sarapiva vikdow érédappev % Oeds wavoeAnvos. Cf. idem, Phocion, 6, 3; Aeschines, 3, 98 
(Against Ctesiphon). 

“819, 1. 

™ De gloria Atheniensium, 7 (849EF). 

™ Strategmata, 11, 2, edd. E. Woelfflin et I. Melber (Leipzig, 1887), 147.16 f. 

™ 3, 1; MPG, 160, 779-80, c. 8, 8. Cf. Gustav Bilfinger, Der biirgerliche Tag (Stuttgart, 
1888), 42-45. 

* Scholia on Aratus, on v. 735 (473.25 ff.), on v. 787 (474.17-19), on v. 805 (487.20 f.); 
Achilles Tatius, Isagoge excerpta, 21, ibid., 49.19-22 = MPG, 19, 961D; Hesychius, s.v. 
Sixopnyvia; pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon, s.vv. Siyounvia, mavoeAjvov. Cf. J. Lydus, De mensibus, 
3, 10 (45.18-20, 46.5-7, 15-19, 47.10-12); Anecdota Graeca, ed. Cramer, 1, 323.2 ff. 

“ Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 6, 11, 84, 7, ed. Stahlin, 2, 474.2 f.; John of Damascus, 
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day of the month or of [the cycle] of the moon: S:xounvia: rod pnvds 76 


vd 


Huiov. Kat Ocxopyviata, wevrexadeKaTaia TOU pnvos 7} THS GeAHVys.** Accord- 
ing to a Christian tradition, supported by Severianus, Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
John of Damascus, Michael Psellus, the Anonymus Christianus of Cramer, 


and Isaac Argyrus, when the moon was created it was 15 days old and full 


a 
(er\npopevy, Ted€ela, TEvTEKaLOEKaTaia ).”* 


The other principal termini, vovynvia for the day of the new moon, the 
first of the month, and évy xai véa for the last day of the old month ( combin- 
ing the last day of the old moon, and the first of the new), occur frequently 
in all periods of Greek literature. For vovynvia Pletho could have turned to 
the best-known classical authors, as well as to Geminus, the medieval lexi- 
cographers, Eustathius,”* and his own contemporary, Cyriac of Ancona, 
who paid him a visit at Mistra in the year 1447, and who uses it as a synonym 
for cadévSac."*" Very much the same sources attest évn kai véa for the last day 
of the month.** 

One slight departure from the classical norm is Pletho’s use of évy for the 
twenty-ninth day of a full month, which Theodore of Gaza ascribes to 


De fide orthodoxa, 2, 7 (21), MPG, 94, 896D; Michael Psellus, wept ris xwycews Tod xpovov, 
trav KikAwv Tod FAlov Kal THs ceAjvys. .. . , ed. G. Redl, Byzantion, 4 (1927-8), 217.8 ff., 
218.4 ff.; Isaac Argyrus, MPG, 19, 1293B. It was understood, of course, that the moon actu- 
ally became full in a fraction less than 15 days: in 14% days, say John of Damascus, op. cit., 
MPG, 94, 897A, and Michael Psellus, loc. cit., 222 (last paragr.); in 14% days, says Tzetzes 
on Hesiod, Works and Days, 771 (423.4 ff.). Less commonly, the fourteenth of the lunar 
month is stated to be the day of the full moon: CCAG, 4 (see n. 178a supra), 143.24; CCAG, 
11.2, ed. C. O. Zuretti (Brussels, 1934), 174.9 f.; Arthur Mentz, Beitrége zur Osterfest- 
berechnung bei den Byzantinern, 63-6; “Ananias of Shirak,’ transl. F. C. Conybeare, BZ, 6 
(1897), 575. Cf. Etymologicon magnum, s.v. 8:x0pqvos. 

™* 5.0. dixopnvia- 

*5 Cosmas, Topographia Christiana, 10, MPG, 88, 425D (= ed. E. O. Winstedt [Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1909], 307.11-16), which is taken from Severianus, In mundi creationem, 
Oratio 8, MPG, 56, 449D; John of Damascus, op. cit., MPG, 94, 896D; Anonymus Christianus, 
ed, Cramer, Anecdota Graeca, 1, 378.26-379.10; Michael Psellus, loc. cit.; Isaac Argyrus, 
MPG, 19, 1293B. For the view that the moon was 14 days old at creation, see M. Blastares, 
MPG, 145, 73BC. 

6 Texica, s.v. (or veopnvia); Eustathius, Opuscula, 815.50 ff., 317.34-7, 70-77; Photius, 
Lexicon, s.v. Movvvywwv; A. Mommsen, Chronologie, 80 ff. 

*" Eid, Lampros, IWaAaoAdyea cai WeAorovynovaxa, 4, 96.18. For the date see the text edited 
by Remigio Sabbadini, ‘Ciriaco d’ Ancona e la sua descrizione autografa del Peloponneso,’ 
Miscellanea Ceriani (Milan, 1910), 203. On the use of voupnvia for the first day of the solar 
month, see nn. 314 f. infra. 

8 T exica, etc., s.v.; Diogenes Laertius, 1, 58 f.. Proclus, In Timaeum, 1, 81.18 ff.; idem, on 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 408 (260.18 ff.); Moschopulus, ibid., 261.1 ff.; Eustathius, Com- 
mentarii ad Homeri Odysseam, 2, 203.42 ff. (1866.10 ff.); scholia on Aristophanes, Clouds, 
1131, 1134, 1179-98 (125.49-126.53, 127.44 ff., 445 f.); scholium on Plato, Laws, 8, 849B 
(338); Theodore of Gaza, De mensibus, MPG, 19, 1201D. 

Hesiod, Works and Days, 768 (770), takes évy to be the first of the month; see the medi- 
eval exegetes on Hesiod, 260.20 f., 31 f., 419.6 ff., 421.1 ff, 8 ff., 15 f£., 448.11 ff. Cf. Tzetzes, 
ibid., 416.25 f.; ps.-Zonaras, Lexicon, I, 728, s.v. évydu. 
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Pletho’s desire to create another holiday.”’ Pletho probably felt that if én 
xai véa (the old and new) was appropriate for the last day of the lunar 
month, on which the moon terminates one cycle and begins a new one, évy 
(old), which was used occasionally as a synonym for rpaxds (thirtieth day 
of the month), would be equally suitable for the last full day of the waning 
moon. Theodore of Gaza himself goes so far as to sanction the use of évn for 
the last day of the solar month.” 

Though Pletho designates his fifteenth day as d:younvia, a term which 
probably arose in connection with the bifurcated lunar calendar of early 
times,”** he also adopts elements of the triadic division of the month (three 
decades of ten days each). This arrangement, found as early as Hesiod’s 
Works and Days,” which, as we have seen, also preserves vestiges of the 
bipartite month,” is common in the inscriptions,” appears in the lexica and 
scholiasts,”*° and was also well understood by Theodore of Gaza in 1470.“ 

From the ancient triadic system, Pletho derived the nomenclature which 
he applies to each of his four weeks. His designation for the first week, 
pnvos icrapévov, was generally used in ancient times for the first decade;* 
and his use of pnvds ecodv7os, though less common, is attested for the sec- 
ond decade not only by Hesiod and Proclus ** from among his favorite 
authorities, but also by the Onomasticon of Pollux,’ which Theodore of 
Gaza cites as Pletho’s source.”” The phrases Pletho chose for the third and 
fourth weeks, ynvos Pivovros and ynvds amdvros, respectively, were synony- 
mous in ancient times, and were both used (like é€:dv70s, Ayyovros, etc.) to 


*° MPG, 19, 1209C; cf. 1208A-C. 

** Almost all of the texts cited supra for évy xai véa make a point of defining évy as ‘old.’ 
Note also scholia on Aristophanes, Acharnians, 172 (7.36-8); J. Lydus, De mensibus, 3, 10 
(44.16-45.2); Suidas, 2, 281.20 f., 282.5 f., 15 f.; Theodore of Gaza, MPG, 19, 1201D. 

*“ See notes 221-3 supra. 

“vv. 770 ff.; for analysis, see Kubitschek, Grundriss, 171-3; Ginzel, Handbuch, 2, 815-25; 
Schmidt-Ruhl, Handbuch, 67; A. Mommsen, Chronologie, 80-116. 

“8 v. 780; cf. Nilsson, ARW, 14 (1911), 482 f. See nn. 222 f., supra. 

““ See the passages collected by A. Mommsen, loc. cit. (n. 236 supra); Dinsmoor, op. cit.; 
B. D. Meritt, The Athenian calendar in the fifth century (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), passim; 
W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, Chronology of ancient Athens (ibid., 1940), passim; ete. 

“Tn addition to texts cited in notes 236, 238, 244, 253, see Suidas, s.v. evn Kat vea (2, 
281.27-282.3); Anecdota Graeca, ed. Bekker, 1, 280.30-281.15; Tzetzes on Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 771 (423.7 ff.); Lexicon rhetoricum Cantabrigiense, 340.12-341.4. Cf. Ernst 
Bischoff, “Beitrage zur Kenntniss nicht- attischer Tagesnamen,’ Leipziger Studien zur classi- 
schen Philologie, 10 (1887), 299-308. | 

46 MPG, 19, 1201BC. 

7 A. Mommsen, loc. cit. 

*““ Hesiod, Works and Days, 794 f. (rerpas péoon), 819 f., 782, 805, 810; Proclus on idem, 
780 (480.4 f.). 

1, 68. 

= MPG, 19, 1201B. 
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describe the third decade.” Analyses of the ancient month, with its three 
decades, were so numerous and so unambiguous, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of error or misunderstanding on Pletho’s part. He merely took advan- 
tage of the synonyms to adopt an ancient appellative formula for each of his 
four weeks. 

Another feature of Pletho’s system which requires explanation is the 
regressive counting of days in the second and fourth weeks of his month. 
This device, which is common for the last decade of the month in both liter- 
ary and epigraphical monuments,”” is attributed to Solon by Plutarch,” as 
we have seen, and by Proclus in his commentary upon the Timaeus of 
Plato.”** The backward count in the last decade of the month is found also 
in a number of late jyepodsyia, preserved in manuscripts of the ninth and 
tenth centuries.”” 

In Pletho’s calendar éy86n Oivovros stands for what we should call the 
twenty-second of the month. In the backward count, this day (éyd6n 
dmidvros, 6y56n POivovros, and the like) corresponded to the twenty-third in 
a full month. Some maintain that it is always to be taken as the twenty- 
third, whether the month be full or hollow. On the basis of a study of the 
inscriptions, however, Meritt has come to the conclusion that the oydéy 
d0ivorros was the equivalent of our twenty-third in a full month, and of our 
twenty-second in a hollow month.” Pletho’s 7’ ¢@ivov7os, which always 
holds the place of our twenty-second, accords well with Meritt’s theory and, 
given the elements and requirements of Pletho’s calendar, does not depart 
from the ancient Greek practice in any major particular. 

Since the lunar month contains approximately 29.5 days, it is necessary 
to alternate months of 30 and 29 days in order to avoid the inconvenience of 
reckoning months with a fractional number of days. This is the same ex- 


1 Kybitschek, Grundriss, 171; Ginzel, Handbuch, 2, 324; Schmidt-Rithl, Handbuch, 
147 ff.; Bischoff, loc. cit. (in n. 245), 801 f.; A. Mommsen, Chronologie, 106 ff. 

=! Scholiast on Clouds, 1131 (126.8-36). See in addition to the passages cited in n. 240 f. 
supra: Aristophanes, Clouds, 1131 ff., quoted by Theodore of Gaza, MPG, 19, 1201CD; 
Plutarch, Alexander, 76, 2-4; Proclus, on Hesiod, Works and Days, 815 (448.28 ff.); Eusta- 
thius, Opuscula, 317.26-37; Ulpian on Demosthenes, De falsa legatione, ed. W. S. Dobson, 
Demosthenis et Aeschinis quae exstant omnia, 6 (London, 1828), 128, col. 1. See n. 256 infra. 

“8 Supra, n, 222. 

471 81.13 ff. 

3 qd. W. Kubitschek, ‘Die Kalenderbiicher von Florenz, Rom, u. Leyden, Denkschriften 
d. kaiserl. Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.-hist. Kl., 57 (Vienna, 1915), 3. Abh., 83 f., 85 £., columns i 
and | of the calendars of the even-numbered pages (2-24), and column n in pp. 28-38. 

=° B.D. Meritt, ‘Greek inscriptions,’ Hesperia, 4 (1935), 532 ff., n.b. 585; Pritchett- 
Neugebauer, Calendars of Athens, 23 ff. Schmidt-Rithl, Handbuch, 153 ff.; A. Mommsen, 
Chronologie, 120-22. Contra, Kubitschek, Grundriss, 168-72; cf. Ginzel, Handbuch, 2, 322 f., 
325-30. 
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pedient adopted by the Jews, the Muslims, and other peoples who have used 
the lunar month.”” The best treatment of the question in the Greek sources 
is that of Geminus, who says: 

The exact length of the month . . . is 29% days minus 44srd of a day. But for civil 
reckoning this is taken to be roughly 29% days, so that two months contain 59 days. 
Accordingly, since two lunar months contain 59 days, the civil months are alternately 


full and hollow. Hence, the lunar year comes to 354 days. For if we multiply the days 
of the month, 29% in number, by 12, the lunar year is found to be 354 days long.?°8 


The 29%-day lunar month was of course well known in the Middle Ages,”” 
and the alternation of 30-day months and 29-day months, implied by Aris- 
totle’s story of Memnon in the Oeconomica,™ is directly mentioned by 
Proclus and Moschopulus in their scholia on Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
as well as by Theodore of Gaza in his De mensibus, who uses the terms 
mdjpers and xotdot.”” It has been argued that the Athenian archons departed 
from the fixed pattern of alternation between 30- and 29-day months that the 
rigid lunar calendar requires, because they began the month on the first 
appearance of the sickle of the young moon, which is only an approximate 
indication of the date of the conjunction of the sun and moon.” However 
this may be, Pletho insists (see n. 23 supra) on accurate astronomical compu- 
tation and specifically states that his new month should begin with the first 
midnight after conjunction. It may be assumed, therefore, that he followed 
the practice of the Athenian astronomers (in this case [Meton], Euctemon, 
Philip, and Callippus; see n. 80 supra), who regularly alternated 30- and 29- 
day months, as Geminus says, except occasionally, when, on account of inter- 
calation, two full months (of 30 days each) came in succession. 


™ Ginzel, Handbuch, 1, 68, 254; 2, 85 f.; R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, Babylonian 
chronology (2d ed., Chicago, 1946). 

™ Eisagoge, 8, 3-5 (100.16-102.1): gor 88 5 pev dxpyBys pyviaios xpdvos . . Hepav KO 
ZL” dy, 6 88 apds THY woAuTiKHY dywyyy bAoaxEpeaTepov Aapavdpevos npepov KO /”, wore THV 
Siunvov yevecbat nepdv vO’. dev dia tavryv Tv airiay of Kard woAW paves évadda€ yovrat TAPES 
kal Kotor bia 76 rHV (kata) ceAnvyv Sipnvov Huepav evar vO’. éx 88 rovTwy cuvdyerat 6 Kara oeAnvHV 
éviavTos Huepov tvd. ay yap Tas Tod pyVvds fpepas Tas KO 7” Swdexdxis Tout AacLaowper; 
drotehecOjnoovrat Hepat ai Tod Kara ceAnvyv éviavTod TVS’. dAAOS yap éoTt Kal? TALoY évavTos Kal 
arAos Kata ceAnvny. 

™ Cf. the texts cited in notes 232 ff. supra. 

* 2, 1351b.11 ff. with annotations of the various editors. 

*" 415.22 ff., 417.21 ff.; cf. 418.5 ff. (Tzetzes); MPG, 19, 1185C, 1209B. 

™ Pritchett-Neugebauer, Calendars of Athens, 5 ff., 12-14. Geminus, Eisagoge, 8, 52 
(120, 12-14): éy 8 rois ore’ noi Koidous eragav pi’, TAnpes Sé pxe’, Sore py ayecOa éva Kal eva 
KotAov Kat TANpY, GAG Kai Svo wore Kata 7d éEjs mANpets. 
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XI. BEGINNING OF THE DAY 


Although Pletho, as we have seen, begins his day at midnight,” he 
makes some use also of two other terminal points, morning and evening, 
neither of which, from the liturgical point of view, need necessarily be 
regarded as inconsistent with the midnight reckoning. In one passage he 
designates morning as the time for the recitation of the first of his three daily 
prayers,’ and in another, he prescribes that the singing of hymns for each 
of his iepopnvias (holidays) begin in the evening of the day preceding the 
holiday (dpxopéver re exdorwv [sc. Tov tepdv tpvav] amo pev THS TPO THIS 
oixeias iepownvias éonépas) and end in the afternoon of the holiday itself 
(rehevtdvrov & és riv THs iepounvias Seihynv), the evening before the holiday 
(‘the vigil’) apparently being regarded, for the sake of the liturgy, as be- 
longing to the following day.” 

All three of these systems of calculation can be illustrated from Byzan- 
tine texts. John Lydus in the De mensibus says that the natural day begins 
with sunrise; but he notes in commenting upon the chronological conven- 
tions of ancient times, that some peoples, like the Athenians and the He- 
brews, reckoned the day from sunset to sunset, and that the Romans, who at 
first counted nothing but the portion of the day included between sunrise 
and sunset, subsequently measured the day from midnight to midnight." 
Theodore of Gaza also mentions these three conventions for the beginning 
of the day, noting that for the most part his contemporaries began the day 
at sunrise.” 

In formal chronology, however, midnight and sunset were the principal 
Byzantine termini, and the latter of these was adopted by the Byzantine 
Church as the beginning of the liturgical day.*"* Since there was no pagan 

Supra, p. 189. 

*64 Alexandre, 228. 

*5 Thid., 236-8. 


26 9 2 (18.11-20.12). Cf. Franz Cumont, ‘Lydus et Anastase le Sinaite, BZ, 30 (1929- 
30), 31 £. 

Es De mensibus, MPG, 19, 1213D-1216B; cf. the Anecdota Graeca, ed. Cramer, 1, 381.12 ff. 
Bilfinger, Der biirgerliche Tag, maintains that in ancient Greek popular usage the day was 
regarded as beginning in the morning. This view, though opposed by Unger, has been in- 
dorsed by Kubitschek, Grundriss, 186, and Nilsson, Entstehung, 12 ff. Cf. Ginzel, Handbuch, 
2, 297-303; Arthur Mentz, ‘Zur byzantinischen Chronologie,” BZ, 17 (1908), 475 f.; Theo- 
dosius, De habitationibus, scholium 51, on p. 40, 6: Nuxros Kal ijuépas xpdvos éoriv, ray dao 
dvatodjs 6 rAlos emi THY dvatoAny radw pbaon; ed. Fecht (see n. 80 supra), 52.9 £.; cf. idem, 
De diebus et noctibus, 1, ibid., 54.5 f. 

**8 See the texts collected by Bilfinger, op. cit., 236 f,, 246 ff.; cf. Theodore of Gaza, loc. cit. 
See also Theodore Balsamon (d. ca. 1193), MPG, 137, 821B-824BCD (Bals., Zonaras, Aris- 
tenus on can. 90, In Trullo); Matthew Blastares (ca. 1835), Syntagma alphabeticum, H, 3, 
MPG, 144, 1887D. 
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Greek counterpart for the ceremonious observance of the vigil on the night 
before the beginning of a feast,” it seems probable that Byzantine ecclesi- 
astical usage, rather than the Athenian custom of reckoning the day from 
sunset to sunset, was responsible for Pletho’s choice of the evening as the 
time for the commencement of the celebration in hymns of the iepounvia, 
which, according to the scheme outlined in his chapter on the calendar, 
would not come into being until midnight. 

On the other hand, in making midnight the dividing-line between one 
day and the next, he was following the guidance of the Byzantine codes of 
law. Midnight is described as the starting point of the ancient Roman day 
by a number of authors, and was so used in the Roman Church.” This 
terminus had acquired legal sanction as early as the second century, in the 
treatise Ad Sabinum of the jurist Paulus, cited in the Digest of Justinian.” 
Thence this provision passed into an anonymous manual of the early seventh 
century on legal units of time (epi ypdvev mpobecpias dd pois €ws éxardov 
éviautav ), the second chapter of which (epi dpas) defines the limits of the 
day as extending from the seventh hour of one night to the sixth of the 
next,” and the third chapter of which (epi jyépas) states that ‘the day is 
reckoned from midnight to midnight’ (7 jyépa dpilerar dd vuxrds péons 
€ws péons vuxrds).” This definition, put more precisely in the Basilica 
(tenth century), which states that the day extends from the seventh hour of 
one night up to, and including the whole of, the sixth hour of the following 
night,"”* is repeated also in one of the appendices attached to the Ipéyeupov 


So Nilsson, Entstehung, 16 f. 

™° See Bilfinger, op. cit., 10 ff., 203 f., 262 f., 285, with texts and discussion. 

" Digesta, 2, 12, 8, edd. T. Mommsen, P. Krueger, Corpus Iuris Civilis, 1 (Berlin, 1928). 
54 f.: More Romano dies a media nocte incipit et sequentis noctis media parte finitur. itaque 
quidquid in his viginti quattuor horis, id est duabus dimidiatis noctibus et luce media, actum 
est, perinde est, quasi quavis hora lucis actum esset. Cf. Digesta, 28, 1, 5; 40, 1, 1; 41, 3,6&7 
(all from Ulpian), and the exegesis of Gustav Bilfinger, Die antiken Stundenangaben (Stutt- 
gart, 1888), 33 ff., who does not mention the texts discussed infra. 

Ai powat, oder die Schrift tiber die Zeitabschnitte . .. , ed. C. E. Zachariae (Heidel- 
berg, 1836), 122; reprinted in J. and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, 3 (Athens, 1931), 278: 
OTe 7} pepa ao EBdopys Gpas THS vuKTOS GpxeTat Kal TeAEvTG cis THv I’ Spay THs emvovoys vuKTss, 
OOTE Kal TO TpaTTOpeEvoy ev mid TOVTwWV Tov Kd wpdv ev TH abtH juepa Soxet yevécOa. On the date 
see Petropoulos, op. cit. (in n. 274 infra), 225-7; K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Geschichte 
d. griechisch-rémischen Rechts, (3rd ed., 1892), 12. 

*8 Toc. cit. | 

*4 Basilica, 7, 17, 8, ed. Karl W. E. Heimbach, 1 (Leipzig, 1833), 314: 7) Npepa amo EBSopuns 
Gpas THs vuKTOs ews TANpoULeVyS THs ExTYS Gpas THs éropévys vuxros Spierar, kal 7d ylvopevov ep 
otadyrore pa TOV Etkoot Tecodpwv dpayv év purl Soxe yiveoba. Bilfinger, op. cit. (in n. 271), 33 ££., 
interprets the ‘sixth hour of the night’ as the moment of midnight, coinciding with the end of 
one day and the beginning of the next, the sixth hour being the first hour of the new day. Ac- 
cording to this passage, however, which Bilfinger does not use, the new day begins after the 
expiration of the sixth hour, with the first instant of the seventh. Later and fuller than Heim- 
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Nouowv (Manual of Laws) of Constantine Harmenopulus (1845),*” and 
seems to have held sway in the law codes, in one form or other, throughout 
the Middle Ages. 

Pletho’s choice of midnight may have been affected also by the discus- 
sion of the beginning of the day in the Aetia Romana of Plutarch, who, after 
surveying all the possibilities and hesitating between noon and midnight, 
finally decides in favor of midnight.” Astronomically, it seems, the decision 
in antiquity lay between noon and midnight; and Claudius Ptolemy was of 
the opinion that either noon or midnight would serve equally well as the 
basis of the astronomical day.”” 


XII. SACRED DAYS 


Pletho’s month and his use of the seven-day week are, as we have seen, 
rigidly lunar, and reflect the lunar doctrine of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Geminus, and the scholiast on Aratus discussed in section X, 1 supra. This 
aspect of his calendar, which is indisputably of pagan origin, determined the 
pattern of his month (see p. 219 supra) and explains the arrangement of his 
holidays in a fixed, invariable, and constantly recurring scheme, in which 
each one coincides with an important phase of the moon. The Christian 
observance of Sunday is, perhaps, partially analogous and may well have 
been the inspiration for the days reserved by Pletho for divine service, five 
out of six of which (see infra) superficially resemble Sunday in standing at 
the beginning of what would correspond to the Christian week, although 
they differ radically from Sunday, which does not fall on the same dates 
every month, in that they are invariable in date from month to month. More- 
over, as it is the purpose of the present section to show, each of Pletho’s 
festal days, considered individually, can be supported by pagan heortological 
precedents, which are of importance here less as actual models for the cult 
days of the Nomoi than as examples of the coincidence of the cardinal phases 
of the lunar month with days marked for special commemoration in the 


sameeren 


bach’s edition of the Basilica is that of I. D. Zepos, BaotAud, 1 (Athens, 1896), 350, which 
has been completely neglected by scholars and is rarely cited except in Greece. On general 
principles of time reckoning in Roman Law, see Georgios A. Petropoulos, ‘Ioropia Kal clonynoes 
Tod ‘Pwpaixod Atcatov (Athens, 1944), 582-4, 982 f£., which did not reach me until after this 
paragraph was in proof. ; 

5 Manuale legum sive Hexabiblos cum appendicibus et legibus agrariis, ed. Gustav E. 
Heimbach (Leipzig, 1851), 800, 33: dre 4 fyépa dad ris EBSdpuns Spas THs vuKTos apxerat Kal 
reAeuTa els THY ExTyV Opay THs émcovans vKTOS, WoTE kal TO mpaTTopevoy ey pid TovTwY Tov Kd’ wpdv 
év TH adTH jypéepa Soxei ytveoBa. 

6 84 (284C-F). 

*7 Mathematike Syntaxis, 3,9 (1, 261.1 ff., 262.10 ff.). 
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ancient religious calendar, although it is not without interest that every one 
of the days treated infra is mentioned by authors Pletho had read and 
studied. | 

The regular monthly iepoynviat (holidays) instituted by Pletho, as we 
learn from the thirty-sixth chapter of the third book of the Nomoi, were the 
first (vovpnvia), the eighth, 8xounvia (the fifteenth), the eighth before the | 
end of the month (the twenty-second), évy (the twenty-ninth in a full 
month), and évy xai véa (the thirtieth in a full month or the twenty-ninth 
in a hollow month). Hollow months, lacking évy as they did, had only five 
holidays. The first and last months of the year, on the other hand, had two 
additional iepouyvias each, falling on what we should call the second and 
third days of the first month, and the 27th and 28th (the 8rd and 2nd days 
from the end of the month) of the last month of the year.””* The word 
iepounvia, which in ancient times denoted a festival of varying duration, 
often occurs in classical texts in the sense of ‘holy day’ and is so defined 
in the Etymologicon magnum (iepa éopr} Kara pve, H ev TH pyri iepa 
Hyépa).””? On iepopnvias in antiquity truce was observed, and all the official 
business of the state was suspended.” Some of the numerous modes of 
merrymaking customary on the pagan holidays (otros . . . “EAAnuixis 
iepounvias 6 vdpos) are listed and condemned by Gregory of Nazianzus in 
his second oration against Julian.” 

The principal and most conspicuous feast-days of ancient Greece were 
celebrated annually. They did not in general recur on the same day every 
month ** as do the iepownviat of Pletho’s calendar. Nevertheless, there were 
also a number of monthly observances, usually less elaborate than the annual 
festivals and restricted for the most part to simple ceremonies connected 


*® Alexandre, 236.16 ff., 238.1-3, 21-240.3. 

*” s.v.; Anecdota Graeca, ed. L. Bachmann, 1 (Leipzig, 1828), 260.21, and the lexica of 
Harpocration, Hesychius, Photius, and Suidas (s.v.) define icpouyvia in the same terms except 
that they omit 4— jpépa. Cf. Suidas, $.0.: icpopnviar: Eopraders Fyepar icpopnviar Kadodvra. See 
also Thucydides, 3, 56, 2; 3, 65, 1; and the scholiast on 5, 54, 2, ed. F. Haasius, Thucydides 
(Paris, 1840), pt. 2, 96.3 f.; Demosthenes, 21, 33-35 (525); 24, 29-32 (709 f.); Pindar, 
Nemean Odes, 8.2 (4), with scholium, ed. A. B. Drachmann, Scholia vetera in Pindari Carmina, 
3 (Leipzig, 1927), 42.10-22; Nilsson, Entstehung, 32; Paul Stengel, PW, 8 (1913), 1489 f. 
The word iepopyvia is not restricted to pagan writers, and can be found also in specifically 
Christian contexts. Theodore of Gaza uses it of Sunday: MPG, 19, 1209A. 

* See the passages from Thucydides and Demosthenes cited in the previous notes; n.b. 
Demosthenes, 24, 29-32 (709 f.); cf. Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum, ed. A. Boeckhius, 
2 (Berlin, 1843), 1131, no. 3641b.15 ff.; Plato, Laws, 2, 653D. 

1 MPG, 35, 708C-712A. 

* Deubner, Attische Feste: Festkalender at the end of the book, following p. [268], pre- 
ceding the plates; Nilsson, Entstehung, 32; idem, ARW, 14 (1911), 441 £.; August Mommsen, 
Feste d. Stadt Athen im Altertum (Leipzig, 1898), 5-30; idem, Heortologie (Leipzig, 1864), 
tables facing pp. 93 and 96. 
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with temple service and house cult.** Prominent among these were the 
birthdays of the gods.” As the scholiast on the Plutus of Aristophanes says, 
‘apart from the festivals, the Athenians dedicate a number of holy days to 
the gods, as for example, vovpnvia and the seventh to Apollo, the fourth to 
Hermes, and the eighth to Theseus . . .** In keeping with the religious 
calendar of the classical period, which was predominantly lunar, many 
iepounviae fell on the days of the principal lunar phases — on new moon, on 
full moon, and on the days just preceding and following the new moon;?*° 
and we have already seen that Aristotle, Theophrastus, Aratus (plus scholia), 
and other pagans called special attention to these days and to the days (the 
eighth and the twenty-second) which fall midway between them. 


1. Novpunvia 


The first day of the month (vovynvia), said by Plutarch in his De vitando 
aere alieno to be the holiest of all (iepwraryny yuepav odcar ),?** Pletho dedi- 
cated to Zeus, the most august and most important figure in his pantheon. 
According to Hesiod, this day, like the fourth, the seventh, and the thirtieth 
of the month, was sacred to Zeus. Porphyry in his life of Plotinus refers to a 
certain Amelius who performed sacrifice on vovynvia, and Proclus, who is 
described by Marinus ** as having been especially zealous in honoring this 
day (voupnvias Kapmpads éreréher Kai iepomperdis), says in his commentary 
upon the Works and Days, that it had special significance as the birthday 
of the month and because Plato had pronounced every beginning to be 
divine.” Moschopulus repeats these observations of Proclus and explains 
that Hesiod’s description of the first as one of the days that come from Zeus 


*8 Deubner, op. cit., 39, 149, 236 n. 3; Nilsson, Entstehung, 31 f., 36; idem, ARW, 14 
(1911), 439 f. 

*4 Wilhelm Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum, RGVV, 7.1 (Giessen, 1908), 12 ff. 

On v. 1126 (381.52-382.1) = W.G. Rutherford, Scholia Aristophanica, 1 (London, 
1896), 112: wu rév éoprav iepai reves Tod pyvos Hypepat vouiLovrat ’AOnvyor Oeois Tow, olov voupnvia 
kat éBSoun ’ArdAdwvt, Kal TeTpas “Epps Kai dyddn Onoei. Cf. the distinction made by Porphyry 
between monthly sacrifices on vovpyvia and the annual @vcia dyporeAcis, De abstinentia, 2, 16 
(146.7 ff., 11 £.); Nilsson, Entstehung, 38 f. 

**° Nilsson, Entstehung, 31 f£., 36-8. I owe much to this succinct article of Nilsson, whence 
many of the texts cited in notes 294-304 and 311-316 infra are derived. 

7 9 (828A); the day of the new moon is greeted with general rejoicing among primitive 
peoples: Hutton Webster, Rest days (N. Y., 1916), 140 ff.; J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
2 (8rd ed., London, 1914), 141-50. 

*8 Alexandre, 44-56, 92 ff., 132 ff., and passim. Hesiod, Works and Days, 765-70; Marinus, 
Vita Procli, 19 (33.20 f£.); Porphyry, De vita Plotini, 10, ed. Creuzer, Plotini opera omnia, 
1 (cited in n. 6 supra), lxii.4 f. 

° On Works and Days, 765-70 (n.b. 419.16 ff.: 4 peév odv rparn, 4 Kal Evy pyOeioa [see n. 238 
ad fin. on éyy as the first of the month], ds dpxy, Oeidv gor, Kai yap macav dpxnv dno WAdrwv 
eivat Oetav, Kai yeveOALos adrov KaAcirat Tod ynvos). Cf. Ps.-Dionysius Halicarnassus, Ars rhetorica, 
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(jjata 8 éx Avdfev) means that it was an auspicious day.” The scholiast on 
the Clouds of Aristophanes knew it as a day that had been set aside for the 
worship of Zeus (kai yap é&v TH mpwry Teraypévov Hv Tov Ata TYnav).””* More 
prominent than Zeus on vovpynvia, however, was Apollo Novpyvws;”” and 
several other divinities (Artemis Novpnvia,”* Hera,”* Hermes, Hecate,”” as 
well as the gods in general )””* were also worshipped on this day. With the 
festivities on the first of the month were associated fairs *’ (at which the 
sale of slaves was so prominent a feature that slaves were often named 
Novpyvs),”* banquets (participants in which sometimes formed guilds 
and called themselves Novpynvacrat),”” the purification and coronation of 


3, 1: ci pév 7H voupnvia, Ort dpyy Tod pyvds, apy Sé KpaticTov, Kai e€ dpyys TA wavTa’ Kal OTL HpLov 
TO TavTOs, } TO way Kata Tov IIAdTwva. See Plato, Republic, 2, 377A; Laws, 6, 753E, 775E. 
See n. 361 infra. 

™ Loc. cit. (421.15 ££.: aparov % évy éori, SnAovore Hepa ard Tod Aus, Touréatw ayaby}, jyouv 
} TPHTN TOO pnVvos, H Kal vovpnvia). Cf. Vita Arati, MPG, 19, 1161AB, 1164A-C; Aratus, Phae- 
nomena, 1: éx Aws dpxopeocba, ed. E. Maass (Berlin, 1893), 3.1; scholia, ed. Maass, 81.22 ff., 
82.1-83.29, 334.1-835.6; Pindar, Nemean Odes, 2.8, 5.25. 

* On v. 616 (111.20 £.). 

™ Schmidt, op. cit. (in n. 284), 88 f.; Herodotus, 6, 57; Deubner, op. cit., 202 f.; Nilsson, 
Entstehung, 34 f., 87; idem, Geschichte d. griechischen Religion, 1, Bis zur griechischen 
Weltherrschaft (Handb. d. Altertumswiss., ed. Walter Otto, 5. Abt., 2. Teil, 1 [Munich, 1941], 
529, 611). 

™ T. Homolle, ‘Comptes et inventaires des temples déliens en I’ année 279, BCH, 14 
(1890), 492; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste von religidser Bedeutung mit ausschluss d. 
attischen (Leipzig, 1906), 149. 7 

™ Geographi Graeci minores, ed. Miiller, 2 (Paris, 1882), 23, fragment 9, with which 
W. H. Roscher, Uber Selene u. Verwandtes (Studien zur griechischen mythologie u. Kultur- 
geschichte vom vergleichende Standpunkte, Heft 4 [Leipzig, 1890]), 111, and Philologus, 
57 (1898), 213 ff., combines the statement of Antiphon (Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 9, 
397D) that the display of peacocks was limited to vovyyvia, and concludes that Hera was the 
object of cult on vouynvia, the peacock being her sacred bird. Cf. Lydus, De mensibus, 3, 10 
(47.6-9), 3, 11 (49.25-50.1 ff.), 8, 18 (55.5 ff.). 

*° Hermes and Hecate: Porphyry, De abstinentia, 2,16 (146.5-10). Hecate: Scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 594 (857.35 ff.); Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, 8, 11, 118C, ed. E. H. 
Gifford, 1 (Oxford, 1903), 150. Cf. Roscher, Uber Selene u. Verwandtes, 110. 

™ Plutarch, Aetia Romana, 25 (270A): kai yap “EdAnves év TH vovpnvia Tots Deovs ceBopevor. 
FHG, 1 (Paris, 1841), 414 (No. 178); cf. Theodore Balsamon, MPG, 137, 782A: KadAdv8ar 
ciaty ai mpatat ExdoTou pnvos Hepat, ev als &Ooro Tots “EAAnot rovetv twas TeAeras. Cf. n. 312 
infra. 

** Theophrastus, Characters, 4, 12; Aristophanes, Wasps, 169-71; cf. Athenaeus, Deipnoso- 
phistae, 9, 397D. 

*° Aristophanes, Knights, 43 f. (with scholia); Alciphron Epistulae, 3, 61 (cf. ibid., 3, 38 
[évn cat véa]); cf. Suidas, s.v. vovpyvia. In Delphi freedmen were required to decorate the 
images of their former masters on the first and seventh of the month: Sammlung d. griechischen 
Dialekt-inschriften, ed. Hermann Collitz, 2 (Gottingen, 1899), 1801.5 ff., 1807.19. 

Lucian, Lexiphanes, 6 (331); Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 12, 551F; Franz Poland, 
Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesens (Preisschriften, hrsg. v. d. Firstlich Jablonowski- 
schen Gesellschaft zu Leipzig, 38 [1909], no. 23 d. historisch-nationalékonomischen Sek- 
tion), 64, 252 f. 
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the images of gods and heroes,*” private devotions, and prayers and sacri- 
fices in behalf of individuals and the state.*°’ Even in soi-disant Christian 
circles, among the gnostics, as we learn from the Stromata of Clement of 
Alexandria, there was cultus xara voupnviav, consisting of sacrifice, libations, 
banquets, and the singing of hymns, offered at Cephallenia to Epiphanes, 
the son of Carpocrates, the heresiarch.*” 

In addition to these monthly observances of vouynvia, there was a New 
Year’s festival in honor of Zeus (Helios) celebrated at Rome with great 
pomp on the first day of January to commemorate the triumph of Zeus 
(Helios) over winter. This holiday, John Lydus remarks in his description 
in the De mensibus, was a Roman institution (éopr}) “‘Papatos oeBac- 
puwrarn).°* For the Greeks of classical times did not make much of New 
Year’s day, which they regarded merely as the day on which the new magis- 
trates assumed office ( katpds ris eis THY apy eioddov).** But in the Roman 
Empire, especially during the early centuries of the Christian era, New 
Year’s day was an important pagan holiday. Among the Greeks of this 
period, as we learn from the ninth oration and fifth ék¢paors of the fourth 
century writer, Libanius of Antioch, it was a very gay and joyous occasion.*” 

So great was the popularity of the pagan vovynvia: even in Christian 
circles that the clergy felt compelled to inveigh against them.** John 
Chrysostom denounced them in a homily kara rév waparnpovvrwy ras 
veopnvias Kal Kara. THY wOdW XopeEias TeAOVVTwY, in which he censured those 
who ‘keep days and months and seasons and years’ (Galatians 4:10: jyépas 
maparnpeobe Kat phvas Kal Kaipovs Kal éviavrovs), maintaining that the ob- 

°° Porphyry, De abstinentia, 2, 16 (146.5-10); Wilhelm Dittenberger, Sylloge inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum (8rd ed., Leipzig, 1915), 284.15 f. (second half of fourth century B.C.); 
Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, 1, 328.29 f. (refers to Apollo, says Nilsson, Entstehung, 36). 

™ Aristophanes, Wasps, 96; Lucian, Icaromenippus, 18 (767); scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Plutus, 594 (857.85-7) 

2 Demosthenes, 25, 99; Inschriften von Priene, ed. Hiller v. Gaertringen (Berlin, 1906), 
no. 108.259-61; J. von Prott et L. Ziehen, Leges Graecorum sacrae (Leipzig, 1896), n. 10.8, 
14.17; cf. 18.2, and passim. 

822 Stromata, 3, 2, 5, 2, ed. Stahlin, 2, 197.21 ff. 

4 3 f. (66.18 ff.); Lucian, Pseudologistes, 8 (168 f.). Cf, Fedor Schneider, ‘Uber 
Kalendae Ianuariae u. Martiae im Mittelalter,’ ARW, 20 (1920-21), 82-134, 360-410, which 
deals entirely with the Latin West. 

* Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae, ed. W. Dittenberger, 2 (Leipzig, 1905), no. 
458.15, quoted in Nilsson, Entstehung, 49 n. 6; cf. idem, PW, 17 (1937), 150.10-20. See in 
addition the passage from Plato quoted in n. 115 supra. 

~5 Rd. R. Foerster, 1.2 (Leipzig, 1903), 393-8; 8 (Leipzig, 1915), 472-77; cf. Julian, 
Misopogon, 346B, and Ammianus Marcellinus, 23, I, 6. 

8 A B. Cook, Zeus, 2.1 (Cambridge, Eng., 1925), 375. M. P. Nilsson, ‘Studien zur Vor- 
geschichte des Weinachtsfestes,’ ARW, 19 (1916-19), 71 ff. and passim; Fritz Biinger, Ge- 


schichte d. Neujahrsfeier in d. Kirche (Berlin, 1910), 12 ff., 21 ff.; Albert Miiller, “Die Neu- 
jahrsfeier im rémischen Kaiserreiche,’ Philologus, 68 (N.F., 22, 1909), 465 f. and passim. 
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servance of sacred days was a pagan institution (76 waparnpely juépas od 
Xpioriavurns durocodias, add’ “EAANvucns wAavys eoriv).**” A similar attack, 
apparently inspired by the oration of Libanius, was made by Chrysostom’s 
contemporary, Asterius of Amasea.** Nevertheless, the New Year festival 
received the sanction of the law codes at least as late as Patzes’s Tipoukeitos 
(at the end of the eleventh century), and the distribution of largess to the 
people on January 1 by the newly-elected consuls, though prohibited by 
Valentinian and Marcian, was sanctioned by the Christian Emperor Jus- 
tinian, and persisted until the time of the Emperor Leo the Wise (886-912), 
who abolished the consulship.*” The Church itself was powerless against 
popular custom, and compromised by taking over the pagan New Year as 
the feast of the Circumcision (% éopr} ris weptrouyqs ), which is now observed 
annually as a major feast on the first of January.*” 

The pagan vovynviat were condemned at the Council in Trullo in 692;°" 
but Theodore Balsamon, the canonist, who died ca. 1198, remarks in his 
annotations on the sixty-second canon of this Council that the pagan New 
Year rites were still being celebrated in his day in rural communities at the 
beginning of January. In condemning these practices, he gives a number of 
details concerning the masquerades and mumming which apparently were 
popular in the twelfth century and suggests that the Christian festivals of 
Christmas and Epiphany (€opr} rév ®érwv ) ought, under proper conditions, 
to make effective substitutes for the pagan New Year.*” On the other hand, 
his contemporary, Eustathius, the learned bishop of Thessalonica, himself 
sent a voupnvia gift in the form of a long letter to one of the Comneni, pre- 
sumably the Emperor Manuel I. In more than six columns of closely printed 


*" MPG, 48, 955A, 956D; cf. 963 ff. Chrysostom refers specifically to the pagan new year. 
For astrological tracts repi xadavdav see CCAG, 7, ed. F. Boll (1908), 126; CCAG, 8.3, ed. 
F. Boudreaux (1912), 191 f. On Galatians 4:10, cf. R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres (Leipzig, 
1904), 80 f. | 

*8§ MPG, 40, 215-26. 

” Codex Justinianus, 12, 3, 2, ed. P. Krueger, Corpus Iuris Civilis, 2 (Berlin, 1929), 454; 
Justinian, Novellae, 105, 2, 1, edd. R. Schoell, W. Kroll, ibid., 3 (Berlin, 1928), 503 f.; Leo, 
Novellae, ed. K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Ius Graeco-Romanum, 3 (Leipzig, 1857), 191; 
Tipoukeitos, 7, 17, edd. C. Ferrini et G. Mercati, Studi e Testi, 25 (Rome, 1914), 79-81. Cf. 
Sozomenos, Historia ecclesiastica, 5, 17, MPG, 67, 1268AB; Gregory of Nazianzus, Contra 
Julianum, 1, 84 f., MPG, 35, 612AC; A. Miiller, loc. cit., 480. See n. 370 infra. 

*N. Nilles, Kalendarium manuale utriusque ecclesiae, 1 (Oenipotente, 1896), 33, 46 f.; 
A. B. Cook, loc. cit.; L. Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien (5th ed., Paris, 1925), 290. 

“J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 11 (Florence, 1765), 
973A; cf. Meursius, Graecia feriata in Jacobus Gronovius, Thesaurus Graecarum antiquitatum, 
7 (Venice, 1735), 826 ff. 

MPG, 137, 728B ff. Very similar is Matthew Blastares (ca. 1335), Syntagma alpha- 
beticum, T, 3, MPG, 144, 1264C-1265D, who remarks (1265B) thta: ép pev ovv Talis voupnvias 


v4 / 7 a 
cOiato Kat “Iovdaiows Kat “EAAnow éopragew Kal yovu KkAlvev, ds TO pyvaiov Sidorynpa S€APor 


e’tvxas. Cf. Acta S. Dasii, ed. Franz Cumont, Analecta Bollandiana, 16 (1897), 6 f., 12.4 ff. 
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Greek wholly devoted to the subject of vovpnvia: (and xaddvdar) Eustathius 
descants upon the gaiety and festivity characteristic of the vovynviat, without 
once referring to rival Christian éoprai, or criticizing either the holiday itself 
or the forms of celebration, which he describes out of the pages of Libanius, 
whom he specifically cites.*** 

Except for the antiquaries, however, vovynvia did not in general retain 
its lunar connotation in the Middle Ages. As Eustathius notes in comment- 
ing upon Plutarch’s lunar definition of the word, vovpnvia had come to mean 
nothing more than Calends, the first day of the solar month.** Cassius Dio 
uses the word in both senses, as does John Lydus,*” and even as early as the 
second century pseudo-Dionysius of Halicarnassus treats voupnvia as a syno- 
nym of waviyyvpis and éopry,*** a common meaning in the Byzantine period.*’ 
Pletho’s use of vovynvia was, of course, a revival of the ancient lunar insti- 
tution, comparable in some respects to the rural custom mentioned by 
Balsamon. The consecration of the first three days of the first month of the 
year as tepounviar is also an imitation of ancient practice, either of the Roman 
New Year (which according to John Lydus lasted three days)*** or, less 
probably, of ancient Greek festivals like the Thesmophoria, the Apaturia, 
and the Anthesteria, which also occupied three days.** 


9. EIGHTH DAY 


Pletho’s next iepounvia, the eighth of the month, had in ancient times 
been celebrated monthly throughout the year as a day sacred to Poseidon, 
a god to whom Pletho accords great reverence as the eldest and mightiest 


*° Opuscula, 314-17; Libanius is cited on 314.84. 

4 Thid., 317.72 ff. Cf. Plutarch, Solon, 25, 3, and De vitando aere alieno, 2 (828A); 
Dionysius Halicarnassus, Antiquititates Romanae, 8, 55, 4; Balsamon, MPG, 137, 728CD. 

35 Cassius Dio, Historia Romana, cf. 40, 47, 1; 48, 4, 5; 51, 20, 1; 60, 5, 3; 60, 11, 6, etc. 
(solar) with 39, 38, 5 = Xiphilinus, 12, 30 (lunar). J. Lydus, De ostentis (Nigidii Tonitruale, 
28, a’), ed. Wachsmuth, 65.17: ert THS oeAnVLAK?s voupnvias (cf. ibid., 50.24 f, 52.9, 53.2, 19). 

™° Ars rhetorica, 4, 2: ort raou 8a orovdys 6 yapos éotiv, Kal 6 ydpos Eoukey Tavyyvpe Tit Kal 
veopnvia Kal Snorer opty THS TOAEws. 

“" Cf. the proverb, éavr@ voupyvias knpvrre, which the paroemiographers interpret to mean: 
emi Tov BovAopévev adrois te dyabov yevécOar Gtadairapws, 7ToL emt TOV dveceEs EavTois TopiLovTu, 
Paroemiographi Graeci, 1, 384.11-13; cf. n. 446 infra and Eustathius, Opuscula, 315.53 ff.: 
kai éot. Taitév eis mpdyparos pvow, Kkaddvdas Te Kai voupyvias 7) lepopnvias eimeiv . . « HyovTO pev 
otv maoar KaAdvSat Sid Tunis, Kal lepal elow Fpépat, Ore Kai veounviat- In what follows, Eustathius 
explains that the ancient custom of celebrating the first of every month no longer prevailed 
in his day. 

8 De mensibus, 4, 8 ff. (73.16 ff.); cf. Codex Iustinianus, 8, 12, 6 (7), 2, ed. Krueger, 
Corpus Iuris Civilis, 2, 127 f.: Kalendarum quoque Ianuariarum consuetos dies otio 
manicipamus. 

*° Deubner, Attische Feste: See Festkalender, following p. [268 f.]; scholiast on Plato, 
Timaeus, 21B (281), with texts cited by Greene ad loc. 
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son of Zeus.*** We learn of Poseidon’s connection with the eighth from 


Plutarch *” and Proclus,*™ the former of whom adds that the eighth was also 
dedicated to Theseus, whose chief sacrifice took place in Athens on the 
eighth of Pyanepsion, and that the Athenians honored him on the eighth 
day of the other months, presumably because he was said to be the son of 
Poseidon.” The anniversary in honor of Poseidon was so well-known that 
it even made its way into a selenodromion (lunar astrological calendar) of 
the thirteenth century, in which the first entry under ‘Hyuépa 7’ (ris) cedjvns 
is Tlooedav éyerv7Oy.”°* The scholiast who mentions a Festival of the Pitch- 
ers (€é0p7% rév xodr ) on the eighth of the month of Pyanepsion seems to have 
been in error,*”* but there was at least one more religious observance con- 
nected with the eighth of the month which may, perhaps, have some rele- 
vance here. This was the veneration of the god Asclepius on the eighth of 
the month of Elaphebolion, an important day in the religious calendar since 
it was the zpoayav of the city Dionysia, one of the major festivals in Athens, 
which in the time of Demosthenes began on the ninth and lasted through the 
thirteenth (of Elaphebolion ).** 


3. Acyounvia 


The fifteenth (8:younvia), the third iepounvia of all of Pletho’s months 
except the first, in which it was the fifth, was, as we have seen, the day of the 
full moon. The Olympic games were held at the time of the full moon,>” 
and the sources connect with 8:xoynvia (or the fifteenth ), which was said by 
the pseudo-Dionysius of Halicarnassus to have been sacred to Athene,?” a 


™** Alexandre, 46, 48, 92, 134, and passim. 

™ Theseus, 36, 8 f. A celebration in honor of Poseidon on the eighth of Poseideon is re- 
corded in Inscriptiones Graecae, voluminis II et III, editio minor, pars prima, ed. J. Kirchner 
(Berlin, 1916), 649, no. 1367.16; for another on the eighth of Elaphebolion, see Paul Foucart, 
Des associations religeuses chez les Grecs (Paris, 1873), 223 f., no. 43. Cf. Deubner, op. cit., 
214 f.; Schmidt, op. cit. (in n. 284), 15, 34, 43, 103. 

* On Works and Days, 788 (433.24 ff.); John Protospatharius, ibid. (455.1 ff.). 

Theseus, 36, 3 f. Cf. ibid., 12, 1; scholiast on Aristophanes, Plutus, 627 (359.34-6); 
Hesychius, s.v. “Oy8edi0v; Deubner, op. cit., 224 ff.; Schmidt, op. cit. (n. 284 supra), 43, 87, 
103; A. Mommsen, Feste, 5 n. 2, 288 ff., 307. 

** CCAG, 3 (1901), 34.1 f. 

* On Aristophanes, Acharnians, 961 (25.38 ff.); A. Mommsen, Feste, 384 f. For a Delian 
festival on the eighth of the month of Artemision, see Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 209. 

™ Aeschines, 3, 66 £. (Against Ctesiphon). Cf. Deubner, op. cit., 142; Schmidt, op. cit. (in 
n. 284), 103 f.; A. Mommsen, Feste, 218, 431 ff.; idem, Chronologie, 91 f£., 92 n. 2; E. J. and 
L. Edelstein, Asclepius, 2 (Baltimore, 1945), 195. Cf. the sanctity of the eighth of the month 
in Pergamene circles (note inscription in the temple of Asclepius): A. D. Nock, ‘“Svvvaos 6e6s,’ 
Harvard Studies in classical philology, 41 (1930), 8 £., 29. 

“See texts collected and analyzed by Ludwig Ziehen, PW, 18.1 (1939), 3.42 f 
10.32-29.7. 

% Ars rhetorica, 8, 1. 


9 
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sacrifice to Apollo,” sacrifice at Erythrae in an unnamed month to Artemis 
Apobateria, to Apollo and to Leto,*” some rites performed by a group of 
women (or girls) standing about an altar in the light of the full moon,*” an 
offering of a special wémavov (cake) to Cronus on the fifteenth of Elaphe- 
bolion,**° a sacrifice to the sun, the moon, and the earth at the time of a lunar 
eclipse (i.e., at full moon),*** the assembly (dyvpyds) of the pvora: preced- 
ing the Eleusinian mysteries in the month of Boedromion,*” and perhaps 
the ceremony of marriage,*** which was defined by the pseudo-Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus as the equivalent of a public festival.*** Of these only a few 
are of any specifically heortological significance: the sacrifice to Apollo men- 
tioned by Plutarch was purely fortuitous and could hardly have been re- 
garded by anyone as an indication that 8:xounvia was sacred to Apollo, the 
meaning of the passage from Sappho is far from clear, and the date of the 
dyvppés (which rests upon analysis) is not to be found in the sources. More- 
over, the texts concerning the solemnization of marriage on the day of the 
full moon are not at all decisive, and Proclus in his commentary on the Works 
and Days says marriages were performed in Athens at the time of the con- 
junction of the sun and moon (i.e., at the time of the new moon ) because of 
the occurrence then of the holy marriage of Helios and Selene.” 
Nevertheless, in view of the religious importance of the lunar calendar, 
the choice for purposes of cult of 8:xoynvia or of any day on which the moon 
was full, or was thought to be, is not without significance. Hesiod pro- 
nounces the fourteenth of the month to be the best of all days **° — possibly 
because he regarded it as the day of the full moon. And the days of the 
waxing moon (especially those of the full moon) were thought by the 


* Plutarch, Dion, 23, 3; see Nilsson, ARW, 14 (1911), 444 n. 

6 See the inscription from Erythrae, ed. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, “Nordionische 
Steine,’ Abhandlungen d. k. Pr. Akad. d. Wiss. (Berlin, 1909), Philos.-hist. Cl., 2. Abh., 49.16- 
19; Nilsson, Entstehung, 33 n. 

* Fragment 58 (T. Bergk) = fragment 88, ed. E. Diehl, Anthologia lyrica Graeca, 1 (Leip- 
zig, 1925), 366. 

2 1G, 2?, 1367.23 (see n. 320 supra), cited by Deubner, op. cit., 154 n. 4, and by A. 
Mommsen, Chronologie, 100 (as CIG, 1, 482, no. 528.23). 

8 Arrian, Anabasis, 3, 7,6; Roscher, Uber Selene u. Verwandtes, 112. 

*” Deubner, op. cit., 72; cf. Polyaenus, Strategmata, 3, 11, 2. 

8 Pindar, Isthmian Odes, 8.44 f.; Euripides, Iphigenia at Aulis, 716 f.; Dio Chrysostom, 
Oratio 7, 70 (1, 202.29-31). 

* Ars rhetorica, 4, 2, quoted in n. 316 supra. 

5 On v. 780 (430.19-22): ’A@nvaior ras apos avvodov Hpepas eLeA€yovTo mpos yapous, Kal Ta 
Deoydpuia éréAouv, rére voids elvar mpOrov oidpevor ydpov THS GeAnvys oonS mpbs HALov aUvoboy. 
Roscher, op. cit., 76 ff., 110. 

=* Works and Days, 819 f.: epi dvrwv iepov pap. Nilsson, Entstehung, 32, incorrectly 
states that Hesiod in vv. 774 ff. assigns this position of prominence to the twelfth of the month, 
although Hesiod says only that the eleventh and twelfth days of the month are éo@dai, and 
pronounces the twelfth to be much superior to the eleventh. 
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Greeks, as in primitive society, to be a time of prosperity and increase for all 
forms of life, as opposed to the days of the waning moon.*” A priori, there- 
fore, it might have been expected that the time of the full moon (defined by 
Geminus as falling between the thirteenth and the seventeenth of the lunar 
month )*** would have been regarded as especially suitable for religious 
holidays. A certain latitude in the choice of the exact day would, of course, 
be unavoidable, because of the difficulty of determining the precise astro- 
nomical instant of the full moon. 

Hence, it is not unreasonable to suppose that days chosen for religious 
observances of one sort or another that fall between the limits of the full 
moon (between the thirteenth and the seventeenth) were often designated 
as such because they were thought to coincide with the day of the full moon. 
The Athenian religious calendar contained a number of such holidays 
(Hecatombaeon 16: Synoicia; Metageitnion 14: birthday of King Ariarathes 
of Cappadocia (ca. 163-130 B.c.); Metageitnion 15: birthday of Ariarathes’s 
wife, Nysa; Boedromion 15-17: Eleusinian mysteries; Pyanepsion 13: Calli- 
geneia; Gamelion 12-14: Lenaea; Anthesterion 11-18: Anthesteria; Elaphe- 
bolion 9-18: city Dionysia; Munychion 16: Munychia; Skirophorion 14: 
Dipolieia).*° Moreover, there were two festivals of Poseidon celebrated 
at Sinope from the twelfth to the twentieth of the month of Taureon, and 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth of the month of Poseideon.** In addition, 
in months the names of which have not been preserved, the Milesians sacri- 
ficed to Hera Anthea on the thirteenth and to Ait Nootw and to Leucus on the 
fourteenth. The Erythraeans sacrificed to Anchianax on the fourteenth, and 
to Athena Polias and rats émoe Geats on the sixteenth.*** It is difficult to 
believe that these holidays owed nothing to the lunar character of the period 
in which they fall. 


*" Basil, In Hexaemeron, Homilia 6, 10, MPG, 29, 144A; J. Lydus, De mensibus, 3, 11 
(50.14-53.5); Apomasaris, De lunae effectibus, CCAG, 8.1 (1929), 178-81. Cf. Kalitsounakis, 
loc. cit. (in n. 186 supra), 131-4; Franz Cumont, ‘Lydus et Anastase le Sinaite,’ BZ, 30 
(1929-30), 33. Hugo Rahner, ““Mysterium lunae.” Ein Beitrag zur Kirchentheologie d. 
Vaterzeit, Zt. f. katholische Theologie, 64 (1940), 64, 70 f., and passim; Nilsson, Primitive 
time-reckoning, 342 f., 363; Hutton Webster, Rest days, 131 ff., 146 f., 148 ff.; Frazer, Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, 2, 132-9, 140-50; Roscher, op. cit., 59 f., 61 ff.; idem, Nachtrdge zu meiner 
Schrift, Uber Selene u. Verwandtes (Leipzig, 1895), 26 f.; idem, ed., Ausfiihrliches Lexikon d. 
griechischen u. rémischen Mythologie, 2 (Leipzig, 1890-97), 3152 ff.; 4 (ibid., 1909-15), 
645-47. | 

8 Fisagoge, 9, 14 (128.25-7). 

*° See the Festkalender following p. [268] in Deubner, op. cit.; for the individual festivals 
see Deubner, and A. Mommsen, Feste, indices, s.vv. 

Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 79. Cf., for the holidays which fall on the twelfth, idem, 
Entstehung, 33 n. 1, and ARW, 14 (1911), 441 f. 

*“ Nilsson, Entstehung, 33 n. 1; Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, loc. cit., 48.14 f., 49.19-22; 
Milet, ed. Theodor Wiegand, etc., Bd. 1, Hft. IIT (Berlin, 1914), 163.4 f., 8-10. 
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4. THE TWENTY-SECOND (7 Oivovros) 


It is not likely that Pletho would have been influenced by Plutarch’s 
reference in the De Iside et Osiride to the birthday of the staff of the sun, 
observed in Egypt on the eighth day of the waning of the Egyptian month 
(1 @0ivovros ) of Phaophi.**” More decisive, possibly, might have been the 
fact that the twenty-second of the month of Anthesterion (6y86n ¢6ivovros ) 
was, according to the scholiasts on the Clouds of Aristophanes, the day of 
the Avdova, dedicated to Zeus Meilichios, the most important Athenian festi- 
val in honor of Zeus, which was celebrated in Athens on the twenty-second 
(the twenty-third in a full month) of the month of Anthesterion.** 

In all probability Pletho was less affected by regard for any of the cere- 
monies stated to have taken place on the twenty-second of the month than 
by the structural demands of his calendar. For it is obvious from the struc- 
ture of his month (from his other holidays and from his dependence upon 
Aristotle and Theophrastus in computing the days of the month) that he 
would have been compelled to set aside the twenty-second as an iepounvia 
for the sake of symmetry and balance, especially since all his iepopnvias were 
vital in the lunar reckoning, and at least four of the five (the first, the eighth, 
dixounvia, €vn Kai véa) recurred monthly in the ancient religious calendar. 


5. SPECIAL HOLIDAYS AT THE END OF THE YEAR 


The two special iepounvias of the last month of Pletho’s year, the third 
and the second, counting regressively, of the last week of the month (zpiry, 
Sevrépa amidvros pnvos Tod éoxdrov), corresponding to the 27th and the 28th 
according to our reckoning, and beginning in the evening of rerpds (our 26th), 
the ‘vigil of zpirn, which he designated as holidays in addition to évy 
*# were probably instituted by him to coincide with the 
festival described by Julian (n. 144 supra) as having been celebrated an- 
nually at the end of December, or with the so-called dwog¢pdées. Apparently 
any day connected with bad fortune could be described as daodpds,*” but 


2 52 (872B). 

*8 On v. 408 (102.81 ff.); cf. scholium on Knights, 445 (50.25). Deubner, op. cit., 155 £f.; 
A. Mommsen, Feste, 421 f. and index s.v. Diasien. For this method of computing x’ d6ivovros, 
see n. 256 supra. 

“4 Alexandre, 238.21-240.3. In Aetia Romana, 34 (272D), Plutarch says Brutus made of- 
ferings to the dead in December (which, as we have seen above, corresponds closely to Pletho’s 
last month), and asks: zdrepov, Somep Hépas Anyovons Kal pnvos POivoytos eiwBacw évayiCev ot 


© \ , 
and évy kai véa, 


ToAAoi, Adyov exer Kai TOD eviavTOd KaTacTpEepovTos ev TH TeAEvTalw pnvi TYav Tovs TEOvyKOTAS; 
gore 5€ Tv pnvav TeAevTaios 6 AcxéuBpios.- 

** Lucian, WevSoAoy.orys 4) rept THs aroppados, 8 (169), 12 (172); idem, Timon, 48 (155); 
Plutarch, De fraterno amore, 18 (489C); Suidas, s.v. drodpddes fuepar (from Appian); cf. 
Plato, Laws, 7, 800D; J. Lydus, De mensibus, 3, 10 (46.19 f., 48.13-15, 49.3 f.). 
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in late antiquity and in the Middle Ages the term damo¢pdsdes seems to have 
been associated with the eixddes (the twenties of the month) and, more par- 
ticularly, with the fourth, third, and second days before the end of the 
month.**° According to Plutarch, the sixth day before the end of the month 
(xrn d0ivovros ) of Thargelion, the date of the festival of the Plynteria, was 
deemed especially unlucky by the Athenians (éy rats padiora tév amo- 
ppddav ).”*" The word daodpdédes, though often derived from dmodpdrrw 
(‘stop up, ‘obstruct’) because of the obscuration of the light of the moon on 
these days,*** is commonly defined as da1yopevpévar jyépas (forbidden days, 
dies nefasti). According to the Etymologicon magnum: 


The Athenians called the ‘forbidden days’ which they deemed worse than the rest 
dmoppdses, and identified them with the fourth, third, and second days before the end 
of the month, the days appointed for the trial of murder cases. [They were so named] 
because the light of the moon seems to be cut off on these days.?49 


On the dzro¢pdées, which were considered unsuitable for ordinary pursuits,* 
men refrained from associating with each other, sanctuaries and ordinary 
courts were closed, oracular responses were unobtainable, and no venture 
was undertaken for which success was desired.*** 


“* Etymologicon magnum as quoted in n. 349 infra; Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. A. de 
Stefani, 1 (Leipzig, 1909), 178.14 f. Cf. Arrian Nicomedensis, fr. 61, FHG, 8, 598.4 ff. = 
Eustathius on Dionysius Periegetes, 803, ed. G. Bernhardy, Geographi Graeci minores, 1 (Leip- 
zig, 1828), 252.32 ff.; pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon, 1, 240.27-9; Arsenius (1465-1535, Latinizing 
archbishop of Monembasia in the Peloponnesus), Violetum, ed. C. Walz (Stuttgart, 1832), 
69.20-22; Pollux, Onomasticon, 8, 117; cf. n. 348 infra. 

“’ Plutarch, Alcibiades, 34, 1; Deubner, op. cit., 17 ff.; A. Mommsen, Feste, 491 ff. 

“ Lexicon rhetoricum Cantabrigiense, 341.5 £.: ras 8& pera rhv eixdda mécas drodppddas 
Kadotow, tapdcov droméppaktat TO ceAnvys das ev attais. Pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon, 1, 240.30- 
241.1; Arsenius, Violetum, 69.23 f.; Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. A. de Stefani, 1 (Leipzig, 
1909), 178.16. Cf. Pollux, Onomasticon, 8, 141. 

““ Ed. Thomas Gaisford, 131.13-19: *Awogpddes: dzoppdSas gdeyov of *Arrixol ras 
dmyyoperpevas pépas, as vreAdpBavov xelpous elvar THv dAAwv' Gs Sy Kal éreixddas Kadodor POivovros 
TOU pyvos, Tetpdda, Tpitnv, Sevtépav. 7) Tas juépas ev ais Tas hovixds Sixas edixaLov Sia 76 olov 
dropparrecbat 76 Tis ceAyvys pas év abrais. The three days designated were the ones set apart 
for the trial of murder cases: Pollux, Onomasticon, 8, 117. Erwin Rohde, Psyche (8th ed., 
Engl. tr., London, 1925), 196 n. 88, refers to this passage from Etym. magn. (plus Etym. Gud., 
cited in n. 346), and mistakenly takes it to mean that the last three days of the month were 
consecrated to the spirits of the underworld. Cf. Moeris, Atticistes, ed. I. Bekker, Harpocra- 
tion et Moeris (Berlin, 18383), 190.18; Orion Thebanus, Etymologicon genuinum, ed. F. G. 
Sturz (Leipzig, 1820), 25.5 ff.; Lexicon Vindobonense, 29.11 f. 

“™ Hesychius and Suidas, s.v.; Timaeus, Lexicon vocum Platonicarum, ed. G. A. Koch 
(Leipzig, 1828), 41.1-3; scholiast on Plato, Laws, 7, 800D (329); Anecdota Graeca, ed. 
Bekker, 1, 5.8 f. (cf. 204.31 f.), 488.31 £.; Anecdota Graeca, ed. Bachmann, 1, 136.28 ff. 

* Lucian, Pseudologistes, 12 (172); Plutarch, Alexander, 14, 4; idem, De Ei apud Delphos, 
20 (393C); Arsenius, Violetum, 69 f. Cf. the scholiast on Lucian, Timon, 48, ed. H. Rabe, 
Scholia in Lucianum (Leipzig, 1906), 117.14 ff. 
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6. “Evy AND Evy kai véa 


In Pletho’s chapter on the calendar, both évy and évy xai véa are regular 
monthly iepounvias, but it is only from the De mensibus of Theodore of Gaza 
that we learn that the former had been set aside by Pletho for the worship of 
the god Pluto, and the latter for self-examination (79 éavrav emuoxeper).?” 
The dedication of évy to Pluto, the chief god of the underworld, and an im- 
portant divinity in Pletho’s pantheon,*™ can be illustrated by reference to 
the statement of Plutarch in the Aetia Romana, a work with which Pletho 
seems to have been familiar, that ‘most peoples are accustomed to make 
offerings to the dead at the close of the day and at the end [? on the last day 
of, or during the last days of] the month’ (. . . juépas Anyovons Kai pyvos 
dbbivovros eidacw évayilev oi woAdot . . .).°* 

Nilsson points out that the custom mentioned by Plutarch was Roman 
rather than Greek,** but Plutarch’s authority would have carried weight 
with Pletho, who may have been influenced also by the texts that connect 
the thirtieth of the month (spiaxds) with services in honor of the dead or 
with offerings to Hecate, goddess of the underworld. Two such, concerning 
Hecate, occur in the Deipnosophistae of Athenaeus, and in a scholium on the 
Plutus of Aristophanes.*** Others are to be found in the paroemiographers, 
who explained the proverbial expression, rds év gSov tpvaxdbdas, as meaning 
that ‘the thirtieth is honored in Hades because of Hecate’ (ripdrau 4 tpraxds 
év dSov 814. rv ‘Exdrnv ). This exegesis, which is to be found in the collections 
of proverbs assembled by Diogenianus (fl. ca. 98-117), Gregorius Cyprius 
(end of the thirteenth century), Michael Apostolius (a disciple and friend 
of Pletho), and Arsenius (son of the former), is supplemented in two of the 
manuscripts of Diogenianus by the statement, “The image of Hecate is set 
up at cross-roads, and rites in honor of the dead are performed on the thir- 
tieth’ (ddiSpupévn “Exdrn mpds rats rpiddors éori, Kat 7d, vexdoua TH TpiaKdde 
dyerau).°”° 
Nilsson suspects that this interpretation of rpraxds is nothing but a con- 


32 MPG, 19, 1208AB, 1209C. 

sa Alexandre, 114.9 f., 134, and passim. 

8 Aetia Romana, 34 (272D), quoted in n. 344 supra; cf. ibid., 19 (268B). 

™ Entstehung, 38. 

*=Deipnosophistae, 7, 325A (meals offered to Hecate rais rpiaxdo.). Scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes, Plutus, 594 (357.33 ff.; meals offered [monthly] xaré vovpnviar as sacrifice to Hecate 
év tais Tpwdos « » » TH Exdrn Ovover TH Tptaxds) « 

*° Paroemiographi Graeci, 1, 312.5 f. (with notes from the manuscripts); 2, 87.4 f. (cf. 
140.16-18), 661.3 f.; Arsenius, Violetum, 443. For a different exegesis, cf, Suidas, s.v. ras & 
ddov tpiaxddas; and n. 360 infra. Cf. on Apostolius, J. E. Powell, ‘Michael Apostolius gegen 
Theodorus Gaza,’ BZ, 38 (1938), 71-86. 
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fusion arising from the memorial services held in honor of friends and rela- 
tives 30 days after death. But a later writer, the author of a special mono- 
graph on this subject, who, however, makes no use of the paroemiographers, 
points to the Aéfers pyropixai, in which “Exaraia are defined as ‘sacrifices to 
Hecate, which are offerings to the dead’ (ra rq ‘Exdrn Ovopeva, dep eri TOV 
vexpav évayiopata 7 yap ‘Exdrn émt rH TyxH TOV vexpav Hv), refers to the texts 
associating Hecate with vovpyvia (nn. 295 and 855 supra), and concludes 
that there were offerings to Hecate and the dead that were made on the 
thirtieth, or last, day of the month, vovynvia and tpiaxds being all but com- 
pletely interchangeable (nn. 238, 288 f., 361 supra) in the lunar month.” 
Moreover, a scholiast on Plato's Laws and a number of Greek lexicographers 
record the tradition, not noticed by Nilsson, that during the dodpdées, 
which, as we have seen, were frequently identified with the twenties of the 
month, libations were poured to the dead.*” Parallel, though possibly un- 
connected, with these practices is the notion, prevalent in primitive society, 
that the moonless days of the month (the dcédyvou, defined in the Geoponica 
as extending from the twenty-ninth of the old moon, or lunar month, to the 
second of the new) are inauspicious.*™ 

Theodore of Gaza accuses Pletho of having invented évn in order that 
the iepoxyvia in honor of Pluto might have an impressive designation (73 
ceuvov Exn Kai tpayiKdv ).”°? He seems not to have realized that there was 
ancient warrant for venerating the powers of the underworld during the 
damoppasdes, or that some Byzantine writers associated the last day of the 
month with rites in honor of the dead.*® If there was some basis for 
Theodore’s assertion that Pletho had dedicated gyn to Pluto, it is perhaps 
permissible to conjecture that Pletho consecrated vy (which was, as we 
have seen, an ancient form for the last day of the old moon or month) ** to 


“Emil Freistedt, Altchristliche Totengeddchtnistage u. ihre Beziehung zum Jenseits- 
glauben u. Totenkultus der Antike (Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen u. F orschungen, Heft 24 
[Munster in Westf., 1928]), 164-7. Anecdota Graeca, ed. Bekker, 1, 247.27-29; Rohde, 
Psyche, 167. 

“" Hesychius, s.v. (who speaks of a period of seven days devoted to sacrifices to the dead); 
Timaeus, Lexicon vocum Platonicarum, ed. Koch, 41; Suidas, s.v. dzoppddes (1, 328.16 f., 20); 
Anecdota Graeca, ed. Bachmann, 1, 136.28 f.; on Plato, Laws, 7, 800D (329); Anecdota 
Graeca, ed. Bekker, 1, 438.81 ff.; Arsenius, Violetum, 69.20. 

™ Geoponica, 1, 18, 2; 5, 10, 83; Hutton Webster, Rest Days, 136-40. 

“° MPG, 19, 1209C; cf. 1208A. 

* Ibid., 1201B. Note, however, the following (on memorials in honor of the dead 30 days 
after death [or burial]): Anecdota Graeca, ed. Bekker, 1, 268.19-23; Pollux, Onomasticon, 
1, 66 (1, 21.5 f£.); Etymologicum genuinum, Harpocration, Photius, and Suidas s.v. Tptakds: 
Tois TeTeAevTyKOoW yETO } TplaxooTH Huepa Sid Oavdrov Kal édéyero tpiaxds. Cf. Etymologicon 
magnum, 765.31 n.; Rohde, Psyche, 196 n. 87. 

* See nn. 238 ad fin. and 240 supra. The scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1131 (126.18- 
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Pluto because he believed that the Athenians used to commemorate their 
dead either on the zpiaxds itself (and it would be perfectly legitimate, in 
view of the scholia quoted in n. 361, for him to substitute én for tpuaxds, even 
though in his calendar évn was not actually the last day of the month), or 
during the final days of the month (daodpdées). 

Whether or not Pletho had actually devoted évy to the worship of Pluto, 
he did regard it as a fast-day, except in hollow months, when the rerpas 
amdvros (the twenty-sixth day of the month according to our reckoning, the 
day which was often regarded as the first of the dao¢pddes ), was set apart 
by him for this purpose. The assignment of évy to fasting may have arisen 
out of a slightly defective recollection of the statement of Marinus that 
Proclus invariably fasted on évn xat véa. The example of Proclus may also 
explain Pletho’s prescription that the hymns regularly sung on évy kai véa 
be sung on the zerpas dmdvros, the day of the fast in hollow months.” It is 
conceivable, also, that the fasting on the rerpas dmudvros in hollow months 
represents a reminiscence of the fact that one of the two Christian weekly 
fasts falls on Wednesday (rerpds or rerdpry). 

In the Athenian calendar, évn xai véa of the month of Pyanepsion was 
the day of the Xadxeia, a festival in honor of Athene (Pollux and Harpo- 
cration say it was dedicated to Hephaestus) ;** and on the last day of Skiro- 
phorion the Athenians offered sacrifice to Zeus Soter and Athene Soteira.** 
The Delians sacrificed to Apollo, Artemis, and Leto at the end of the month 
of Poseideon.*® Pletho’s évy kai véa, on the other hand, which was reserved 
for self-criticism and analysis,**° seems to be under the influence of Proclus, 
who, on the basis of Hesiod, Works and Days, 765, recommends, as do 


20) says: pera dé devrépav [sc. from the end of the month] dxréov évyv, rouréote THY TeNeuTaiay 
Tod pnvos jpepav. Cf. ibid., 1179 (127.45 f£.): drt obk éorw évy kal véa pia tyépa, dAAG Svo, Evy 
uev 4 tTpiaxds, véa 8& % voupyvia. See also for discussion and other texts Schmidt-Ruhl, Hand- 
buch, 151 £.; Mommsen, Chronologie, 80 f., 113. 

82 Alexandre, 240.6 ff.; Marinus, Vita Procli, 19 (33.18 f.). On the rerpas dmvros, the 
first of the drodpdées, see n. 346 and n. 349 supra. 

8 Deubner, Attische Feste, 35 f., A. Mommsen, Feste, 46, 342 ff. 

* Deubner, op. cit., 175; A. Mommsen, Feste, 524 ff. 

*° T Homolle, ‘Comptes et inventaires des temples déliens en l'année 279,’ BCH, 14 
(1890), 495. 

*° Cf. Julian, Oratio 6, 200CD, ed, Wright, 2, 54-56; and W. Koch, ‘Comment lEmpereur 
Julien tacha de fonder une église paienne,’ Revue Belge de philologie et dhistoire, 7 (1928), 
1376 ff. The assignment of this day to self-criticism (rj éavrdv émoxéper) depends solely on 
the testimony of Theodore of Gaza (MPG, 19, 1208A), who objects that every day of the 
month should be devoted to this kind of scrutiny (ibid., 1208BC). This is not to be confused 
with confession, for a certain kind of which, involving sexual passion, Pletho had made special 
provision (Alexandre, 128.4 ff.). On ancient precedents for confession, see Raffaele Pettazoni, 
La confessione dei peccati, 3 (Bologna, 1936), 54-220; Franz Steinleitner, Die Beicht im 
Zusammenhange mit der sakralen Rechtspflege in d. Antike (Leipzig, 1913). 
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Moschopulus and Tzetzes after him, that the thirtieth (zpuaxds, i.e., the last 
day of the month) be devoted to leisure, to contemplation of the work of the 
previous month, and preparation for the month to come.*” Tzetzes remarks 


that ants abstain from work on the thirtieth, and that Orpheus looked upon 
this day as inauspicious for all undertakings except barter (¢avAnv waow 
gpyos . . . doaoAntbiass d€ povats eo OAyv ) 2 

Theodore of Gaza complains that Pletho had set aside too many holidays. 
This criticism is repeated with approval by Alexandre in his edition.*® It is 
difficult, however, to see the justice of this objection, since Pletho’s system 
made allowance for a maximum of 76 festivals annually (in a year of thirteen 
months, if the last month were full; 75 if hollow; 70 in a year of 12 months). 
This is far from an excessive number, when contrasted with the multiplicity 
of saints’ days and holy festivals in the Christian Church. Following with a 
few minor changes the precedent of a law of Valentinian II, Theodosius, and 
Arcadius (August 7, 389, which is preserved in the Codex Theodosianus), 
the Codex Iustinianus, the Basilica, and the Tipoukeitos (written by Patzes 
at the end of the eleventh century and originally entitled ri 0d xe?rax) sanc- 
tioned the observance of more than 120 annual holidays (52 Sundays, two 
whole months ad requiem laboris in the summer and at harvest time, Janu- 
ary 1, the anniversaries of the foundation of Rome and Constantinople, the 
week before Easter and the week following, Christmas, Epiphany, the com- 
memoratio apostolicae passionis, and certain imperial celebrations). The 
Emperor Leo the Wise (886-912) added several more, and the situation 
had grown so bad by the middle of the twelfth century that there were only 
156 days on which legal business could be transacted in the courts.*” To 
prevent the collapse of the administration of justice thus threatened, the Em- 
peror Manuel I Comnenus published a novel in 1166, which limited the 
number of what we should call legal holidays to 119 (52 Sundays plus 67 
week days). On these days, termed advrn or redelws drpaxror, it was illegal 
to transact business in the law courts. Twenty-seven additional days were 
half holidays, on which the courts were to be closed for part of the day 


*" On Hesiod’s Works and Days, 765 (763) (415.31 ff., 417.1-418.1). 

™ Ibid. (418.5-11, 427.1 ff.). Cf. J. Lydus, De mensibus, 3, 11 (50.11-16). 

“ MPG, 19, 1208AB; Alexandre, Ixxiv. 

*” Codex Theodosianus, 2, 8 (De feriis), edd. T. Mommsen et P. M. Meyer, 1.2 (Berlin, 
1905), 87-90; Codex Iustinianus, 3, 12, ed. P. Krueger, Corpus Iuris Civilis, 2, 127 f£.; Basilica, 
7, 17, 23, ed. Karl W. E. Heimbach, 1 (Leipzig, 1833), 316; Novellae Imp. Leonis, 88 (cf. 
o4), ed. K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Ius Graeco-Romanum, 8 (Leipzig, 1857), 184 (cf. 
147 f£.). Cf. Novellae Andronici senioris, 39, ibid., 672-87; Tipoukeitos, 7, 17, edd. C. Ferrini 
et G. Mercati, Studi e Testi, 25, 79-81. Cf. K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Geschichte des 
griechisch-romischen Rechts (3rd ed., Berlin, 1892), 362 f.; Adolf Berger, “Tipoukeitos,’ 
Traditio, 3 (1945), 394-402. 
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only.*" Thus, even after this reform, the medieval church had approxi- 


mately twice as many holidays as Pletho. 


XI. LITURGICAL PRESCRIPTIONS 


To round out this summary of the ancient precedents for Pletho's re- 
ligious calendar, mention should be made of the five daily prayers ( which 
are in prose) and the twenty-eight hymns (which are in dactylic hexam- 
eters) that Pletho, guided by the example of pagan Greek literature, in 
which prayers and hymns abound,*” composed for the use of the subjects 
of his ideal state.*” Despite the somewhat dubious praise of one critic, who 
declared the hymns worthy of their distinguished author (dignis illis quidem 
tanto philosopho ),*"* neither the hymns nor the prayers, both of which are 
devoted to the celebration of the glory of the ancient gods of Greece, con- 
ceived in Neoplatonic terms, have the slightest literary merit. Duller and 
less inspired productions can scarcely be imagined. But the directions laid 
down for their use (Nomoi, Book 3, chapter 36: mpoopycewy re Kai tpveov 
yphoews Sudtagéis) are not without interest. 


1, PRAYERS AND wpooKvvyots 


Of the five daily prayers (mpoopyces), one (éwOwy) was designated for 
the morning — after rising and before breakfast or in any case before begin- 
ning the work of the day (dé Koirns re Kai mpo apiorov . . . mpo THY 
kabnkdvrav épyav), three (ai derwat apoopnoes ) for the afternoon — any 
time before supper (era peonuBpiav te ae Kal mpo Tov Setrvov), and one 
(éo7epw) for the evening — after supper and before bedtime (dao deimvou 
Kai mpo THs Koirns), except on a fast-day, when it should come after sunset 
and before supper.*” Since the three afternoon prayers, which were recited 


“7. MPG, 133, 749-61; ed. K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Ius Graeco-Romanum, 3, 469-76. 
For the situation in the Latin West, see Edith C. Rodgers, Discussion of holidays in the later 
middle ages (N. Y., 1940), 9 ff., 80 ff., 92 ff., 107 f.; cf. Vincent J. Kelly, Forbidden Sunday 
and feast-day occupations (Washington, D. C., 1943), 63 ff. 

* On ancient Greek hymns and prayers, see Wiinsch, s.v. Hymnos, PW, 9 (1916), 140-88; 
O. Kern, s.v. Mysterien, PW, 16 (1985), 1282 ff.; P. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusalter- 
tiimer (ed. Iwan v. Miiller, Handb. d. klass. Altertumsw., 5, 3 [Munich, 1920] ), 78 ff.; Kurt v. 
Fritz, ‘Greek prayers,’ Review of Religion, 10 (1945), 1-39; cf. Friedrich Heiler, Das Gebet 
(5th ed., Munich, 1923), passim; Henricus Braune, Iepi edyijs, veterum de precibus sententiae 
(Marpurgi Chattorum, 1935). 

*8 Alexandre, 182-202 (prayers, i.e. mpocprjoes), 202-228 (hymns); 156, 162-4, 168, 
228-40 (directions for the use of the prayers and the hymns). 

Three of the lost chapters of the Nomoi (8, 37-89 [cf. 40]) had treated of sacrifices to the 
gods: 37 (rict rév Oedy Tiva Guvréa), 38 (eri rion mpageat, rio. te Gedy Kat Orws Ovréa), 89 (6rws 
€xovot Tay Ovaorwy peradntréa.) » 40 (rrept axpiBelas TOV mpos TOUS Geovs): Alexandre, 14. 

4 Thid., \xxvi (Lilius Gyraldus). 

6 Thid., 228-30. 
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with the interlude of a hymn between the first and second, and between the 
second and third (Alexandre, 234), were apparently regarded by Pletho as 
parts of a single service, we have to do here with a total of only three sepa- 
rate hours of prayer, as is evident from the words of the fepoxjpvé (n. 888a 
infra). Consequently, there is no possibility of his having been influenced 
by the five daily prayers of Islam (which have entirely different limits), or 
by. Theophrastus’s division of the waking hours of the day into five parts.*”° 

Pletho’s zpoopyceis reflect the Neoplatonic view of prayer. According to 
Proclus,*™ citing Porphyry, prayer was an important constituent in the re- 
ligious systems of the wisest men of all nations, — the Brahmans of India, 
the Magi of Persia, and the chief theologians of Greece. The Chaldaeans, 
also, paid heed to such matters (77s iepas Opnoxeias), he says, while Por- 
phyry and Iamblichus looked upon prayer as an aid to men in the quest for 
union with the gods,** a conception that occurs, in very similar form, in 
both Christianity and Islam. Prayer is not effective, however, Iamblichus 
adds, if it is not accompanied by proper comprehension of the hierarchical 
classification (7dééis) of the gods. All these elements are to be found in 
Pletho, who names the Brahmans, the Magi, Porphyry, and Iamblichus 
among his sources (pp. 190 f. supra), leans heavily upon Proclus and the so- 
called Chaldaean Oracles (Part II, VI infra), touches upon the connection 
between prayer and union with the gods,*” and devotes two of his 
mpoapryces to an analysis of the gods and the various categories into which 
they are divided.*” 

More specifically, Pletho's institution of three daily prayers is in accord 
with what seems to have been a fairly general convention among the pagans 
of the early centuries of the Christian era. Plutarch says that the Egyptians 
made offerings to the Sun at sunrise, midday, and sunset; and prayer thrice 

“* Theophrastus, De signis temporum, 1, 9; Unger, Zeitrechnung, 717, wrongly interprets 
these five terminal points as dividing the day into three parts. For the Islamic hours of prayer, 
see Eilhard Wiedemann and Josef Frank, ‘Die Gebetszeiten in Islam,’ Sitzungsberichte d. 
physikalisch-medizinischen Sozietat zu Erlangen, 58/59 (1926-7), 1-32; Eugen Wittwoch, 
‘Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des islamischen Gebets u. Kultus,’ Abhandlungen d. k. Pr. Ak. d. 
Wiss., Philos.-hist. Cl. (Berlin, 1913), Nr. 2; Juynboll, Hughes, and Lane cited in n. 423 infra. 

It should be noted that Taschner nowhere claims that Pletho’s liturgy contained Muslim 
elements. 

“In Timaeum, 1, 208.16 ff. On the Neoplatonic view of prayer, see Henricus Schmidt, 
Veteres philosophi quomodo iudicaverint de precibus, RGVV, 4.1 (Giessen, 1907), 48-54. 

*’ In Timaeum, 1, 208.7 ff., 210.1 ff., 30 f., 211.1 ff., 18 ff, 28 ff., 212.1 ff, notes and 
passim. See also Sallustius, Concerning the gods and the universe, 16, ed. and transl. Arthur 
D. Nock (Cambridge, Eng., 1926), Ixxxiv f., 28-31. 

Alexandre, 140.8 ff., 17-26 (cf. In Timaeum, 1, 211.18 f.), 152.14 ff, 162.16 ff., 
168.3 ff., 182.2, etc. Pletho’s appeal to the authority of the Brahmans of India is to be found 
in his bibliography: ibid., 30. 

*° Tbhid., 156-182; In Timaeum, 1, 211.8 ff. 
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a day at the same intervals is mentioned by Lucian and other late pagan 
writers.** But most pertinent for Pletho is the example of Proclus, who wor- 
shipped three times a day, prostrating himself before the sun in the morning, 
around noon, and about the time of sunset (mpooxvvqcat HAtov dvioyorta, 
*® and of the Emperor Julian, who de- 
clared in a brief manual of instructions for priests that 


uecoupavovvra Te Kat éxi Svow idvra), 


. we ought to pray often to the gods, both in public and private, if possible thrice a 
day, but if not so often, certainly at dawn and in the evening . . . For dawn is the 
beginning of the day, as twilight is of the night, and it is proper to begin both periods 
with sacrifice to the gods . . .?8° 


The hours for the three daily offices are defined so loosely by Pletho and 
within such broad limits that it is possible, perhaps, to see in them an accom- 
modation to the ancient practice of reckoning the hours of the day from four 
fixed points,*** marking off a total of three intervals of time. This factor may 
have had some influence, but the chief element here seems to have been the 
pagan precedent. It is unlikely that Pletho was affected to any degree by 
the three daily prayers of either the early Christians *” or the Jews," al- 
though his prayers may have been intended as a substitute for the seven 
canonical hours. 


*t Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 52 (872D); Lucian, Icaromenippus, 13 (767). Cf. also 
the passages from the Vita Apollonii, Lucian (concerning the cult of Mithra), and the Corpus 
Hermeticum cited and discussed by F. J. Délger, Sol Salutis (Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen u. 
Forschungen, Heft 16/17 [2d ed., Miinster in Westt., 1925]), 28 f., 28, 30 n. 1 (Christian 
anathema against Manichaean practices of this sort), 33 f., and passim. Cf. A. D. Nock, 
‘Suvvaos beds, loc. cit. (n. 324 supra), 8. 

8° Marinus, Vita Procli, 22 (40.31-33). Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, 338 £.; Plato, Laws, 
10, 887C; Symposium, 220D; Horst, op. cit. (n. 400a infra), 24, 75, and passim. 

Porphyry in his annotation on Iliad, 10.252 f., observes that Homer had divided the night 
and the day into three parts (dri S88 kat THY Hyepay Kal THY VUKTG Els Tpla StaLpet 8jAov), and cites 
Iliad, 21.111 (Zocera } jos } deidn } pécov juap): Porphyrii quaestionum homericarum ad 
Iliadem pertinentium reliquias, ed. H. Schrader (Leipzig, 1880), 151.23-5, and n. 

8 Fragmentum epistolae, 302AB, ed. Wright, 2, 328; the translation is based upon that of 
Mrs. Wright. For a discussion of ancient hours of prayer, see Hermann Usener, Gotternamen 
(Bonn, 1929), 185 ff.; F. J. Délger, loc. cit. (n. 381 supra). Sozomen, Historia ecclesiastica, 
5, 16, 2, MPG, 67, 1261A = ed. R. Hussey, 2 (Oxford, 1860), 489.9 f., remarks that Julian 
had offered prayer at fixed times (apav te pytev Kui juepov TeTaypevass ebyais); cf. W. Koch, 
loc. cit. (n. 366 supra), 529, 1373 ff. 

4 Kubitschek, Grundriss, 187 f., with citations of ancient texts; Bilfinger, Die antiken 
Stundenangaben, 46-78; cf. idem, Die mittelalterlichen Horen (Stuttgart, 1892), 1 f. 

5 Acta Thaddaei, ed. R. A. Lipsius, Acta Apostolorum apocrypha, 1 (Leipzig, 1891), 
278.10 n.: aitd povw arevi€ovtes eis TOV otpavoy mpoominrere Eomépas Kal mpwl Kat peonpfpias. 
Cf. Didache, 8, 3, and texts given by Adolf Harnack, Die Lehre d. zwilf Apostel (Leipzig, 
1884), 27 f.; Theodor Schermann, Die allgemeine Kirchenordnung, frithchristliche Litur- 
gien u. kirchliche Uberlieferung, 2 (Studien zur Geschichte u. Kultur des Altertums, Dritter 
Erginzungsband, Zweiter Teil [Paderborn, 1915]), 477 ff; O. Holtzmann, “Die taglichen 
Gebetsstunden in Judentum u. Urchristentum,’ Zt. fir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
12 (1911), 90-107. 
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After stating the proper time for the recitation of the prayers, Pletho 
gives instructions for their use. They were to be recited in temples, he says, 
or in any place free from the contamination of human bones and excrement 
and receptacles therefor (rdzos 8€, ra. re tepd, Kat was 6 Kémpov Te dvOpwrivns 
Kat vexpov avOpameiwv 59 Kai TovTwv Kabapevwv Onxdv).** The ritual itself 
was to be conducted under the supervision of an iepoxjpvé, or by a priest, 
or by someone chosen by a priest or by the most respected layman present, 
who was to open the service with a call to prayer.*** 


This summons [Pletho says] was to be couched in the following form: ‘Worshippers 
of the gods, give ear. This is the hour for the morning (or the afternoon, or the eve- 
ning) prayer to the gods. Let us invoke all the gods and Zeus, who reigns over them, 
with all our mind, and all our reason, and all our soul.’ After this proclamation has 
been made (once on ordinary days, twice on holidays, and thrice on the days of the 
new moon), the assemblage, to begin the service, must face upward, kneel on both 
knees, raise the hands with palms up, and cry, ‘O gods, be propitious.’ While repeating 
this prayer, the people are, first of all, to worship the gods of Olympus by touching the 
ground with the right hand and simultaneously lifting one knee. Then, after pronounc- 
ing this invocation once and kneeling [in this way] once, they are to worship the rest of 
the gods with the left hand and with the same words. Next, all must call upon Zeus, the 
King, saying, ‘O Zeus, the King, be propitious,’ and falling upon both knees and both 
hands, with the head touching the ground. In this case, both the invocation and the 
adoration are to be repeated three times, the whole counting as a single adoration. This 
rite is to be repeated in the same way once every day for each prayer, and three times 
on holidays. The people are to perform their obeisances under the leadership of a priest 
or one of the most venerable of those present, using the Hypophrygian mode for the 
invocation to the gods worshipped with the right hand, the Phrygian for the invocation 
to the gods worshipped with the left hand, and the Hypodorian for the invocation to 
Zeus.°88* 


Then the iepoxqpvé announces the zpéapyors, and, while the company rests 


** George F. Moore, Judaism, 2 ( Cambridge, Mass., 1927), 219 f. Daniel prayed three 
times a day (Dan. 6:10), and David prayed in the evening, in the morning, and in the middle 
of the day (Ps. 55:18). The Rabbinic tradition knew of morning, afternoon, and evening 
prayers. 

* Alexandre, 230.3-5. 

 Ibid., 230.6 ff.; cf. Symeon of Thessalonica, MPG, 155, 557B. 

88 Alexandre, 230.11 ff.: rd 8% Knpuypa éxeivo elvat, Axovere, of OeooeBeis’ dpa éwbivfs 3 

A an 9 a a , 4 , id , Fy A a 4 , ‘ > 3 
deduvjs 7) é€omepiiis Oeois mpoapycews: 6An diavoia, OAy yvopy, AF Yux7, Jeovs Te mavras Kal ér 
3 a 4 XN 4 , 9 N\ € a a“ 4 id \ XN a e 4 
avtois Ata tov Bacir€a mpoceirwper. ov ev pev ipepav tais BeBHros Gag, Sis Sé Tails lEepop.nviats, 
tais S€ ye voupynviais Kal Tpis Kexnpvypevov, mata pév dvw te Gmavras Br€Wavras, Kai és yovare 

»” , , a , e / > 2 ef ” ry 5 4 \ g , 
dppw KeKAevous, TH TE XElpE TpKOTas Umtin, émgdew, “Tew eint’, & Oeol. civ & rpoodbéypars, 
Beovs mpdrepov Tovs "Odvprious mpookuvely rh pev Sek roiv yeipoiv Tod éOddous dmtopevous, ToiVv 
dé yovdrow Odrepov ev TH TH xept Tod Cddovs drrecbar uratpovtas. éodrag S€ 76 re mpdcdbeypa 
Tobro éndcavtas, Kai éodmaé mpookuvycartas, én’ dpicrepa ad Oeov’s Tovs ourods TPOOKUVELY, 
e , \ 3 XN 35 fF a3 9 a. a ~ 3 # 4 a a ¢ aA 
woavTws TE Ka Ta’TO emgdovTas. cit’ ab Aut TG Bacrdel éradew pev, Zed Baordcd, TAab tpocKuvelv 
dé dudoiy pev Toiv yovdrow, aydoiv S& Kal rotv xepoiv, Kal emt rovro.s TH Kepady Tod édddovus 
anTopevy. tpis 5¢ 6 te tpdapbeypa todro éradev Kat tpls MPOOKVVELY, Kal play ovpracav TavTnv 
mpooktvynow oyilecOa, etc. 
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on both knees, someone specially selected for this purpose recites the prayer 
of the hour.*®? 


The provision concerning the purity of the place of worship echoes an- 
cient Greek sentiment on such matters,*”® not without a sidelong glance of 
disapproval at the Christian practice of depositing sarcophagi and the re- 
mains *°** of saints and martyrs in churches and sanctuaries. Ignoring, this 
time, the example of Plato, who had forbidden (Laws, 10, 909D ff.) the 
performance of cultus, whether of prayer or of sacrifice, except in formally 
sanctified temples and shrines, Pletho adopted a more liberal policy, which 
coincided well enough, also, with the popular usage of the pagan Greeks *”’ 
and of the Christian Church. In this regard we may compare the dictum of 
his friend and disciple, Mark, Metropolitan of Ephesus, in his “E&jynous v7 
éxchynoiaorucns dxohovbias (Expositio officii ecclesiastici), a treatise on the 
Christian liturgy with special reference to the seven canonical hours, that 
‘Every place is suitable for prayer, but it would probably be better to pray 
in some part of the house that is set aside from the rest, and specially holy 
and revered . . . and better still in holy precincts and churches’ (és pev 
ody Témos Eis TpoTEevyHY emiTydEL0s, BEATIOV 8 tows ev amoTETAypEVM pépEL TOU 


olKov, TH TEUVOTEPH TE Kal TYLLWTépwW TAS TpoTEUXaS ToLetoHaL . . . Kal ETL 
Bédrvov év iepots Tewévert Kai vaots .. .).°”” 

® Thid., 232.9 ff. 

*° Theodor Wachter, Reinheitsvorschriften im griechischen Kult, RGVV, 9.1 (Giessen, 
1910), 58 f., 184 f. On the compatibility of the cult of relics in sacred precincts with pagan 
Greek conceptions of ritual purity see F. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum, RGVV, 5.2 
(Giessen, 1912), 456-59; cf. 429 f., 5.1 (ibid., 1909), 321 ff., and passim. Cf. M. P. Nilsson, 
Geschichte d. griechischen Religion (see n. 292 supra), 81 f.; E. J. Jonkers, “Einige Bemer- 
kungen iiber Kirche u. heidnische Reinheitsvorschriften in den ersten sechs nachchristlichen 
Jahrhunderten, Mnemosyne, 3a Series, 11 (Leiden, 1942-48), 156-60. 

* On Islamic prayers at tombs, etc., see F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the 
Sultans, 1 (Oxford, 1929), 8 f., 250 ff., 256-8. Although the Hadith (Muslin tradition) was 
hostile to the performance of salt in tombs and forbade the building of mosques over tombs, 
there was a large number of tomb mosques during the medieval period that housed the relics 
of Muslim saints: J. Pedersen, s.v. Masdjid (mosque), Encyclopaedia of Islam, 3 (Leiden- 
London, 1936), 322-27. a 

On the close association of the relics of saints with Christian Churches, see in addition to 
P. de Puniet, s.v. Dédicace des églises, DACL, 4.1 (Paris, 1920), 374-405: P. Batiffol, ‘De la 
dédicace des églises, dédicace paienne et d. chrétienne,’ Revue des sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques, 28 (1939), 58-70; R. W. Muncey, A history of the consecration of churches and 
churchyards (Cambridge, Eng., 1930); K. M. Rhalles, ‘rept trav éyxawiwv rév vadv KaTa TO 
Sixavov THs 6pO0ddou dvaroAuKys exKAnotas,’ *"EOvixov kat Karodiotpiaxov Taveriorypiov, "Emio~ 
typovixn *Emernpis, 9 (1913), 99-130; Jules Baudot, La dédicace des églises (Paris, 1909); 
Stephan Beissel, ‘Umwandling heidnischer Kultusstatten in christliche,’ Stimmen aus Maria- 
Laach, 69 (1905), 23-38, 134-43. 

™ Stengel, op. cit. (in n. 372 supra), 12, 14; cf. A. W. Mair, s.v. Prayer (Greek), ERE, 
10, 185 f. 

2 MPG, 160, 1165B; cf. Symeon of Thessalonica, MPG, 155, 655AB; Theodore Balsamon 
(fA. 1193), MPG, 138, 1289BC. CF. the very similar language of Origen, De oratione, 31, 
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Clear traces of Christian influence are discernible in the actual ritual 
itself. Pletho’s words, 6d diavoia, dAn yvoun, OrAn Wryy, Oeovs Te TaVTAS .. . 
mpooeitwpev, come from the Septuagint version of the Shema (Deuteronomy 
6:5) as cited in the Synoptic Gospels and taken over into the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom. In Mark 12:30 (cf. Matthew 22:37, Luke 10:27) we find: 
ayamnoes KUpLov TOV Dedv cov év GAN TH Kapdia. Gov, Kal év GAN TH ux Tov, Kal 
év 6Ayn TH Stavoig cov, the substitution in Pletho’s version of yrauy for ckapdia 
being in all probability subconscious rather than deliberate. In the Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom, the deacon, standing in his regular place, begins thus: 
‘With all our soul and all our mind, let us all say, “O Lord, have mercy” ’ 
(eirwpev mavres €€ SANs THS Woyts, Kat €€ drys THS Siavolas ewpev: KUpLE 
éhénoor );*** and religious services in the Byzantine army often began with 
the same formula. 

The invocation, thew ent’ & Oeot (O gods, be propitious), though osten- 
sibly a neopagan attempt to paraphrase kvpue éhénoov, based, perhaps, on 
ancient usage (according to Plato,*** in Laws, 10, 910B, the purpose of 
prayer and sacrifice is rots Oeods thews . . . wouety), actually reflects a 
sentence from the Gospel of Luke (18:13), 6 beds, ida Onri wor 7G dpaprwhrés, 
that occurs frequently in the liturgies. In the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
these words from Luke are repeated by both the deacon and the priest in a 
low voice at the Vesting as they perform three obeisances (zpooxvyyjara), 
again in the Prothesis after three more obeisances (this time with the addi- 
tion of kat édénodv we), once more by the deacon alone (to himself) in the 
Prothesis during the Great Entrance, then thrice in a low voice by priest and 
deacon during an obeisance (zpooxvve), and also, with only a slight change 
(xtpue, Ado Onri tals duapriois yav: [Ps. 78:9]), by the deacon alone near 
the beginning of the service for the Preparation of the Ministers. They are 
to be found also at the beginning of the Liturgy of the Presanctified,”* and 
MPG, 11, 552C-553A ff: xat rept rémov 8€, ioréov, Ott mas TOmos emiTnoetos eis TO eVEacOaL . . . 
yivetat, KTA. 

™ Ed. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies eastern and western, 1 (Oxford, 1896), 373.3 ff. 

™ J. R. Vieillefond, “Les pratiques religeuses dans armée byzantine d’aprés les traités 
militaires,’ Revue des études anciennes, 37 (1935), 325 n. 3. 

“* Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 3 (Stuttgart, 1938), 
300, 5.0. fAews. In addition to the passages which are referred to by Kittel, note the use of 
‘Aews in liturgical texts: (1) in the Menaion for October 1, ed. Michael Saliberos (Athens, 
1904), 3 b: thew . . . épyaca . . . tov Avtpwryy tois ot dvupvotcw, “Avavia “Amdatore, 
(2) in a prayer attributed to Eustratius, read on Saturdays in private devotions: {deus yevod pou, 
Aéomora, to be found in the Suvéxdnuos épG08dEou Xpiotiavod Frou MeydAn ‘Tepa Sivorrs (N. Y., 
n.d.), 16, (3) in the RixoAdytov Sapariwvos, 23, 1, ed. F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones 


Apostolorum, 2 (Paderborn, 1905), 184.22 f.: DiravOpwre evepyeta awtyp mavtwv” . . . tAews 


yevod To SovrAw Gov THde, Et SaEpe. 
Brightman, op. cit., 354.40 f., 356.15-17, 378.26, 393.6 f£., 353.20; 345.2-5; cf. Theodore 
the Studite’s Commentary on the Liturgy of the Presanctified, MPG, 99, 1688B. 
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were recited every day with three prostrations at the pecovd«riov (the mid- 
night service): xai mp@ra peév vromtarovres ert TpEls TpooKUVodpEV, vropley- 
youevot TAS TeAwViKas exeivas Povds: 6 OEds, ihadoOnti por TS apaptwrd.””° 

The language of Pletho’s invocations is thus indisputably Christian, de- 
spite the pagan connotations with which they are invested. In like manner, 
his tepoxqpvé retains some of the attributes of his pagan counterpart,’ who 
called the people to assemble and himself recited the prayers. But the texts 
from the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom show that the iepoxjpuvg in the Nomoi, 
notwithstanding his pagan name, was in actual fact playing the role of the 
deacon, one of whose functions it was to announce the prayers.*”* The use 
of the word zpdécxeper,* common in the Byzantine liturgies in the parts 
assigned to the deacon, may be another unconscious reminiscence of Chris- 
tian liturgical worship.” 

For the gestures prescribed by Pletho there is no precise parallel that 
fits the ceremony in its entirety. But each separate posture has pagan and 
Christian prototypes; and the ritual as a whole represents a combination of 
a number of different elements, eclectically chosen and combined. Pletho’s 
attitudes of prayer — looking upward, kneeling on one knee or on both, lift- 
ing the hands with palms up, the triple zpoc«évyous,*” and the prostration in 


6 Mark of Ephesus, op. cit., MPG, 160, 1168BC. 

™ Kittel, op. cit., 3, 682 ff., 690, s.v. xipvE (iepoxjpvé); J- Oehler, s.v. Keryx, PW, 11 (Stutt- 
gart, 1922), 350.24-357.54. 

*® Brightman, op. cit., 360.3 f., 11 £., 16 f., 28 f., 362.30, 368.2 f., 374.10 f£., 376.13-15, 
etc.; Constantine Porphyrogennetus, De ceremoniis, 1 (Bonn, 1829), 224.6, 19 f.; Nicholas 
Cabasilas (fl. 1350), Liturgiae expositio, MPG, 150, 401B, 417A; Symeon of Thessalonica, 
MPG, 155, 376AD, 393AB, 617C, etc. Andrew Presbyterus, who is commemorated by the 
Greek church on September 20, is described as iepoxjpv§ rijs éxxAnoias: Menaion, ed. cit., 183 
ad fin. Cf. n. 399 infra. 

88 Alexandre, 232.9 ff.: peta S€, TOD Ye LEpOKNpUKOS avd KEexnpvxoTos, TH éEwOvy és Beovs, (7) 
Seki mpary), i) Sevtépa, 7) tpity TH és Tov Baowéa Ala, 7) Ti eowepwy és Jeovs mpocpyce, 
Tpooxopey +» + & yovare dupu KekApévor, oto Tov y UO TaY Tapovrwy Tod GELvoTaToU 
émiteraypevov, Thy TH Opa KaOyKovoay irép dmdvtwv Tov TapovToY mpoopnow Siekievar . - - Tots 
Buvots Tois (és) Peovs rpooywper. 

*” Brightman, op. cit., 82.2 f., 101.19, 370.35-7, 3871.7 f., 383.27 f., 3938.8-11, 428.21 f£., 
426.17 f., 447.8 f., 456.18 f.; ps.-Germanus, Rerum ecclesiasticarum contemplatio, MPG, 98, 
412A; Symeon of Thessalonica, MPG, 155, 376D, 445BC, et saepissime; Didascalia et Con- 
stitutiones Apostolorum, ed. Funk, 1 (Paderborn, 1905), 494.8; R. H. Connolly and H. W. 
Codrington, transl., Two commentaries on the Jacobite liturgy by George, Bishop of the Arab 
tribes and Moses Bar Képha (London, 1918), 104.17, cf. 16.24 ff., 29.18-23, 38.18 ff., 42.20 
ff., 85.31 ff., and passim. 

Less often the priest says zpécywpev: Brightman, op. cit., 372.33 f.; Nicholas Cabasilas, 
loc. cit. (n. 398), 413B. 

A triple zpooxvyyors, in connection with a libation to "AyaGos Aaipor, is mentioned by 
Theophrastus, zepi peOys, apud Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 15, 693D: xat rptrov mpooxuvys- 
avres AapBdvovow [S8C. rdv oivov] do Ths tparélys, woTeEp ixerelav Twa rovovpevot TOU Deod . - - 
Hermann Usener cites no pagan precedents in his monograph, ‘Dreiheit,’ Rheinisches Museum, 
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general — are well-known from pagan Greek literature and from monuments 
of ancient art.*°* In paying homage first to the gods of Olympus by a rever- 
ence with the right hand, secondly to the other gods by a reverence with the 
left hand, and thirdly to Zeus, Pletho seems to have had in mind the scheme 
proposed by Plato in the Laws, as interpreted by Plutarch in the De Iside et 
Osiride, according to which the Olympian gods are worshipped first and are 
associated with the right hand and with odd numbers, while the other gods 
(chthonic divinities, demons, etc.) are worshipped after the Olympian gods 
and are associated with the left hand and even numbers. He was probably 
influenced also by the ancient Greek series of three libations, the first of 
which was offered to the gods of Olympus and to Zeus, the second to heroes 
and demons, and the third to Zeus Soter.*” The touching of the ground with 
the hands is apparently connected with the practice of touching or striking 
the ground in appealing to the gods of the underworld.*™ 


N. F. 58 (1903), 1-47, 161-208, 321-62. On pagan repetition of liturgical formulae three 
times see Délger, op. cit. (n. 381 supra), 93 ff.; Christian examples abound in all the liturgies, 
liturgical commentaries, and in the De ceremoniis. 

“ The texts, with full bibliographies and references to objects of art have been collected 
by Johannes Horst, Proskynein (Neutestamentliche Forschungen, Dritte Reihe, 2. Heft 
[Giitersloh, 1932]), 44-51, 67-70, and passim; Hendrik Bolkestein, Theophrastos’ Charakter 
der Deisidaimonia, RGVV, 21.2 (Giessen, 1929), 21-39; Délger, op. cit. (n. 381 supra), index 
s.v. Gebetszeremonien; Otto Weinreich, “‘Hymnologica (Knien beim Hymnos auf Dionysus),’ 
ARW, 17 (1914), 527 ff.; A. W. Mair, s.o. Prayer (Greek), ERE, 10, 183 ff.; Carl Sittl, Die 
Gebdrden d. Griechen u. Romer (Leipzig, 1890), 147-78, 174-99; Ernestus Voulliéme, 
Quomodo veteres adoraverint (Halis Saxonum, 1867), passim. Cf. Heiler, op. cit. (n. 372 
supra), 98-109, 511-13; Franz Cumont, ‘L’Adoration des Mages et l'art triomphal de Rome,’ 
Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Memorie, S. 8, vol. 3 (1932-3), 90 and 
passim; Hans Haas, Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte, 9.-11. Lfg. (Leipzig-Erlangen, 1926), 
54, 166, cf. 172; ibid., 13-14. Lfg. (Leipzig, 1928), 145, 165, 186, cf. 59. Colette Marique, 
Gestes et attitudes de la priére dans la religion grecque de l’époque homérique a la fin de 
lépoque classique (Thése: Université de Liége), I know only from Revue Belge de philologie 
et @histoire, 19 (1940), 276. 

On the zpooxdvyors in ruler-cult see Johannes A. Straub, Vom Herrscherideal in d. Spdatan- 
tike (Forschungen zur Kirchen- u. Geistesgeschichte, 18 [Stuttgart, 1989]), 81, 235, and 
passim; M. P. Charlesworth, “Some observations on ruler-cult, especially in Rome,’ HTR, 28 
(1935), 16 ff., 42 ff. Neither G. Méautis, “Recherches sur l’époque d’Alexandre,’ Revue des 
études anciennes, 44 (1942), 305-8; nor J. A. Scott, “The gesture of proskynesis,’ Classical 
Journal, 17 (1921-22), 403 f£., makes any original contribution. Useful for the early period is 
W. T. Avery, “The adoratio purpurae and the importance of the imperial purple in the fourth 
century of the Christian era,’ Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 17 (1940), 66-80. 

“ Plato, Laws, 4, 717AB: xpérov pév, hapeév, timas tas per’ Odvpriovs TE Kal rods THY TOA 
Exovras Geovs Trois xPoviows av tis Deois dptia Kai Sevrepa Kal dpiotepa vepnwv 6pOdrara Tod THs 
eboeBelas oxotot tvyxdvor, Ta dé TovTwv dvwHev [Ta mepirta] Kai davridwva, Trois éurpocbev 
pnbeiow vuv6y. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 26 (861A): d6ev 6 pév TAdrowv Odvpriows Oeois 7a 
defi Kal wepitta Ta 8 dvtidwva tovtwv Saipoow drodiéwow. See Delight Tolles, The banquet- 
libations of the Greeks (Ann Arbor, 1943), 54-68, and passim. 

J. A. MacCulloch, s.v. Hand, ERE, 6, 497; Heiler, op. cit. (n. 872 supra), 108, 512, 
n. 48-51; and literature cited in n. 400a supra. See the texts and monuments discussed by 
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Though there is no doubt that the zpookvvnots was adopted by Pletho 
because of its pagan associations, it is no less evident that the form that it 
takes in the Nomoi, — the alternation of postures and the triple prostration, — 
was determined by his personal acquaintance with the elaborately formal- 
ized rites of the imperial and ecclesiastical liturgies. Prostration and kneel- 
ing were used by the Byzantine Greeks to express homage, veneration, 
prayer, supplication, entreaty, penitence, and submission. According to 
Mark of Ephesus (n. 396 supra), a triple tpooxdynous with an invocation 
was customary at the beginning and end of every prayer (dons obv mpo- 
Gevys apxyopuevot Te Kai Aryovres ovTw wovovpev). This ritual was not, of 
course, intended for the ordinary public liturgy, but we know from many 
sources (see n. 406 infra) that the triple zpooxdvynois was one of the most 
striking features of the liturgy of the church and of the imperial court. Mark 
himself distinguishes between zpooxvvely (prostration) and yovukhureiv 
(kneeling) ,*” and in the passage quoted (p. 258 supra: ‘First, falling to [our 
knees], we bow [our heads to the ground] in reverence three times, repeat- 
ing [each time, ut vid.| the entreaty of the publican, “O Lord, be thou 
merciful to me, a sinner.”’) describes a rite that seems identical with 
Pletho’s ceremony in honor of Zeus. Of interest also is the Typikon of the 
Constantinopolitan Convent of the Virgin Mary, ris Keyapitopévys, founded 
by the Empress Irene, wife of Alexius I Comnenus, in 1118, which requires 
the nuns to recite these words of the publican three times from a standing 
position, and then to kneel down and prostrate themselves thrice (kXivacav 
ra. yovata Kal Thy Kepadtv ws yas), accompanying each prostration with the 
prayer, ‘I have sinned against thee, O Lord; forgive me. To avoid confusion, 
it is provided that this ceremony be performed by the nuns in unison, 
kneeling, prostrating themselves, and rising again under the direction of a 
leader posted in front of the altar.” 

In the present state of our knowledge of the medieval zpocxivyors, it is 
often difficult, as in some of the texts here adduced, to determine the exact 
equivalent for such words as mpockuvely, mpooninrev, vaoTimTe, and the 
like, the first of which can mean ‘bow’ as well as ‘make a prostration, while 
compounds of zimrew can be understood of kneeling without prostration, 
unless they are accompanied by some form of zpooxuvd. In the modern 
liturgy, the clergy and people often get down on their knees to perform a 


Ch. Picard, ‘Le geste de la priére funéraire en Gréce et en Etrurie, Revue de Uhistoire des 
religions, 114 (1936), 142-57. 

2 MPG, 160, 1168BC, 1165C. 

#22 N{PG, 127, 1049C ff. Cf. ibid., 1028A, 1036A; de Meester, De mon. statu (n. 403 
infra), 105, dates it 1118. 
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prostration, chiefly as a sign of penance, and in the Liturgy of the Presancti- 
fied, during which there is a great deal of kneeling and prostration, notably 
at the solemn moment of the Great Entrance, when, as the clergy bring the 
Holy Sacrament from the sanctuary into the nave, the people fall prostrate 
in silent adoration. Clues to the medieval practice are not lacking. Prostra- 
tion in penance is often called for in Byzantine texts and must have occurred 
also during the medieval Liturgy of the Presanctified. We know that the 
‘Akohovbia ris yovurhicias, a special second vesper service consisting of a 
number of lengthy prayers recited aloud by the priest in the early afternoon 
of the day of Pentecost, was accompanied by prostration of both people and 
clergy,’ and from texts like the Tractatus de scientia ecclesiastica, a com- 
mentary in Arabic on the Egyptian Rite by Abu Saba (? fourteenth century), 
we learn that the zpooxdvyors of the people at the Elevation of the Host took 


“* On zpooxvvyos in penance, see the texts collected by Herbert Thurston, ‘Genuflexions 
and Aves, Month, 127 (1916, pt. 1), 441-52, 546-59; cf. idem, ‘“Afflictions,”’ ibid., 129 
(1917, pt. 1), 485-45, all three of which appeared also in French transl. by A. Boudinhon, 
Revue du clergé francais, 90 (1917), 402-15, 481-98; 92 (1917), 419-31. On Byzantine 
penitential discipline see the prescriptions of Joannes Jejunator (fl. ca. 1100), Poenitentiale, 
MPG, 88, 1889D (kneeling), 1893A (zeceiy, avotav), 1904C (apockvyces yuopis peravordy) , 
1916D (full prs., etc.); idem, Sermo de poenitentia, ibid., 1921C (full pr.), excerpta, ibid., 
1932D, 1933ABC (full prs.). Note Placide de Meester, transl., ‘Réglement des bienheureux 
et saints peres Sabas-le-Grand et Théodose-le-Cénobiarque pour la vie des moines cénobites et 
kelliotes,’ Bulletin des oblates séculiéres de Ste. Francoise Romaine et de [Union Spirituelle 
des veuves de France (Lille, 1987), 25; and idem, De monachico statu iuxta disciplinam 
Byzantinam (Sacra Congregazione per la Chiesa Orientale, Codificazione canonica orientale, 
Fonti, Serie II, Fasc. 10 [Rome, 1942]), 7.2 (pp. 4, 77), 61.8 (p. 289), 61.11 (p. 290), 74.6 
(p. 302). In these passages perdvo.a usually means ‘prostration,’ as it does in modern Greek. 
Properly speaking, however, there is a distinction (see any edition of the ‘QpoAdyrov) between 
petavora peyddy (full prostration) and p. pixpa (or p. alone, which is merely a bow without 
kneeling). Cf. Theodore of Andida, Commentatio liturgica, 14, MPG, 140, 487B: zpockvvjowpev 
- + + mpoonintovres Urép ov judptopev. Kneeling alone (or tromirrey undefined ), is prescribed 
for penitents and certain catechumens in: Origen, De oratione, 31, MPG, 11, 552A-D; ps.- 
Athanasius, De virginitate, 20, MPG, 28, 276C (cf. 276D); T. Balsamon, MPG, 137, 269D, 
272ABC, 273ABC, 276AB (Bals., Zonaras, Aristenus on Can. 11 f., Nic. I), 1205D-1209B 
(B., Z., A. on Can. 5, Neocaes.); cf. 138, 845C (On Basil, ad Amph.); M. Blastares, Syntagma 
alphabeticum, K, 10, and K, 28, MPG, 144, 1864B, 1881BC (jerdvouw). Cf. E. Schwartz, 
Bussstufen u. Katechumenatsklassen (Schriften d. wiss. Gesellschaft in Strassburg, 7 [Strassb., 
1911]), 25 and passim; Karl Holl, Enthusiasmus u. Bussgewalt beim griechischen Ménchtum 
(Leipzig, 1898), 225 ff., 245, 287, 299, and passim; E. Amann, s.v. Pénitence, DTC, 12.1 
(1933), 790-96, 844 f.; H. Leclercq, s.v. Génuflexion, DACL, 6.1 (1924), 1017-19. 

The text of the Pentecostal rite is to be found in the various editions of the Ievrnxoordpuov 
and the EvyoAoytov. ‘Tl vespero della yovukKALola, Roma e TOriente, 2 (1911), 81-9; P. de 
Meester, Riti e particolarita liturgiche del Triodio e del Pentecostario (Rome, 1948), 77 £.; 
cf. F. Heiler, Urkirche u. Ostkirche (Munich, 1937), 356 f. 

See the description of the Liturgy of the Presanctified by Sévérien Salaville, Liturgies ori- 
entales, II. La Messe, vol. 2, pt. 1 (Paris, 1942), 108-10, 116 f., 126, whose account differs 
in some details, probably because of local differences, from that of J. D. Stefanescu, L’illustra- 
tion des liturgies dans Tart de Byzance et de [Orient (Paris, 1936), 167-71. Prostration is 
prominent also in the Latin service of the Adoratio crucis on Good Friday. 
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the form of kneeling on Sundays and of touching the forehead to the ground 
[from a kneeling position] on other days (capite nudato in genua provoluti, 
si fuerit dies Dominica; si dies alia, omnes in frontem ad terram usque 
prosternentur, deposita capitum fascia).*** Further hints can be found in 
the very similar distinction made by Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus 
in the De ceremoniis for the adoration of the emperor on Sundays and week 
days (kai ei wéev ovk Hv KupiaKy, ExuTTov KdT@, TpooKuvodvtes TOds SeomoTas . . . 
ei S€ Hv KuplaKy, ovK EmuTTOV KaTw TpooKLVOdVTES, GAG MEXPL TOV ‘YyovaTav 
érotovy To c€Bas THs mpooKurvyaews), where, however, the rpooxivyo.s on 
Sunday seems to have been only a profound bow.*” But even more illumi- 
nating are the representations of the zpooxdvyous in Byzantine miniatures, 
mosaics, and ivories, for they conform exactly to Pletho’s specifications and 
illustrate the kind of ceremonial prostration with which Pletho was familiar 
and which inspired the ritual that he devised for the worship of Zeus.” 


‘* Quoted by Eusebius Renaudot, Liturgiarum orientalium collectio, 1 (2d ed., Frankfurt- 
London, 1847), 246. For the Latin Church, see Peter Browe, “Die Elevation in d. Messe, JLW, 
9 (1929), 45 ff., who cites texts to show that in the Middle Ages kneeling on one knee was 
considered insufficient in divine worship, though proper in obeisance before earthly rulers. 
See also E. Mangenot, s.v. Elévation, DTC, 4.2 (1911), 2320-28. For the modern liturgy in 
general, see F. Mercenier and F. Paris, La priére des églises de rite byzantin, 2 vols. (Prieuré 
d’ Amay-sur-Meuse, 1937-39) ; and any of the numerous editions of the Liturgy of St. Chryso- 
stom by Placide de Meester. 

5 Ed. J. I. Reiske, 1 (Bonn, 1829), 161.23-162.4 (cf. 66.14-17). Reiske, 2 (ibid., 1830), 
418 f., maintains that the Sunday zpocktvyois was an obeisance on the knees, with head touch- 
ing the floor, but one of the texts he cites (1, 172.5-7), mpooxvvet tov Baorréa, pin TeAEws 
airtov Kato, av?’ ov Baorale Ta otiBora), does not seem to support his interpretation. A de- 
tailed monograph on the Byzantine rpooxivyats and all its varieties is greatly to be desired. 
André Grabar, L’empereur dans Tart byzantin (Paris, 1936), 85 ff., 101 ff., and A. Alfoldi, 
‘Die Augestaltung des monarchischen Zeremoniells am rémischen Kaiserhofe,’ Mitteilungen 
des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Abteilung, 49 (1934), 45 ff., though valu- 
able, do not deal with the subject as a whole, the former treating only representations of the 
emperor in art, and the latter confining itself to the earlier imperial period. Not without in- 
terest, though not original, and limited almost exclusively to the De ceremoniis, is Otto Treit- 
inger, Die ostrémische Kaiser- u. Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im héfischen Zeremoniell 
(Jena, 1938), 81, 84-90, 175, 181, 198, 201, 222 f., 228. 

* For literary references to the rpooxvvyats, see the liturgies passim; Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetus, De ceremoniis, | (Bonn, 1829), 8.7 f., 14.20-15.15, 23.11 #f., 76.7-23, 93.7, 10, 
94.9 ff., 120.4-21, 229.20 ff., 232.6, 11 ff., 233.1 ff., 235.9, 238.6 ff., 939.5 £., 520.10 ff., etc.; 
Nicholas Cabasilas, MPG, 150, 420BCD, 425B, 453B, etc.; Symeon of Thessalonica, MPG, 
155, 348C, 352D, 368C, 373B, 388C, 401A, 408C, 432C, 440D, 448A, 449B, 452ABC, 491C, 
493D, 524A, 529A, 608D, 728D, 729AB, etc. Cf. ps.-Athanasius, De virginitate, 21, MPG, 
277C; Theodore of Andida, Commentatio liturgica, 37, MPG, 140, 464C; cf. Anonymi auctoris, 
Expositio officiorum ecclesiae, Georgio Arbelensi vulgo adscripta, 4, 19, ed. R. H. Connolly, 
CSCO, Ss. Syri, series secunda, 92, Versio (Rome, 1915), 44.9-45.15; Connolly and Codrington, 
Two commentaries (see n. 399 supra), 19.5 ff., 62.29-63.8, 64.25 ff., 97.19-27. N.B.: J. Eber- 
solt, ‘Mélanges d/histoire et d’archéologie byzantines, 1, Etudes sur la vie publique et privée 
de la cour byzantine,’ Revue de Chistoire des religions, 76 (1917), 37 f. 

For the zpooxtvyos in Byzantine art, see an emperor before Christ (9th c. ?), Thomas 
Whittemore, The mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul, 1 (Oxford, 1933), pl. 12 and 14; the peni- 
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The other liturgical gestures of the Nomoi, except for the use of the 
hands in touching the ground, which seems to be pagan in origin (p. 259 
supra), are also Byzantine. The upward look and the lifting of the arms in 
prayer are well attested in literary and liturgical texts.“ And, as for kneeling 
of various kinds, apart from the types above-mentioned, the pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite (an author known to Pletho: see n. 35 supra), in his wept ris 
éxkAnoworiKns tepapxias (De ecclesiastica hierarchia), notes that at ordina- 
tion deacons kneel on one knee and that priests and bishops kneel on both 
knees, the bishop carrying on his head ra Oeomapd8ora, Adywo. (the Gospels), 
and the right hand of the celebrant resting on the head of the candidates of 
all ranks. In annotating these passages, Maximus the Confessor (fl. 650) 
remarks that he did not know on which knee the deacon knelt in the time of 
‘Dionysius (€va Trav 7odév. &dydov Totov 7d6da dyot), and that a part of the 
service, which he labels only as du¢w 7a 7d8e (“both knees’), was performed 
differently in his day (viv érépws émuredeirar). George Pachymeres (d. ca. 
1310) in his scholia on the same texts follows the words of ‘Dionysius’ very 
closely and gives no hint of any divergence of practice, while Symeon of 
Thessalonica (d. 1429) in his zepi trav tepdv yetporovav says that at the ordi- 
nation of the deacon, the candidate kneels on one knee (with forehead 
leaning on the Holy Table), and that higher ecclesiastics at their ordina- 
tion kneel on both knees (again with forehead resting upon the Holy 
Table).“* Kneeling, also, on one knee or two, must have accompanied 


tence of David (Par. Gr. 139, 10th c.: f. 186”): Henri Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens 
mss. grecs de la Bibliothéque Nationale du vi° au xiv‘ siécle (Paris, 1929), pl. 8; the venera- 
tion of St. Nicholas, a miniature in Codex Reginensis Graecus 1 (10th c.), f. 3, Collezione 
Paleografica Vaticana, fasc. 1, Miniature della Bibbia, Cod. Vat. Regin. Greco 1 . . . (Milan, 
1905), pl. 5; Codices e Vaticanis selecti phototypice expressi, 8, Il Menologio di Basilio II, 
2 (Torino, 1907), 3, 112, 321, etc.; Ermmest T. DeWald, The illustrations in the mss. of the 
Septuagint, 3.1 (Princeton, 1941), 90’, 126v, 135", 215r, 235r, and passim (12th c.); 3.2 (ibid., 
1942), 44", 45", 197, 447", and passim (11th c.); Adolph Goldschmidt and Kurt Weitzmann, 
Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X.-XIII. Jahrhunderts, 2 (Berlin, 1934), pl. 4, 
no. 14, pl. 23, no. 59, pl. 34, no. 86. 

Reiske, loc. cit. (n. 405 supra), argues that the zpooxtyyois before the emperor ordinarily 
took the form of a complete prostration on the ground, with arms and legs stretched out. But 
this type is hardly ever seen in the arts: cf. Il Menologio di Basilio I, vol. 2, 108. Cf., how- 
ever, Brightman, op. cit., 471.2: of xaryyovpevor ydpar xeivrar, and 472.30: wdvres bpoiws ex’ 
éddpous xeivra: (for prayer). See also A. M. Schneider, ‘Das Martyrion der Hl. Euphemia beim 
Hippodrom zu Konstantinopel,’ BZ, 42 (1942), 181, pl. 3, fig. 6. 

*’ Mark of Ephesus, MPG, 160, 1165C; F. J. Délger (for earlier texts), op. cit. (n. 381 
supra), 301-20. 

*8 MPG, 155, 376AB, 377BC, 388AB, 413D, 452D. Ps. — Dionysius, De eccl. h., 5.7.2, 
5.7.3.1-2, 5.7.3.7 £., MPG, 3, 509A-D, 516AB; Pachymeres, ibid., 525BCD, 529BC; Maximus, 
MPG, 4,165BC, 167BC. Some of these texts are discussed in J. M. Hanssens, ‘La forme sacra- 
mentelle dans les ordinations sacerdotales de rit grec,’ Gregorianum, 5 (1924), 254; ibid., 6 
(1925), 52, 65 ff., 75. “Dionysius’ and Pachymeres (MPG, 8, 533ABC, 545BCD) say that 
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the various ceremonies in both Church and Court which called for the 
osculation of the knees (or knee) of the presiding cleric or emperor, or 
of both knees of the emperor and one each of the Caesars who sat on 
either side of him.*” In Byzantine art we find numerous examples of 
kneeling on one knee, with countenance and both arms upraised in 
prayer or entreaty,*'” or with face and one arm raised (Peter at the scene 
of the Transfiguration, and in the Stoning of St. Stephen),** and of sup- 
pliants, martyrs, and worshippers kneeling on both knees.“” In Codex 


monks did not kneel at initiation. They did so, however, according to the Armenian rite 
(F. C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum [London, 1905], 140), and in the Latin West they 
prostrated themselves before the altar (O. Casel, “Die Monchsweihe,’ JLW, 5 [1925], 35, 39). 

Leclercq, without citing texts (s.o. Génuflexion, DACL, 6.1 [1924], 1018; cf. the similar 
statement of C. S., ‘De genuflexione, Ephemerides liturgicae, 39 [1925], 301-4), says that 
Maximus the Confessor takes special pains to explain the ‘prostration’ alluded to by ‘Dionysius’ 
as nothing more than kneeling. What Leclercq had in mind, no doubt, is the passage in which 
‘Dionysius’ mentions the ixdéxrwors of the candidates for ordination before the altar, but the 
context shows that ‘Dionysius’ had reference to kneeling, not to prostration; and this is all that 
Maximus meant by his scholium: trdrtwots: trdmtwots 4 yovukdtcta. 

*? MPG, 155, 409C, 486ABD, 465B: Constantine Porphyrogennetus, De ceremoniis, 1 
(Bonn, 1829), 221.8 ff., 228.6 ff. 

*° Tl Menologio di Basilio II, vol. 2, 60, 76, 85, 128, 230, 370. For kneeling on one knee in 
pagan literature, see Aelius Aristides (129-89), Oratio 4 (26), 39 f., ed. Bruno Keil, Aelii 
Aristidis Smyrnaei, quae supersunt omnia, 2 (Berlin, 1898), 435.32 f£.: xai ee. 76 yovu 76 SeEvov 
kdivavra ikerevey Te Kal Kadetv Avowov tov Oedv. In pagan art there are representations (later 
than the second century) of Mithraic initiates kneeling on one knee, on two knees, and in what 
appears to be a full zpocxtvqo1s, with the worshipper completely stretched out on the ground: 
ed. A. Minto, ‘S. Maria di Capua Vetere,’ Notizie degli Scavi, 21 (1924), 371 (fig. 13), 373 
(fig. 15), 374 (fig. 16); cf. (? initiate on two knees) at Negrar di Valpolicella, ed. T. Cam- 
panile, ibid., 19 (1922), 348 (fig. 1), 853 (fig. 5). In Haas, Bilderatlas (see n. 400a), 9.-11. 
Lfg., fig. 54 (Isiac), 170 (Bacchic), one of the figures in each group is kneeling on one knee, 
the other on two knees. See also Kurt Weitzmann, Illustration in roll and codex (Princeton, 
1947), Tabulae Iliacae (first century): fig. 8 (Circe kneeling before Odysseus [no longer 
extant]), fig. 31 (Thetis kneeling before Zeus). In the religion of pagan Egypt kneeling was 
very common: Haas, Bilderatlas, 2.4. Lfg. (Erlangen-Leipzig, 1924), 16, 49, 60, 63, 66, 75, 
86 f£., 92, 109, 120, 127 f£., 131 f., 138; Heinrich Schifer, Amarna in Religion u. Kunst (Berlin, 
1931), pl. 45 (woman on both knees, with both arms raised, man kneeling on one knee, with 
one arm raised). To Carl Schneider, “Das Fortleben d. Gesamtantike in den griechischen 
Liturgien,’ Kyrios, 4 (1939-40), 203 f., I owe the references to Schafer and to Not. d. Sc. Cf. 
Sittl, op. cit. (n. 400a supra), 157. | 

‘2 Miniatures of Moni Iviron (Mount Athos), edd. G. Tsimas and Papahadzidakis, 1 
(Athens, n.d.), Cod. 1, no. 10; Cod. 5, no. 39; Ernst Diez and Otto Demus, Byzantine mosaics 
in Greece: Hosios Lucas & Daphni (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pl. 89, 91 (ca. 1080); Florence, 
Laurent. Plut. IX, 28 (f. 113") in Kurt Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. u. 
10. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1935), pl. 45, no. 266. 

*2 Omont, op. cit., pl. 33 (hands stretched out), 45, 49 (Par. Gr. 510, 9th c.: ff. 143¥, 310’, 
347"), 92, cf. 96 (hands stretched out: Par. Gr. 54, 14th c.: ff. 35%, 213), 116 (Coislin. Gr. 
239, 12th c.: no. 11), 119 (Par. Gr. 543, 14th c.: 23"); Il Menologio di Basilio I, vol. 2, 14; 
DeWald, op. cit., 3.1, 17, 66, 96", 106’, 126%, 160 (hands and eyes up). Theodore 
Metochites kneeling before Christ with a model of Kahrié-Djami (monastery church of Chora: 
beginning of 14th c.), Charles Diehl, La peinture byzantine (Paris, 1933), pl. 40; idem, 
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Marcianus Graecus 17 (eleventh century), eight Bulgarians (so Grabar ) 
are shown before the Emperor Basil II Bulgaroctonus in various attitudes 
of adoration (or submission), two kneeling on one knee, two on both 
knees, and four in full prostration.** 

Prayer is often described in the texts, and represented in art, as being 
offered from a standing position.** Not infrequently, however, it was 
accompanied by kneeling. Prayer in the New Testament ** is offered 
both standing and kneeling, and the language of the twentieth canon *” 
of the Council of Nicaea (325), which forbade kneeling for prayer on 
Sunday and during the period between Easter Sunday and Pentecost, 
seems to imply that at other times Christians were expected to pray on 
bended knee. This implication is fully borne out by a number of Byzan- 
tine theologians, including Irenaeus (fl. 170), Basil of Caesarea (fl. 350), 
Nilus Monachus (fl. 450), Theodore the Studite (d. 826), and Theodore 
Balsamon (d. after 1193), who make it clear that Christians prayed standing 
on Sunday (because it was the day of resurrection) but knelt down on other 
days. In the words of Nilus Monachus: 79 xupraxy jpépa éorares edydspeba 

. ev b€ ddAAaus Huepars Ta yovata KAivopev.”’° Moreover, the faithful in the 


Manuel dart byzantin, 2 (2d ed., Paris, 1926), fig. 396; Manuel Palaeologus, with hands 
raised to the Virgin, Gabriel Millet, Monuments byzantins de Mistra (Paris, 1910), pl. 91.3. 

“*S. Lampros, Aevkopa Bvlavrwav avtokpatépwy (Athens, 1930), pl. 56. Cf. Grabar, 
op. cit., pl. 12.2 (base of obelisk of Theodosius I), 14 (base of column of Arcadius); Alféldi, 
loc. cit., 57 (personification of London on one knee before Chlorus, and woman doing obei- 
sance on one knee). 

"De ceremoniis, ed. cit., 1, 475.6 £.; Nicholas Cabasilas, MPG, 150, 489A; Symeon of 
Thessalonica, MPG, 155, 588A; Brightman, op. cit., 131.8 (oi kabnpevor dvaoryte), 373.3 ff. 
Il Menologio di Basilio II, vol. 2, 65, 98, 107, etc.; cf. Délger, op. cit. (n. 381 supra), 326 ff. 

“ Passages collected and discussed by Horst, op. cit. (n. 400a supra). 

“° J. Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, 1.1 (Paris, 1907), 618-20. 

“* Irenaeus (apud ps.-Justin, Quaestiones et resp. ad orth.), ed. W. W. Harvey, 2 (Cam- 
bridge, 1857), 478, fr. 7=MPG, 6, 1864AB; Basil, De spiritu sancto, 66, MPG, 32, 192ABC; 
Nilus Monachus, Epistolae, 8, 132, MPG, 79, 444D; Theodore the Studite, Responsiones, 2, 
MPG, 99, 1872AB; Theodore Balsamon, MPG, 137, 308C-309C (Bals., Zonaras, Aristenus on 
Can. 20, Nic.), 821BCD, 824A-825A (B., Z., A. on Can. 90, In Trullo); MPG, 138, 516CD 
(B., Z. on Can. 15, Ep. Can. Pet. Alex.), 844D-845C (B. on Basil, Ad Amph.); Matthew Blastares, 
Syntagma alphabeticum, K, 87, MPG, 144, 13889D, 1892D-1393A, cf. 1833D [E, 385]; ps.- 
Basil, Historia mystagogica ecclesiastica, 11f., ed. F. E. Brightman, JTS, 9 (1907-8), 260.18 
ff.; ps.-Cyril of Jerusalem, Historia ecclesiastica et mystagogica, 9, ed. N. F. Krasnosel’tsev, 


‘O drevnikh liturgicheskikh tolkovaniiakh,’ Lietopis’ Istoriko-filologicheskago Obshchestva pri 


Imp. Novorossiiskom Universitetie, 4, Vizantiiskoe Otdielenie, 2 (Odessa, 1894), 242.15- 
243.6; ps.-Sophronius of Jerusalem, Commentarius liturgicus, 5, ed. Krasnosel’tsev, loc. cit., 
203.10 ff.=MPG, 87.8, 3985C; ps.-Germanus of Constantinople, Rerum ecclesiasticarum 
contemplatio, MPG, 98, 392C; Anonymi auctoris, op. cit., 2, 21 (loc. cit. in n. 406 supra), 91, 
Versio (Rome, 1913), 158.20 ff., 159.9 ff.; Connolly and Codrington, op. cit. (n. 406 supra), 
19.9 ff.; R. H. Connolly, The liturgical homilies of Narsai (Texts and Studies, ed. J. Armitage 
Robinson, 8, 1 [Cambridge, Eng., 1909]), 22 f. Cf. Epiphanius, De fide, 22, 5 ff., ed. K. Holl, 
3 (Leipzig, 1933), 523.5 ff.=MPG, 42, 828A ff. On ps.-Sophronius and ps.-Germanus, see 
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Clementine Liturgy are summoned to prayer with the injunction, «divopev 
yovu (let us kneel),** and a ninth century form of the Liturgy of St. Chry- 
sostom contains, among the prayers for the faithful, the words, wadw kat 
TOANGKLS ToL TpooTintopev Kai cod SeducOa (again and again we fall down 
before thee and beseech thee),*** where, however, zpoo7imroyev need not 
necessarily be taken literally. According to Symeon of Thessalonica, the 
priest kneels at certain points in the liturgy when he prays, and kneeling is 
associated with prayer not only by Mark of Ephesus in the treatise above 
cited, but also in a great many other texts throughout the Middle Ages, 
although there were a few, like the ’Ayorv«dtrat, an heretical sect mentioned 
by John of Damascus, whose members would not kneel at prayer (ot év wavzi 
KALP@ TOV TPOTEVXaV ‘yovu pn Oédovres KAivew ANN EOTHTES AEL TAS TpoTEVXAS 
movovpevor). But the Agonyklitae were exceptional, as was the practice of 
the Syrian Monophysites, who, we learn from the commentary of Dionysius 
Bar Salibi (d. 1171) on the Liturgy of St. James, forbade kneeling during 
the liturgy because it was a sign of man’s fall, while the liturgy, like Sunday, 
was a symbol of the resurrection.” 

Communal kneeling on a large scale, as in the Nomoi, is implied by 
Theodore the Studite, who notes in his essay on the Liturgy of the Presancti- 
fied that ‘the brethren kneel, as they do in prayer’ (rév ddekdav 76 yoru 
KAWWopévov, 6 Kat év Tats evxals Toro yiverat), when the priest says xatev- 
OuvOy7w (in beginning to quote Ps. 140:2).*° Mass prostration can be illus- 
trated from the treatise of Abu Saba, from the De ceremoniis (which de- 
scribes adoration and homage paid to the emperor by groups of courtiers ) ,*”’ 
from the ’Axodovfia ris yovurduotas, from the Liturgy of the Presanctified, 


Brightman, loc. cit., 248 ff.; Krasnosel'tsev, loc. cit., 178 fl. On ps.-Justin (ca. 340), see G. 
Bardy, ‘La littérature patristique des “Quaestiones et responsiones” sur lécriture sainte, Revue 
Biblique, 42 (1933), 211 ff. 

“7 Brightman, op. cit., 9.26 £.; ibid., 159.3 £., 11 £. (Coptic rite). 

"8 Thid., 317.9 £. 

“9 MPG, 155, 324BC, 328C; MPG, 160, 1165CD, 1192BC; cf. ps.-Germanos, op. cit., MPG, 
98, 408A. Cf. the émyovdriov (ioyovdrioy): J. C. Suicerus, Thesaurus ecclesiasticus e patribus 
Graecis (2d ed., Amsterdam, 1728), 1, 1163; 2, 1886; MPG, 155, 260A, 261D-263A, 412BC, 


713BC. See also the text ed. A. Dmitrievskii, Opisanie liturgicheskikh rukopiset khraniash- 


chikhsia v Bibliotekakh Pravoslavnago Vostoka, 2 (Kiev, 1901), 302.17 ff. 

John Chrysostom, In II Cor., Homilia 18, MPG, 61, 527 (éx’ Sadovs xeipeba); Epiphanius, 
De fide, 24, 6, ed. Holl, 3, 525.15 ff.=MPG, 42, 832A; Constitutiones Apostolorum, 8, 10, 2, 
ed. Funk, 1, 488.7; EiyoAoycov Sapariwvos, 12, ibid., 2, 170.12 ff. (edy7) yovuxAucias) 5 Callistus 
Telicoudes (14th c.), De oratione et attentione, MPG, 147, 832B. Anonymi auctoris, op. cit. 
(in n. 406 supra), 3, 6, loc. cit., 91, 187.5 ff.; 4, 28, ibid., 92 (1915), 83.28-84.18; R. H. 
Connolly, Liturgical homilies of Narsai (see n. 416 supra), 39. 

John of Damascus, De haeresibus, 91, MPG, 94, 757B; Dionysius Bar Salibi, Expositio 
liturgiae, ed. H. Labourt, CSCO, Ss. Syri, 2d S., 93, Versio (Paris, 1903), 64.12 ff. 

#0 MPG, 99, 1689A; Brightman, op. cit., 346.13-16. 

“ Fd. cit., 1, 232.15-18, 233.14 ff. 
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and from a number of passages in the liturgical commentaries of Symeon of 
Thessalonica.*” 

Mention should also be made of the congregational prostrations (peydédau 
mpooxuvnoes) provided for by the rubrics of the ‘OQpoddyov (the service 
book which gives the liturgy for the canonical hours), and of the rite de- 
scribed in the Typikon of the Empress Irene (n. 402a supra). 

From all this it is clear that Pletho’s proskynesis, compounded of both 
pagan and Christian elements, was thoroughly Greek in conception and 
execution. Despite superficial similarities, it has no discoverable connections 
with Islam. In the Muslim salat (the ritualistic prayer, which is repeated 
five times daily), there are no parallels for the kneeling on one knee,*”™ the 
use of the right and left hands, and the triple prostration that are called 
for in the Nomoi. In addition, the Muslim service differs from the Plethonic 
in a number of important respects: in the language and manner of the call 
to prayer by the muezzin from the minaret, the contents and mode of recita- 
tion of the prayers themselves, the orientation of the worshipper towards 
Mecca, the gesture of touching the lobes of the ears, the deep bow in a 
standing position with hands placed on the knees, and the inclination of the 
head toward the right and left shoulders.” Pletho says nothing about the 
ablution of the face, hands, and feet, by which the Islamic salat is always 
preceded, nor is there anything in his liturgy which resembles the prayers 
recited by the Muslims during each of the prescribed postures. 


2. HYMNS AND MUSIC 


In both matter and style, Pletho’s hymns, which are in dactylic hexam- 
eters, closely resemble the pedantic hymns of Proclus and the pseudo- 
Orpheus, of which Pletho was so fond that he transcribed five of the former 
and fourteen of the latter by his own hand.** In making a place for these 
hymns in his system, Pletho was cleaving to the precepts of medieval pagans 
like Julian and Proclus, the former of whom advised pagan priests to study 


™ MPG, 155, 352D, 440D, 448A, 452ABC, 608D, 728D, etc. 

“* Cf. the miniature in an Arabic astrological Ms. of a man kneeling on one knee while 
sacrificing to a star: F. Boll, C. Bezold, W. Gundel, Sternglaube u. Sterndeutung (4th ed., 
Berlin, 1931), pl. 24, fig. 47. 

“ Edward W. Lane, An account of the manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
1 (London, 1837), 103-29 (with illustrations of Muslim gestures of prayer); A. J. Wensinck, 
s.v. Salat, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 4 (Leiden-London, 1934), 96-105; T. W. Juynboll, s.v. 
Prayer (Muhammadan), ERE, 10, 196-99. See above all Thomas P. Hughes, Dictionary of 
Islam (London, 1885), s.v. Prayer, 464 ff., with illustrations, etc. 

“Morelli, Bibliotheca manuscripta, 271. For the hymns of the pseudo-Orpheus, see Otto 
Kern, ed., Orphicorum fragmenta (Berlin, 1922); E. Abel, ed., Orphica et Procli hymni 
(Leipzig, 1885); for those of Proclus, A. Ludwich, ed., Eudocia Augusta, Proclus Lycius, 
Claudianus, etc. (Leipzig, 1897), 115-56. 
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the hymns in honor of the gods and commit them to memory, and the latter 
of whom recited hymns of his own composition to his students.*” Each of 
the hymns of the Nomoi was to have been accompanied by music, the range 
of which was limited to four modes, bearing the ancient names in adverbial 
**° This nomenclature 
derives, at least in part, from Pletho’s studies of Aristoxenus and Aristides 
Quintilianus, whose works on music he had excerpted,**’ and has some 
affinity, also, with the section of the Republic (3, 398E-399C), in which 
Plato withholds sanction from all but the Dorian and Phrygian modes. But 
in reserving parts of his hymns for some days and parts for others, and in 
assigning modes to various hymns and days in the religious calendar, he was 
imitating Byzantine liturgical practice, and adapting for his own purposes 
the familiar rubrics of the Greek rite, patterning his four modes upon the 
eight jxor *”” of the Christian liturgy, which Manuel Bryennius and John 
Cucuzeles in the fourteenth century had already equated with the eight 
modes of their pagan forbears.**° 


form (vmodpvyoti, dpvyoti, trodwpioti, Swpicti). 


XIV. CONCLUSION 


There is no aspect of Pletho’s calendar, the foregoing analysis fully dem- 
onstrates, which does not bear the stamp of Greek influence. This is obvious 


> Julian, Fragmentum epistolae, 301D-302A, ed. Wright, 2, 328; Marinus, Vita Procli, 
19-20 (33.26 ff., 36.15 f., 21 f.; cf. 44.15 f., 48.5 £., etc.); on Julian’s hymns, see Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Oratio 4 (Contra Julianum 1), MPG, 35, 648C. Cf. M. P. Nilsson, “Pagan divine 
service in late antiquity, HTR, 38 (1945), 63-9. 

8 Alexandre, 232, 234, 286. Cf. Johannes Quasten, Musik u. Gesang in den Kulten d. 
heidnischen Antike u. christlichen Friihzeit (Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen u. Forschungen, 
Heft 25 [Minster in Westf., 1930]), 3-9, 33 ff., 51 ff., and passim; note also the Christian 
strictures against pagan music (ibid., 81 ff., 168, 188, etc.). 

“t Fabricius-Harless, Bibliotheca Graeca, 12, 92. Cf. Aristoxenus, ed. and transl. H. S. 
Macran, Harmonics of Aristoxenus, 2, 37 f. (Oxford, 1902), 128.6-129.2; Aristides Quin- 
tilianus, ed. Marcus Meibom, Antiquae musicae auctores septem, 2 (Amsterdam, 1652), 18-25 
and passim. Cf. Plutarch, De musica, 8, 11, 15-17, 19, 33, 44; Ptolemy, Harmonica, 2, 11 and 
15, ed. J. Wallis, Opera mathematica, 3 (Oxford, 1699), 72 ff., 92 ff.; ed. Ingemar Diiring, 
Goteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, 36.1 (1930), 64 ff., 74 ff.; George Pachymeres, Quadrivium 
(see n. 124 supra), 109.12 ff. Porphyry’s commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonica does not men- 
tion the Hypophrygian or Hypodorian modes: see index verborum in the edition by Ingemar 
Diring, Porphyrios Kommentar zur Harmonielehre des Ptolemaios, Géteb. Hég. Ar., 38 

1982:2). 

| = ae Tardo, L’antica melurgia bizantina (Grottaferrata, 1938), 362 ff.; H. J. W. 
Tillyard, Handbook of the middle Byzantine musical notation (Monumenta musicae Byz- 
antinae, 1, 1 [Copenhagen, 1935]), 30 ff.; Egon Wellesz, Trésor de musique byzantine, 1, 1 
(Paris, 1934), 14, 22; W. Christ and M. Paranikas, Anthologia Graeca carminum Christi- 
anorum (Leipzig, 1871), cxviii ff. 

“8 Manuel Bryennius: Harmonica, 3, 4, ed. J. Wallis, loc. cit., 481 ff. and passim; John 
Cucuzeles (ca. 1300): H. J. W. Tillyard, “A Byzantine musical handbook at Milan,’ JHS, 46 
(1926), 220.4, with bibliography on 219 f, A. J. H. Vincent in an appendix to Alexandre, 
467 ff., gives his version of the musical equivalents of Pletho’s four modes. 
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not only in the astronomical presuppositions which underlie it —in the 
structure and character of the luni-solar year which it embodies — but also 
in matters of detail. The combination of the seven-day lunar week and the 
heortological scheme which depends upon it with the ancient Solonian 
calendar and the regressive counting of days in the second and fourth weeks 
of the month — Pletho’s chief innovation — represents an attempt to make 
use of two different pagan Greek models simultaneously. Given the seven- 
day week and the calendar of Solon, it is difficult to see how they could have 
been combined in any other way. 

Despite his hostility for the co¢iorai,** as he called the Christians, Pletho 
was never able altogether to break away from the rites and practices of the 
Greek Church, in which he had been born and reared, and his subconscious 
mind retained elements of the Christian divine service, which he auto- 
matically reproduced when he found himself in a liturgical context, as is 
evident from the reminiscences of the Christian liturgy cited above, and also 
from the use of evening as the time for beginning the celebration of the 
iepounviar, which, according to the chapter on the calendar, would not begin 
until the hour of midnight. 


™® Alexandre, 32.27, 34.1 ff., 126.10, 256.26 ff.; cf. George Scholarius, edd. Petit, etc., 
4, 154.26-30. 


PART II. PLETHO AND ISLAM 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Now that the evidence for Pletho’s dependence upon Greek sources has 
been completed, it may be of interest to examine Taschner’s theory of 
Pletho’s indebtedness to Islam, and the arguments advanced to support it.**° 
In presenting this hypothesis, Taschner is careful to point out that he is an 
Arabist, not a Byzantinist, and appeals to students of Byzantine literature to 
put his conclusions to the test. After a brief review of the relations between 
the Greeks and the Turks in the Levant, he draws attention to the fact that 
Pletho spent some time (possibly from ca. 1380 to ca. 1890, as he suggests ) 
in the court of Murad I and Bayazet I. There, he says, as the disciple of a 
Jewish scholar by the name of Elisaeus, Pletho made a study of Islamic cus- 
tom and belief. The chronology of the early years of Pletho’s life is not cer- 
tain, and the text of George Scholarius on which this statement is founded 
does not indicate whether the court of the barbarians Pletho visited was 
Adrianople, the European capital, or Brusa, the capital in Asia Minor.“ But 
there is no reason to doubt that Pletho did tarry a few years at Adrianople 
or Brusa until ca. 1890, when Elisaeus was burned at the stake, apparently 
for heterodoxy. At about this time, Pletho seems to have left Adrianople (or 
Brusa ) for Constantinople, as Taschner says, and, possibly after a short stay 
in the capital, to have gone on to Mistra (ca. 1393), where he spent the 
concluding years of his life. 

Taschner grants that there is no evidence that Pletho ever confessed to 
having used Muslim sources, but contends that, though Pletho’s theoretical 
position was Greek, not Oriental, the Nomoi betrays Islamic influence in the 
selection and use of materials. Pletho’s incorporation of metaphysics, ritual- 
istic prescriptions, and a legal code within the framework of his system of 
religion is strictly Islamic in character, Taschner maintains, and is to be 
explained both as a reminiscence of the sojourn in Adrianople, and as proot 
of the conviction that the Byzantine state was disintegrating chiefly because 
the Byzantine Greeks lacked that intimate union of religion and law which 
was the characteristic feature of Islam. He looks upon Pletho’s adoption of 


#0 See the articles cited in n. 28 supra. 
1 See notes 477 and 479 infra. 
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the lunar month as in itself a mark of affinity with Islam, because of the 
rigidly lunar character of the Islamic year, and suggests that the model of 
the secret society he believes Pletho to have maintained for the instruction 
of an esoteric group of students is to be found in the heretical Futuwwa 
orders that had grown up around the fringes of orthodox Islam in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century.” Taschner makes much also of the Arabic 
translation of the extant portion of the Nomoi that dates from the reign of 
Bayazet II (1481-1512). 

Before scrutinizing Taschner’s hypothesis in detail, it should be noted 
that it is not the purpose of the present work to prove that Pletho was not 
acquainted with Muslims, or that he had no knowledge of Muslim institu- 
tions. He cites Averroes and Avicenna, the famous Muslim Aristotelian 
scholars, a number of times in his correspondence with Bessarion as wit- 
nesses to philosophical positions which he does not accept,*” and an excerpt 
attributed to him (Mwaper 6 ApdBov dpywv re kat vouobérns) deals with the 
success of Muslim arms after the death of the Emperor Heraclius.** More- 
over, even if he had never gone to Adrianople after the Turks had taken the 
city, he would have had ample opportunity to observe Muslim customs and 
practices in Constantinople. Muslim traders often visited the imperial cap- 
ital, and the Emperor Manuel IT (1391-1425) in Pletho’s lifetime employed 
Turkish mercenaries;**? but the mosque, which was probably erected in 
Constantinople in the latter part of the ninth century, seems not to have 
survived beyond 1204.*® 

The point is that Pletho was acquainted with Muslim ways, but rejected 
them. He looked down upon the Turks as BdpBapou;*” and is quoted by 
George of Trebizond as saying that the new religion which was to sweep the 
world would be unlike Christianity and Islam but identical with the religion 
of the ancients: 


“" BNJ, 8 (1929-30), 106 ff. 

“ MPG, 160, 890A, 982C (bis), 982D, 983A, 1006B (Averroes); 898A (Avicenna). 

Morelli, Bibliotheca manuscripta, 271; Fabricius-Harless, Bibliotheca Graeca, 12, 90. 

“ Ducas, Historia Byzantina, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1834), 78.16, 194.8 ff. 

“In De administrando imperio, 21 (MPG, 113, 209A, with note), Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetus (913-59) dates this mosque from the time of Maslamah (715-17), but this 
has been doubted: F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 1 (Oxford, 1929), 
11; 2, 720; cf. 2, 717 ff., 726 ff.; Marius Canard, “Les expéditions des Arabes contre Constanti- 
nople dans histoire et dans la légende, Journal Asiatique, 208 (1926), 61-121, esp. 94-99. 
On references to Islam in Byzantine writers, see Wolfgang Eichner, ‘Die Nachrichten iiber 
den Islam bei den Byzantinern,’ Der Islam, 23 (1936), 1383-62, 197-244; cf. Karl Dieterich, 
Byzantinische Quellen zur Lander- u. Volkerkunde (5-15. Jhd.) (Quellen u. Forschungen 
zur Erd- u. Kulturkunde, ed. R. Stiibe, 5.1 [Leipzig, 1912]), 81-95; cf. 5.2, 12-49. 

* See his letter to Emperor John VIII Palaeologus, ed. ea TladaoAoyea xat IeXo- 
rovvnciaxd, 3 (Athens, 1926), 309.6. 
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Audiui ego ipsum [sc. Plethonem] Florentiae, uenit enim ad concilium cum Graecis, 
asserentem unam eandemque religionem, uno animo, una mente, una praedicatione, 
uniuersum orbem paucis post annis esse suscepturum. Cunque rogassem, Christine an 
Machumeti? Neutram, inquit, sed non a gentilitate differentem . . . Percaepi etiam 
a nonnullis Graecis . . . palam dixisse ipsum, anteaquam mortem obisset . . ., non 
multis annis post mortem suam et Machumetum et Christum lapsum iri, et ueram in 
omnes orbis oras ueritatem perfulsuram.**® 


Moreover, Pletho preserved the ancient Greek names for the gods on 
purely nationalistic grounds, delighting in the traditions of the ancient 
Greeks and contemning all forms of innovation.“ What he desired above 
all was the glory of Greece, and he addressed a number of works to the con- 
sideration of the means by which Hellas might be defended against the 
Turkish hordes.**° The Nomoi itself is best understood as a philosophical 
elaboration of the program outlined in these writings, and was intended, 
like them, to restore Hellas to her pristine dignity and power. The Arabic 
translation of the extant remains of the Nomoi, though of great interest as a 
monument in the history of Plethonic studies, has absolutely no value as 
proof of the similarity between Pletho and Islam. On the contrary, the 
anonymous translator himself felt the need of pointing out in his introduc- 
tion that Islam and the teachings of Pletho were diametrically opposed.™ 


II. THE NOMOI: RELIGION, METAPHYSICS, AND LAW 


It is curious that Taschner deemed it necessary for a Greek to resort to 
Islam for inspiration in the formulation of the program set forth in the 
Nomoi. To begin with, Pletho was an undisguised polytheist, and polythe- 
ism is completely incompatible with Islam. This is not the place for a de- 
tailed summary of the Nomoi, Pletho’s outline of his conception of the ideal 
state, nor is it possible here to make a comparison of the Nomoi and such 


** See reference in n. 133 supra. The hypothesis of Guido de Ruggiero, Storia della 
filosofia, Parte terza, Rinascimento, Riforma e Controriforma, 1 (2d ed., Bari, 1937), 117 f., 
that Pletho was not a pagan, and that his paganism is nothing but a legend founded upon this 
remark of George of Trebizond, takes no account of the evidence of George Scholarius, and 
misses the plain meaning of the Nomoi. On George’s hostility to Pletho see his fulsome letter 
to Mohammed II (whom he fawningly addresses as excellentissimum, inclytum optimumque 
imperatorem Romanorum sedem Constantini virtute sua et victoria divinitus sibi concessa 
obtinentem) and his ungracious reference to Pletho: Fuit quidam in Peloponeso, nescio si vir 
potius debeam dicere quam bestia, cui Gemistio nomen fuit, ed. Angelo Mercati, “Le due 
lettere di Giorgio da Trebisonda a Maometto II,’ Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 9 (1943), 97, 
cf. 85 ff., 92 ff. 

49 Alexandre, 32.25 ff., 130.5 ff., 256.8 ff. 

“0 Tho best texts are those edited by Lampros, op. cit., 3, 246-65, 309-12; 4, 113-35; for 
literature and discussion see D. A. Zakythinos, Le despotat grec de Morée (Paris, 1932), 
175-80; S. Lampros, “‘Yrdépvnua tod Kapdwadtov Byocapiwvos, Néos ‘EAAnvopyyjpor, 3 (1906), 
30, 35, 45, 49. 

™ BNJ, 8 (1929-30), 111 f. 
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works as the Republic and the Laws of Plato, which were his ultimate mod- 
els. But no student of Greek literature can doubt that the mélange of law, 
science, metaphysics, theology, and ritualism which make up Pletho’s Nomoi 
reflects the fact that for the pagan Greeks religion was by no means separate 
and distinct from ordinary pursuits, but an integral part of daily life which 
manifested itself in all that men did, thought, and felt. Except for a few 
mathematical and astronomical writers, there is hardly a Greek text, and 
seldom a monument of pagan Greek art, that does not have some relevance 
for the history of religions.*” 


Ill. THE MUSLIM LUNAR CALENDAR 


Since the Greek sources of Pletho’s calendar have already been discussed, 
it remains only to point out the features of the Muslim calendar *** which 
are inconsistent with Pletho’s system. As Taschner admits, Pletho’s use of 
the solar year to check and balance the lunar month is a proof of Greek in- 
fluence. Intercalation of a thirteenth month was forbidden by Mohammed 
in the Koran.*“* In addition, there are a number of features of Pletho’s lunar 
calculations which are at variance with Muslim practice. In the first place, 
Mohammed ordained that the Arab month should be counted from the day 
of the first visual appearance of the crescent of the new moon. He expressly 
forbade determination of the beginning of the new month (of the day of the 
new moon) by astronomical calculation. “We are illiterate people,’ he said; 
‘we do not read nor do we reckon. . .’ *** Pletho on the other hand, in the 
tradition of Greek science, provides that the day of the new moon should be 
determined by the most skilful astronomers. 


“Cf. A. D. Nock, Conversion (Oxford, 1933), 272; Olivier Reverdin, La religion de la 
cité platonicienne (Ecole francaise d’Athénes. Travaux et mémoires, fasc. 6 [Paris, 1945]). 

“* On the Muslim calendar, I have consulted, besides the sources cited infra: Ginzel, Hand- 
buch, 1 (Leipzig, 1906), 238 ff.; Sherrard B. Burnaby, Elements of the Jewish and Muham- 
medan calendars (London, 1901). I found little of value in the Encyclopaedia of Islam or 
René Martin, Mémoire sur le calendrier Musulman et sur le H ébraique (Paris, 1867). For a 
brief statement on the Muslim calendar see George Chrysococces, *Eéjynous eis thy otvraéw tov 
Tepody, written in 1346, ed. H. Usener, Ad historiam astronomiae symbola (Bonn, 1876), 29 
(Kleine Schriften, 3, 360). The latest work on this subject known to me is S. H. Taqizadeh, 
‘Various eras and calendars used in the countries of Islam,’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies (Univ. of London), 9 (1937-89), 903-22; 10 (1940-42), 107-32, which, 
however, does not deal with the problems discussed in this paper. 

“ Surah IX, 36 £.; Al-Biruni, Chronology of ancient nations [1000 a.p.], trans. Sachau, 14, 
73 £.; see Axel Moberg, An-nasi (Koran 9, 37) in der islamischen Tradition (Lunds Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 1, Bd. 27, Nr. 1 [Lund, 1931}). 

“* Al-Biruni, op. cit., 76-78. 

“° Alexandre, 58.7 f. In addition to the astronomical works noticed supra, cf. Proclus, on 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 766 (418.12 ff.), who stresses the need of an accurate determination 
of the true conjunction (day of the new moon). 
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The Arab day begins at sunset,**’ Pletho’s at midnight. Pletho’s holidays 
usually come at the beginning of each period of seven days (on the first, 
eighth, fifteenth, twenty-second, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth); the Arab sab- 
bath *** (the dies congregationis, i.e., and not the day called ‘sabbath,’ which 
is only a relic of Hebrew nomenclature, completely devoid of heortological 
significance ) falls on what would be Pletho’s sixth day. Pletho’s months are 
numbered, the Arab months have names;** and Pletho has nothing to cor- 
respond to the special festivals of the Arabs, which are scattered throughout 
the year *” and do not come at regular intervals as Pletho’s do. Finally, 
Pletho adopted a very individual, and in respect of sources, thoroughly 
Hellenic, method of counting the days of the month. The Muslims count 
their days either consecutively from one to thirty, or in groups of three,*” or 
according to the method of the so-called Consuetudo Bononiensis. This last, 
which involves counting the days progressively from 1 to 15 (or 16 in a full 
month), and then regressively to the end of the month, has some point of 
contact with Pletho. But this system of computation is itself a derivative of 
the Greek retrogressive counting of days in the last decade of the month.” 
One type of Greek calendar was exactly reproduced by the Arab writers who 
numbered the days consecutively from the first to the twentieth, and back- 
wards from the twenty-first to the end of the month.*” 


IV. SECRECY 


Least of all would it have been necessary for Pletho to learn from the 
Muslims, orthodox or unorthodox, how to keep a secret, or the propriety of 
concealing those aspects of his teaching which might give offence from all 


“? Al-Biruni, op. cit., 5; Muhamed Alfraganus (fl. 900 a.p.), Chronologica et astronomica 
elementa, ed. M. J. Christmann (Frankfurt, 1590), 8 f.,; Ulug Beg (1393-1449), Epochae 
celebriores astronomis, historicis, chronologis . . . usitatae ex traditione Ulug Beigi, ed. Jo- 
hannes Gravius (London, 1650), 3 f.; L.P.E.A. Sédillot, Prolégoménes des tables astro- 
nomiques dOloug Beg, traduction et commentaire (Paris, 1853), 8; cf. Ginzel, Handbuch, 1, 
256 f.; S. B. Burnaby, op. cit., 380. 

“8 Alfraganus, op. cit., 8; Al-Biruni, op. cit., 76; S. B. Burnaby, op. cit., 386. 

“© Al-Biruni, op. cit., 70 £., 82, 325 ff.; Alfraganus, op. cit., 7 f.; Ulug Beg, ed. Sédillot, 11; 
Ginzel, Handbuch, 1, 253; S. B. Burnaby, op. cit., 475. 

“ Al-Biruni, op. cit., 325 ff.,; Ulug Beg, ed. Sédillot, 62 f.; Ginzel, Handbuch, 1, 272. 

*! Al-Biruni, op. cit., 74 ff., 324 ff.; Ulug Beg, ed. Sédillot, 11, 20-26, 62. 

“2K Vollers, s.v. Calendar (Muslim), ERE, 3 (N. Y., 1928), 127; Arthur Giry, Manuel de 
diplomatique, 1 (2d ed., Paris, 1925), 183; M. v. Sufflay, ‘Der Ursprung der Consuetudo 
Bononiensis,’ Mittheilungen des Instituts f. dsterreichischen geschichtlichen Forschung, 27 
(1906), 481 f.; Franz Riihl, Chronologie des Mittelalters u. der Neuzeit, 75 £. 

“8 & Millosevich, ‘Il calendario arabo,’ Bolletino della Reale Societa Geografica, Serie 5, 
9.1 (1913), 12 f. For the Greek type imitated here, see Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Movvvxiov, and 
Philochorus, zepi sjuepav, FHG, 1 (Paris, 1841), 414, no. 182. 
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but a selected group of disciples in whose discretion he had confidence. 
Caution in such matters is not peculiar to Islam. Moreover, wholly apart 
from the fact that it is by no means certain that Pletho actually did divide 
his students into esoteric and exoteric groups,*“ there are numerous Chris- 
tian and pagan instances of such a distinction. 

In the first place, Pletho could not have been ignorant of the early 
Christian practice of denying the Creed to catechumens until just before 
baptism, and other esoteric matters until after baptism.*” The policy of 
withholding certain doctrines and practices from all but the baptized, which 
seems not to have been customary in the Church in the early centuries when 
the danger of persecution was great, became stricter when the clergy were 
forced to concentrate administrative and dogmatic authority in their hands, 
in order to deal effectively with gnosticism and other heresies.**° The gnos- 
tics claimed to be the beneficiaries of a revelation that was denied to ordi- 
nary men;*”’ and however theoretical or fictional this kind of secrecy may 
have been in the orthodox Church,** Bishop Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) 
observes in one of his catechetical orations that the mysteries of the Church 
are not explained to the heathen or to catechumens.*” Similarly, in his 
famous treatise, Ad Amphilochium, which was the chief authority through- 
out the Middle Ages on the Procession of the Holy Spirit, widely quoted by 
both the Greeks and the Latins in support of their own views, especially 
during the Council of Florence (1438-9), Basil distinguishes between 
knpvypara, which are proclaimed to the world without reserve, and 8éypara, 
whose dissemination is limited to a select few.*® This distinction is repeated 
by Eulogius, who had been Patriarch of Alexandria from 579-607 (as quoted 
in the Bibliotheca of the Patriarch Photius )** and by the canonist Theodore 
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J. W. Taylor, Georgius Gemistus Pletho’s criticism of Plato and Aristotle, 84 £. 

“™ Origen, Contra Celsum, 1, 7, MPG, 11, 668B-669A, compares the gradation in the levels 
of Christian knowledge to the distinction the philosophers make between exoteric and esoteric 
doctrine. 

“iE. T. Horn, s.o. Arcani Disciplina, ERE, 1, 675 f£.; J. P. Kirsch, s.o. Arkandisziplin, 
Lexikon fiir Theologie u. Kirche, 2d. ed., edd. K. Hofmann, M. Buchberger, 1 (1980), 652 f.; 
cf. A. Anwander, s.v. Schweigen, ibid., 9 (1937), 374-76; E. Vacandard, s.v. Arcane, DHGE, 
3 (1924), 1497-15138. 

*" Irenaeus, Contra haereses, 8, 2, 1-2, MPG, 7, 846A-847B. Jules Lebreton, La réaction 
catholique (Histoire de Véglise, edd. A. Fliche and V. Martin, 2 [Paris, 1935], 20 ff., 54); 
Eugene de Faye, Gnostiques et gnosticisme, étude critique des documents du gnosticisme 
chrétien aux ii° et iii’ siécles (2d ed., Paris, 1925), 453 f. and passim; Odo Casel, Die Litur- 
gie als Mysterienfeier (Ecclesia Orans, 9 [8rd to 5th ed., Freiburg im Breisgau, 1923]), 
135 ff.; E. F. Scott, s.v. Gnosticism, ERE, 6, 23] f. 

*° Nock, Conversion, 214, 300. 

* Catechesis sexta, 29, MPG, 38, 589B. 

*° MPG, 32, 187A-189B. 

*" Codex 230: MPG, 1038, 1028B. 
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Balsamon at the end of the twelfth century in his commentary on Basil.*” 
More congenial to Pletho was the pagan tradition in such matters. There 
is no basis for connecting him with the numerous astrologers, magicians, 
alchemists, and medical writers who frequently hedged their writings about 
with injunctions not to betray their methods and formulae to the profanum 
vulgus.* But he specifically mentions the Eleusinian Mysteries and Eu- 
molpus, their legendary founder, in his list of authorities,** a number of 
whom stress the need for reticence in matters of both belief and ritual.*” 
Pletho would surely have known of the period of silence imposed by the 
Pythagoreans upon new initiates, and could harly have been ignorant of the 
Pythagorean distinction of grades of disciples, only a few of whom were privi- 
leged to share in the special knowledge of the inner group.*° He would have 
been familiar also with the passages in Plato *” that have been interpreted 
by some as signifying there was a secret Platonic doctrine, one of the most 
important of which occurs in the so-called Second Epistle. The pseudony- 
mous author of this Epistle, which Pletho took to be genuine,*** announces, 
in a sentence separated by three words from the passage cited by Pletho, that 
he writes guardedly so that unauthorized readers may not understand the 
philosophical principles under discussion. A few lines farther on he warns 
that his philosophical views should not be communicated to the uneducated, 
and concludes by advising the addressee (ostensibly Dionysius, the younger, 
tyrant of Syracuse), to burn the letter after taking care to memorize it.” 
Plotinus refers to the “commandment given in the mysteries to disclose 
nothing to the uninitiated, “° Porphyry admonishes Marcella to keep silent 
about the gods in the presence of the unholy,** and Iamblichus repeats 


#2 MPG, 188, 840C-841A. 

‘6 Lynn Thorndike, A history of magic and experimental science, 1 (2d ed., N. Y., 1929), 
194 f., 287, 578, and passim. 

& Alexandre, 30.11 f.; also in one of his funeral orations, MPG, 160, 951B. 

‘> For a collection of passages bearing upon this subject, see Odo Casel, De philosophorum 
graecorum silentio mystico, RGVV, 16.2 (Giessen, 1919); ef. Gustav Mensching, Das heilige 
Schweigen, RGVV, 20.2 (Giessen, 1926). 

© Tamblichus, De vita Pythagorica, 80 (46.8 ff.), 75 (43.9-12), 104 f. (60.15 ff.), 226 f. 
(121.25-122.8), 247 (132.23-133.2), 258 (139.11 ff.); 32 (19.12), 68 (38.20 ff.), 94 (55.6 ff.), 
188 (104.14), 194 (106.25-107.8), 225 (121.14 f.); cf. 2 (5.17 f.), 108 (59,22 f.); Diogenes 
Laertius, 8, 15; cf. 8, 42; cf. Casel, RGVV, 16.2, 30 ff. Nothing new is added by Jean Mallinger, 
Pythagore et les mystéres (Paris, 1944); or by idem, Notes sur les secrets ésotériques des 
Pythagoriciens (Paris, 1946), both of which, however, depend closely on the original texts. 

‘8™ Phaedo, 61D; Parmenides, 128D; etc.; see list of passages in Paul Shorey, What Plato 
Said (Chicago, 1933), 607. 

8 Ed. Johannes Opsopoeus, Oracula Magica, 50, reprinted by Alexandre, 280, and in 
n. 485 infra. 

° Fistulae, 2, 312E, 314A-814ABC. 

° Enneads, 6, 9, 11. 

1 Ad Marcellam, 15 (284.7-22). 
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the ancient precepts against divulging the mysteries of the Eleusinian 
goddesses to the profane.*” Similar counsel is to be found in the orations 
of Julian the Apostate.* Most important of all, Proclus, Pletho’s chief 
source, who repeatedly warns against revealing the dogmas concerning the 
gods, and explains the myths of Plato and myths in general as devices for 
hiding the highest metaphysical truths from the uninitiated and the un- 
worthy, declares that the #eoddyou (one of his many variants for the authors 
of the Oracula Chaldaica, on Pletho’s use of which see Section 1-8 infra) 
put their teaching in cryptic form (év amopprrous Nyovras & N€yovor) .** 

But even if Pletho could have ignored this aspect of his sources, and even 
had he never heard of Psellus and Johannes Italus and the suspicion of 
heresy which clouded their lives because of their great enthusiasm for 
Platonism,*”’ his own experience would have been sufficient to convince him 
of the need for care and circumspection. He would not have needed Islamic 
models to teach him discretion, nor would he have been likely to forget that 
George Scholarius, in replying to his polemic against the Latin dogma of the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit, had hinted that advocates of a return to 
paganism should be burned to death. Pletho could hardly have failed to 
realize that he had deceived no one in his half-hearted repudiation of the 
pagan principles upon which he had argued that the Latin justification of 
the addition of Filioque to the Creed was ultimately based, and that Schol- 
arius’s allusion to the punishment that he would mete out to neopagans was 
only a thinly veiled threat.*”° 


V. ELISAEUS 


Taschner’s supposition that Pletho had acquired his knowledge of Islam 
from Elisaeus and that he had concealed the use of Islamic sources under 
the name of Zoroaster rests upon statements concerning Elisaeus made by 
George Scholarius in two of his letters. In the earlier of these, addressed to 
the Princess Theodora (ca. 1453), Scholarius declares that: 


** De vita Pythagorica, 75 (43.9-12). 

*° Orations, 186D, 217BC, 289A, ed. W. C. Wright, 2, 20, 104, 160. 

*“ In Timaeum, 3, 248.6; see also the passages cited by Casel, RGVV, 16.2, 144-52, 154 f. 
Cf. A. E. Chaignet, Histoire de la psychologie des Grecs, 5 (Paris, 1893), 165, on Marinus, 
Vita Procli, 15 (25.38-28.4); Wilhelm Kroll, De Oraculis Chaldaicis, Breslauer philologische 
Abhandlungen, 7.1 (Breslau, 1894), 16 f. 

*° S. Salaville, ‘Philosophie et théologie ou épisodes scholastiques 4 Byzance de 1059 a 
1117, Echos @Orient, 29 (1930), 132-156; C. Zervos, Un philosophe néoplatonicien du xi’ 
siécle, Michel Psellos, sa vie, son oeuvre, ses luttes philosophiques, son influence (Paris, 1919), 
212 ff.; Lysimaque Oeconomos, Le vie religeuse dans [Empire byzantin au temps des Com- 
nénes et des Anges (Paris, 1918), 18-37. 

*° Alexandre, 324.20-25; edd. Petit, etc., 4, 125.25-9. Pletho had advocated the same 
punishment for ‘sophists’ temerarious enough to attack his new religion: Alexandre, 126.10-12. 
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the final impulse which drove Pletho to apostasy came later, in the person of a certain 
Jew [named Elisaeus], to whom Pletho resorted for instruction because of his skill 
in the exegesis of Aristotle. Elisaeus, who made a specialty of Averroes and the rest 
of the Persian and Arabic interpreters of the works of Aristotle which the Jews had 
translated into their own language, . . . discoursed to Pletho about Zoroaster and the 
others. Pletho studied long at the feet of this man, who, though ostensibly a Jew, was 
actually a pagan; he also served as Elisaeus’s assistant, and made his living in this way, 
for Elisaeus was a man of very considerable influence at the court of these barbarians.*7” 


The phrase, ‘Zoroaster and the others, is to be understood as “Zoroaster and 
the rest of the pagans, or ‘Zoroaster and the Aristotelian commentators.’ 
That this expression must be so construed is proved both by Scholarius’s 
reference to Zoroaster as an archetype of pagan thought in the same category 
as Plato and the Stoics,*’* and by the fact that the principal object of the two 
letters which mention Elisaeus is to prove that Pletho was a pagan. 

In the second of these, addressed to Joseph the Exarch (ca. 1456-7), 


and entitled zepi rod BuBdtov tod Teyworod Kai Kara THs “EAAnvikys TodvOetas, 
Scholarius reiterates these charges and couples them, as in the previous let- 
ter, with the criticism *”® that Pletho’s chief authority was Proclus. Schol- 
arius, who was patriarch in Constantinople from 1453 until 1459 would not 
have repeated himself in this way, nor would he have specifically named 
Zoroaster, ‘the famous Persian astronomer’ (és dorpovopiav meprBonrov Tlép- 


“7 Letter to Theodora, wife of Demetrius Palaeologus, Despot of Mistra, edd. Petit, etc., 4, 
152.37-153.9: TS 8& xebddatov abrh rhs droctactas Tovdaids tis Borepov éveipydoato, @ epotrycev 
ds eiSdte Ta “AptororéAous eEnyeicOar Kadrds. “O 8€ qv ’"ABepon mpoceoynkws Kat Tots adXots €Kx 
Tlepodv cat ’ApdBwv eEnyntais tov “ApiototeAtKov BiBrov, is “Tovdator mpos THY oikelay yAOTTaV 
pernyayov, . - - “Exeivos att@ kai Ta rept Zwpodotpov kal tav dAAwv e€€Oero. "Exetvy On 76 
datvopéevy pev Tovdaiw, EAAnvioTH 8 axpiBas, ob povov as didacKary Tod TUVOV xpovoV, GAAG Kal 
iryperay év ols €e Kal Cwapkovpevos Um’ éxelvy TOV yap TA padtoTa Suvapevw jv ev TH TOV BapBapwv 
rovrov add# "Edwwaios évopa jv airG. The editions are inconsistent in the spelling of "Ed.caios: 
I use Elisaeus throughout, in English and Greek. To simplify my translation, I have trans- 
ferred the name of Elisaeus from the last sentence to the first. 

This letter seems to have been written at the beginning of 1453, prior to the elevation of 
Scholarius to the patriarchal throne: ibid., viii, 513 (151.27); M. Jugie, ‘La polémique de 
Georges Scholarius contre Pléthon,’ Byzantion, 10 (1935), 524 n. 1. On ‘EAAynorys, see 
H. J. Cadbury in F. J. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, 5 (London, 
1933), 59-74. For the little that is known about Elisaeus, see Mamalakis, op. cit. (in n. 2 
supra), 46. 

*8 Tn reply to Pletho’s attack on the Latin theory of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, edd. 
Petit, etc., 4, 125.21-3. 

"© This follows a few lines after the text quoted in n. 477 supra; see also n. 554 infra. For 
the second version of the accusations regarding Elisaeus and Proclus, see Letter to Joseph the 
Exarch, edd. Petit, etc., 4, 162.8 ff. (also in Alexandre, 423 f.): rotrov [sc. Zwpoaorpyy] 
eéyviopicé cor [sc. Temtorg] rpoobev iyyvonpevov, 6 TO Soxeiv pev “Tovdaios, rodvGeos d€ “EXtcatos: 
@ peya Suvapévy TOTE Tapa TH TOV BapBdpwv aidAj wapectrod, tiv watpida duyov, tva TA kana Tap 
exeivou pabys dSéypara. For the continuation of this text, which treats of Pletho’s use of 
Proclus, see n. 554 infra; the date is discussed by M. Jugie, loc. cit., and in Petit, etc., 4, 
viii, 155. 
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cais ), as Pletho’s source,*®” as he does, had there been the slightest evidence 
that Pletho had used Zoroaster as camouflage for what Taschner calls 
Islamisches Geistesgut. Since Elisaeus is pronounced to have been a pagan 
and the xedddaov rijs dwooracias for Pletho, the implication is that what 
Elisaeus did was to encourage Pletho in his studies of Greek philosophy and, 
perhaps, to acquaint him with the main results of the Arab interpretation of 
Aristotle. It should be noted, however, that Elisaeus’s competence is stated 
to have been in the field of the Arabic and Persian commentators on Aris- 
totle, whereas Pletho was an ardent Platonist, and a resolute opponent of 
Aristotle. 

Scholarius’s judgment on Pletho resembles that of his contemporary, 
George of Trebizond, who devotes the whole of the penultimate chapter of 
his Comparationes phylosophorum Aristotelis et Platonis to a critique of 
Pletho’s paganism, which he regards a greater threat to Christianity than 
Islam. He calls Pletho alter . . . Machumetus, but only in the sense of 
‘enemy of the Christian faith, and nowhere gives the slightest hint that he 
had found any trace of Muslim influence in Pletho’s writings.*” 


VI. PLETHO AND ZOROASTER *” 


When Pletho cited Zoroaster as one of his principal sources, he was not 
attempting to use the name of Zoroaster as a blind to mask surreptitious 
borrowing from Islam. A critical study of Pletho’s commentary on the 
‘Magical oracles of the Magi of Zoroaster ** (i.e., on the so-called Oracula 
Chaldaica, which were compiled sometime near the end of the second cen- 
tury of our era by a certain Julianus) ** would have demonstrated that 


*° Edd. Petit, etc., 4, 162.5. 

“ See nn. 133 and 488 supra. 

** As an introduction to my analysis of Pletho’s sources for his theory of the triadic division 
of the universe, I have made free use (in section VI, 1 and 2 infra) of the texts bearing upon 
the Greek tradition concerning Zoroaster collected and discussed by Joseph Bidez and Franz 
Cumont in their monograph, Les mages hellénisés, cited infra as Mages. I have not used any 
of these texts, however, without verifying them from the editions in which they were originally 
published. See also A. J. Festugiére, La révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, 1 (Paris, 1944), 
17 £., 19 ff. 

™ Mayixa Adyia Tv azo Zwpodotpov Maywy éénynPévra mapa TAnOwvos (Vaticanus Graecus 
1011, f£. 12 verso [15th century]; Parisinus Graecus 2832, f. 23 verso [15th century]); see 
Mages, 2, 252. The text of Pletho’s edition of the Oracula Chaldaica and of his commentary 
is available in Johannes Opsopoeus, op. cit.; excerpts of the commentary have been edited 
under the title, é« rjs Stacadijoews Tov év Tots Zwpodarpov Aoytows aoadécrepov eipnuevwv, by 
Alexandre, 274-81. The best complete edition of the Greek text of the Oracula Chaldaica is 
that of L. H. Gray in A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, the prophet of ancient Iran (N. Y., 
1899), 261-73; cf. Kroll, op. cit. (n. 474 supra). See also the brief fragment of Pletho’s com- 
mentary published by Bohdan Kieszkowski, Platonizm renesansowy (Warsaw, 1935), ap- 
pendix III. 

“Kroll, op. cit., 71 £.; idem, PW, 10 (1919), 15-17; Joseph Bidez, Catalogue des manu- 
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Pletho’s high estimate of Zoroaster as a great sage and precursor of Plato 
was not an invention on his part but only another example of his conform- 
ance to the medieval tradition of Greek philosophy. This is not the place to 
examine the whole question of Pletho’s use of the ideas which he associated 
with the name of Zoroaster or to analyze his annotations on the Oracula 
Chaldaica in detail. Such an investigation would involve an appraisal of 
Pletho’s philosophical system in general and of his relationship to the works 
of the pagan philosophers of the Christian era, in which the Oracula Chal- 
daica are cited and brought into comparison with Plato. 

But in order to deal with Taschner’s theory, it will be necessary to review 
some of Pletho’s statements about Zoroaster and to seek out the authorities 
on which they rest. At the end of his commentary on the Oracula Chaldaica, 
Pletho says:*”° 


It is evident that many others, notably the Pythagoreans and the Platonists, have 
set forth views somewhat similar to the above-mentioned, which have come down from 
Zoroaster. The philosophy of Plato appears to be in complete harmony also 48° with the 
Zoroastrian doctrine as expounded by Plutarch. Plutarch says that Zoroaster divided 
the universe into three categories, setting Ahura-Mazda over the first (and this is the 
Father mentioned in the Oracula [Chaldaica] ), Ahriman over the third, and Mithra, 
who is the second mind mentioned in the Oracula, over the middle category . . .*%" 

This agrees perfectly with those famous words of Plato: ‘All things are related to 
the king of the universe, and all things exist on account of him, and he is the cause of 


scrits alchimiques grecs, 6 (Brussels, 1928), 85. See above all the valuable paper of E. R. 
Dodds, ‘Theurgy and its relation to Neoplatonism, JRS, 37 (1947), 55-7; Willy Theiler, Die 
chalddischen Orakel u. die Hymnen des Synesius (Schriften d. Kénigsberger Gelehrten Ge- 
sellschaft, 18, Geisteswiss. K1., Heft 1 (Halle, 1942]), 1-3. 

‘ST have used the text printed in Mages, 2, 253, taken from the redaction of Mme. C. 
Zerck-Nové, whose edition will replace the older texts of Alexandre, 279-81, and Opsopoeus, 
op. cit., 50: AgAou obv cio ddA TE GuXVO! dvOpwrwy Tois dro ZLwpodctpov tovtos auvpdous m7 
katactnodpevor tas dd€as, paddiora ye HV kal of wept te Ivaydpay kai TlAdtwva codot eet Kai 
éxelvois ert trav Zwpodorpov, ois pyar mepl adrod 6 IAovrapxos wavy ovvpda kat Ta IAdtwvos 
paiverar. Pyoi S¢ repi Zwpodarpou WAotrapxos ws tpixy Ta Svra SiéAoL, Kat TH Mev TPwTY atTav polpa 
‘Qpopdtnv eproton —toirov 8 eivar rov tro Tév Aoyiwv Ilatépa xadovpevov — ry 8 eoxary 
"A pipdvyv, MiOpyv 8 tH peo Kat Tobrov 8 ad eiva Tov Acvrepov Notv kadovpevov tr0 tév Aoyiwy 
... [ef. n. 538 infra]. Ofowep wavrws ovvwda cai ta UAarwvos éxeiva éore: “Tlepi tov wavrwv 
Baowréa mavr’ éott kal éxelvou Evexa TavTa, Kal éxelvo aitiov dmavrwy Tov KaAGv, SevTepov S€ wépt Ta 
Sevrepa, Kai Tpitov Tepe Ta tpita. Moipas 8& tpeis, és as Zwpodotpys Te Kal IIAarwv ra dvta 
SunpjKecay, eivar TpwTnY pev THY aiwvLoys Sevrépav Sé ri Eyxpovov pey aidiov Se, tpirny de THV Ovytnv. 
Zwpodotpyy S€ dnow TAovrapxos otrw maAaiov Tuva yeyovevat, Os Kal TevTaKioXtAlos ETETL TOV 
Tpwikdv mpecBvrepov ioropeioba. On the date assigned to Zoroaster, see n. 539 infra. 

° The ‘also’ (2ru for éef or émera of some of the mss.) indicates, as Bidez and Cumont 
point out (Mages, 2, 253 f.), that Pletho regards Plutarch as supporting the Oracula Chaldaica. 

‘’ The ‘Father’ in question is mentioned in Pletho’s edition of the Oracula Chaldaica: 
mavra yap eeréAnoe TaTnp, Kal v@ TO,peOwKE (Opsopoeus, op. Cit., 22.9). Cf£. Pletho’s note, 
ibid., 46.12 ff., and Psellus’s, ibid., 90 ad fin. (= MPG, 122, 1140CD); Proclus, In Parmenidem, 
1096.29 ff.; idem, Elements of theology, prop. 151, and Dodds ad loc. (see n. 519 infra). 
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all that is good. The beings of the second class are related to the second principle [or, 
king]; and those of the third to the third.’ 

The three categories into which Zoroaster and Plato divided the universe are: first 
that which is eternal, second that which is in time but perpetual, and third that which 
is mortal. Plutarch says that Zoroaster is of great antiquity and is represented as ante- 
dating the Trojan War by 5,000 years. 


To appreciate fully the meaning of these words, we shall have to consider 
separately: (1) Pletho’s view of the relation of Pythagoras and Plato to 
Zoroaster, (2) his citations from Plutarch, and (3) the triadic division of the 
universe which he attributes to both Zoroaster and Plato. 


1. PLETHO ON ZOROASTER, PYTHAGORAS, AND PLATO 


Pletho's reference to Pythagoras and Plato in connection with Zoroaster 
is made more explicit by his remark (in replying to George Scholarius’s 
criticism of Plato )** that 


. . . the philosophy of Plato was not original with him but was derived from 
Zoroaster via the Pythagoreans. For according to a tradition chiefly represented by 
Plutarch, Pythagoras studied Zoroastrianism during his sojourn in Asia among the 
Magi, the successors of Zoroaster, and Zoroaster lived 5000 years before the Trojan 
War. The latter of these two statements may perhaps be doubted, but in any case 
Zoroaster would be the most ancient of all the philosophers and law-givers whose 
names are recorded, except for Men, the Egyptian law-giver . . .48° That Plato was 
a student of Zoroastrianisrn is demonstrated by the extant Zoroastrian oracles, which 
agree in every detail with the Platonic system. 


Behind these words lay the notion, widely cherished among ancient and 
medieval thinkers, that the sages of the East were the spiritual precursors 
and teachers of the Greeks, and that Greek philosophy and learning were 
little more than derivatives of Oriental wisdom. Some believed that the 
Egyptians were the inventors of philosophy; others, like the members of the 
Platonic Academy, whom Pletho followed, gave the palm to Zoroaster and 


““TIpos tas trép *Apiororédous Tewpyiov tod SyoAapiov dvriAnwpes: MPG, 160, 984A (re- 
printed from W. Gass, op. cit. [in n. 11 supra], pt. 2, 59.30 ff.); Alexandre, 297.3 ff; Mages, 
2, 259 f.: . . . éfiroaddyod [sc. 6 HWAdrwv] re otk iStav éavrod codiav texwv [emendation of 
Mages, 2, 259, for réuvwv], ddd Thy dard Zwpodotpov Sia Tdv WvOayopeiwy és abrov KareAnAvOviav. 
IIvOayopav yap tois dro Zwpodorpov avyyeyovéra év rH ’Aoia Mayors, radtyy rhv dtAocodiay 
perehOeiv, Ov 8% Zwpodotpyy ioropotow GAA te Kai Wdovrapyos mevraxicyiAlos tov Tpwikdr 
yeyoveva éreor mpeaBirepov. « tw 5€ ToiTo ob mordv, GAX’ obv madadTaTos dy én Tov bAws 
dvopalopevov copay te Kat vopoberav mAHnv Myvos rob Alyuariov vopobérov . . . . ws 8& ravrnv 
TAdrwv perirGe ryv codiav, ra dd Zwpodorpov Er. kai eis Huds ouldpeva Adyia SyAoi, ovvwdd 
dvta Tais TlAdtwvos ravrn Kai mavtus ddgats. 

*° In the words following voyo6érov, omitted here, Pletho dismisses Men as unworthy of 
respect. Similarly in Nomoi, 3, 43 (the Epinomis), Men is excluded from consideration, al- 
though Pletho supposed him to have antedated Zoroaster by 8000 years, because he was 
deemed neither wise nor significant: Alexandre, 252.19 ff. 
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the Magi.’ So great did the prestige of Zoroaster become that many sought 
to conceal their own ideas under the mantle of his name, and in the third 
century of the Christian era, a sect of Christians who belittled Plato and 
claimed for their system the authority of Zoroaster were exposed by Por- 
phyry in his biography of Plotinus as charlatans.*” Pythagoras and Plato, 
however, were associated with Zoroaster by the most reputable witnesses. 


A. PYTHAGORAS AND ZOROASTER 


The journeys of Pythagoras to the East and the instruction in Zoroas- 
trianism he is said to have obtained are often discussed by Greek writers. 
Plutarch speaks of Zoroaster as the teacher of Pythagoras;*’ and Porphyry 
in his Vita Pythagorae relates that Pythagoras went to Babylon, where he 
visited Zoroaster, who cleansed him of his sins and instructed him in philos- 
ophy.*”? Much the same is the testimony of Hippolytus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Cyril of Alexandria, Suidas, and a scholiast on Plato’s Republic. The 
earliest sources for this tradition seem to be (1) Aristoxenus, the philosopher 
and musicologist of the fourth century B.c. excerpted by Pletho, (2) a certain 
Diodorus of Eretria, of whom nothing is known except that he is thought to 
have used Aristoxenus, and (3) Alexander Polyhistor (first century B.c.), 
the testimony of the first two named being preserved by Hippolytus, and 
that of the third by Clement and Cyril of Alexandria.“* Philostratus (in his 
life of Apollonius of Tyana), Iamblichus, and the Emperor Julian the Apos- 
tate omit mention of Zoroaster in this connection, but all three relate that 
Pythagoras went to the east and learned a great deal — from the Magi (ac- 


cording to Philostratus and Iamblichus), or (as Julian says) from the Per- 
sians.*”° 

‘” Festugiére, op. cit. (n. 482 supra), 20-44. 

1 Thid., 43 £.; Plotini vita, ed. F. Creuzer (see n. 6 supra), 1, lxvi. 

*? De animae procreatione, 2 (1012E): xai Zapdras 6 Wv0ayopov didackados [Zaratas being 
a variant for Zoroaster]; Michael Apostolius, Centuria VIII, 27a, Paroemiographi graeci, 2, 433. 
Festugiere, op. cit. (n. 482 supra), 24 £.; Mages, 1, 38 ff. 37 f£., 250; 2, 35 ff., 65f. 

#319 (23.7 ff.): & re "ApaBia 76 Bacrret ovvqy [se. Pythagoras| év re BaBvAow rtois 7’ 
dAAows XaASaiors ouveyevero Kat mpos Zdpatov ddixero, wap ov Kai éxabapOy Ta. - - Nipata Kal 
&iSdyn . . . CE. ibid., 6 and 41 (19.24 ff., 38.16 ff.). Mages, 2, 87 £.; Isidore Lévy, Re- 
cherches sur les sources de la légende de Pythagore (Paris, 1926), 98 f. 

** Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium, 1, 2, 12; 6, 28, 2 (kai Zaparas 6 IIvOayopov 
Siddaxados), ed. Paul Wendland (Leipzig, 1916), 7.2 ff., 149.29 f. Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromata, 1, 15, 69, 6-70, 1, ed. Stahlin, 2, 44,5-8; Cyril, MPG, 76, 633CD, 705B; Suidas, 
Lexicon, s.v. Pythagoras; scholiast on Plato, Republic, 10, 600B (272). Mages, 2, 35-40; 
Cualter Rathmann, Quaestiones Pythagoreae, Orphicae, Empedocleae (Halis Saxonum, 1933), 
12; Lévy, Recherches, 44, 82. 

“5 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, 1, 2, 1; Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica, 4, 19; cf. 29, 158 f. 
(13.12 ff., 89.17 £.); Julian, Oratio 7, 236D (2, 154, ed. W. C. Wright). Mages, 2, 37; Lévy, 
Recherches, 102 ff., 132; cf. Georges Méautis, Recherches sur le Pythagorisme (Université de 
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B. PLATO AND PYTHAGORAS 


Plato’s indebtedness to Pythagoras, recognized and discussed as early as 
Aristotle, who says that Plato's philosophy was in many respects based upon 
that of the Pythagoreans, has never been seriously questioned.*”* Diogenes 
Laertius tells the fable of a visit Plato made to Italy and of his acquisition 
from Philolaus while there of a Pythagorean treatise which provided the 
contents of the Timaeus. According to the same authority, and an anony- 
mous writer of an introduction to the philosophy of Plato, both of whom 
seem to be dependent here upon Aristotle, the Platonic system is a combina- 
tion of Heraclitean, Pythagorean, and Socratic elements.*”” Plato's depend- 
ence upon the Pythagoreans is mentioned also by Porphyry and Iamblichus 
in their biographies of Pythagoras,”* and as by Proclus (who follows here 
as elsewhere the example of his master, Syrianus, an author known to 
Pletho) in his Theologia Platonis and in his commentaries on the Platonic 
dialogues.” 


C. PLATO AND ZOROASTER 


Even many modern authorities are convinced that there was contact 
between Zoroastrianism and Plato, and that Plato introduced Zoroastrian 
dualism into the Laws in the form of the conflict between the good world- 
soul and the evil world-soul.* The tradition according to which the cele- 
brated Er of the tenth book of Plato’s Republic was taken to be Zoroaster 
(or the teacher of Zoroaster )*” reflects the conviction that the myth of Er 


Neuchatel, Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté des Lettres, fasc. 9 [Neuchatel, 1922] ) 
88-92. 

“° Metaphysics, A, 6, 987a.29 f., ed. W. D. Ross, 1 (Oxford, 1924), xlv ff., 158 f.; Festu- 
gicre, op. cit. (n. 482 supra), 17-19; Erich Frank, Plato u. die sogennanten Pythagoreer 
(Halle, 1923), 124, 378, and passim (index s.v. Plato u. Philolaus, Plato u. Pythagoreer, etc.). 
Cf. also the scholia on the Platonic dialogues, Phaedrus, 279C; Lysis, 207C; Republic, 424A; 
and Timaeus, 20A (88, 120, 222, 279); Rathmann, op. cit., 22 £., 24 f., 139 £., and passim. 

“"3, 6, 8 f. (Plato); 8, 84 f. (Philolaus); cf. 8, 79 (Archytas); Prolegomena philosophiae 
Platonicae, 4, ed. C. F. Hermann, Platonis dialogi, 6 (Leipzig, 1902), 199.21-8. Cf. Iam- 
blichus, De vita Pythagorica, 31, 199 (109.8 ff.); Photius, Bibliotheca, codex 249, MPG, 103, 
1581B; W. D. Ross, loc. cit., xlv ff. 

“* Porphyry, Vita Pythagorae, 53 (46.12 ff.); Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica, 27, 130 £.; 
30, 167; cf. 31, 199 (74.4-25, 94.21 f., 109.8 ff.). 

*° See Suidas, quoted in n. 524 infra. Proclus, In Timaeum, 1,.1.11 ff., 25; 1, 2.29 ff.; 1, 
7.19-25; cf. 1, 237.5; In I Alcibiadem, 317.11 ff., 18 ff.; Theologia Platonis, 1, 5 (13.7 ff. and 
passim). 

™ Laws, 10, 896E; cf. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 48 (370F); J. Bidez, Eos, ou Platon 
et lOrient (Brussels, 1945), passim; Werner Jaeger, Aristotle, fundamentals of the history of 
his development (Oxford, 1934), 132 f. 

™ Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 5, 14, 108, 2, ed. Stahlin, 2, 395=Eusebius, Praepa- 
ratio evangelica, 13, 13, MPG, 21, 1116CD; Proclus, In Rem Publicam, 2, 109.8 ff., 110.2 ff. 
Mages, 2, 158 f£., 161 n. 5; Bidez, Eos. A. J. Festugiére, ‘Platon et l’Orient, Revue de philo- 


> 
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is of Iranian origin; and Plato's use of material of this kind has been regarded 
as proof of the popularity and influence of Zoroastrianism in his day. Further 
signs of familiarity with Iranian thought can be seen in the section devoted 
to Persia and to Zoroaster in the First Alcibiades (probably not by Plato him- 
self but by a member of his circle ),°°’ in the reflection of Persian astral theol- 
ogy in another pseudonymous work (the Epinomis, which according to 
Diogenes Laertius was attributed by some to Philip of Opus, Plato’s secre- 
tary), and in the interest which three other disciples of Plato (Hermo- 
dorus, Eudoxus, and Heraclides Ponticus ) were known to have had in Zoro- 
astrian learning.”°* The Magi are named by Aristotle in the Metaphysics 
among the earliest forerunners of Plato’s dualism; and the same subject 
seems to have been discussed in the lost dialogue, On philosophy, in the 
course of which Aristotle apparently referred by name to Zoroaster as having 
lived 6,000 years before the death of Plato.” 

Precisely how Persian philosophy and astronomy reached Plato and his 
group is not known. Professor Jaeger points to the presence of a Chaldaean 
in Athens as a regular member of the Academy in Plato's lifetime as a pos- 
sible catalyst.* In late antiquity, however, Plato’s knowledge of Zoroas- 
trian principles was explained by a supposed visit of Plato to Phoenicia and 
a number of meetings there with some Persians, who instructed him in the 
system of Zoroaster. This tale, which is told by an anonymous author of an 
introduction to the philosophy of Plato," is recounted also in the Vita Plat- 
onis of one of Pletho’s sources, Olympiodorus, who says that Plato learned 
payin from the Magi.” 


logie, 73 (3° sér., 21, 1947), 1-45, examines the theories of Jaeger, Reitzenstein, Geffcken, 
and Bidez, and concludes that Chaldaean astral theology had considerable influence upon the 
religion of Plato, but that, though traces of Iranian dualism are discernible in the Politicus, 
Plato’s conception and treatment of the problem of evil are wholly original. 

502 191E-122A; Bidez, Eos, 101 ff.; Mages, 2, 21 f£.; Jaeger, loc. cit.; Paul Shorey, What 
Plato said (Chicago, 1933), 415, 652-4. 

 Epinomis, 986E, 987B, 987D-988A; Diogenes Laertius, 3, 37 and 46; Bidez, Eos, 93 ff., 
97 ff.; Jaeger, loc. cit.; Shorey, op. cit., 408, 649. 

4 Pliny, Naturalis historia, 30, 1, 3, ed. C. Mayhoff, 4 (Leipzig, 1897), 420.18 ff.; Plutarch, 
Adversus Coloten, 14 (1115A); Diogenes Laertius, 1, 2 and 8; Bidez, Eos, passim; Mages, 1, 
12 ff., 81 ff., 113; 2, 9, 25, 66, 68. 

*° Metaphysics, N4, 1091b.8-10; Jaeger, op. cit., 188. 

5 Aristotle, fr. 6, ed. R. Walzer (Florence, 1934), 68 f.; Diogenes Laertius, 1, 8. Mages, 
1, 15 ff; 2, 9-11; Jaeger, op. cit., 1838-6. 

Op. cit., 182 n. 1 (Academicorum philosophorum Index Herculanensis, ed. S. Mekler 
[Berlin, 1902], col. 3, p. 13). The anonymous author of the Prolegomena philosophiae 
Platonicae, 6, ed. Hermann, Platonis dialogi, 6, 202.10 f,, says that Magi went to Athens in 
order to study the philosophy of Plato. 

8 Prolegomena philosophiae Platonicae, 4, loc. cit., 199.31-8. Mages, 2, 40 f.; Bidez, 


Eos, 21 ff. 
59 5 ed. Hermann, Platonis dialogi, 6, 194.17 ff., cf. Pausanias, 4, 82, 4. Other sources 
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Mayiky and payeia, it should be noted, do not in this context mean ‘magic 
in the modern sense. The payo. who are represented as having initiated 
Pythagoras and Plato in the lore of Zoroaster were not ‘magicians, but spe- 
cialists skilled in the worship of the gods. This definition (payetav .. . 
gate b€ TobTo Oedv Oepareia) occurs in the First Alcibiades; and Porphyry 
in the De abstinentia says, ‘Among the Persians, those who understand the 
divine and serve it are called Magi, for that is what “Magus” means in their 
language. °” This interpretation of yayeia is consistent with the belief, often 
expressed, that the first sacrifices to the gods had been made by the Chal- 
daeans (who disputed this distinction with the Cyprians),° and with the 
not unrelated notion that Zoroaster was the discoverer of philosophy °* and 
of astronomy.*”* 

Under these circumstances, Pletho’s appeal to Zoroaster as an authority 
in deohoyia on a par with Plato ** should occasion no surprise. He was 
merely following once again in the footsteps of Neoplatonists like Proclus, 
who often refers to the authors of the Oracula Chaldaica as Oeoddyou,*'* and 


have it that Plato wished to make the acquaintance of the Magi but was prevented from doing 
so by the wars in Asia: Diogenes Laertius, 3, 7. Mages, 2, 41. 

122A. Mages, 1, 144 ff., 162; 2, 18 ff., 28 f., 119. Dio Chrysostom (Oratio 36, 40 f.) 
says that the magi were specially favored with regard to truth and the understanding of god, 
and were skilled in serving the divine (Oeparevew 75 Satpdvov); cf. ps.-John Chrysostom, Opus 
imperfectum in Matthaeum, Hom. 2, 2, MPG, 56, 637A; Damascius, De primis principiis, ed. 
Ruelle (n. 522 infra), 2, 201.1 ff. But Cosmas of Jerusalem (Ad Carmina S. Gregorii, 64, 
MPG, 38, 491.12 ff.), Suidas (s.ov. Tonreta and Mayeta), and others associate Mayeia with the 
invocation of good diamones for the accomplishment of a beneficent purpose (cf. Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Scholia in Synesium de insomniis, MPG, 149, 542B f.). 

™" 4, 16: rapa ye pv rots Hépaaus of epi 7 Oeiov copot Ka! TovTov Jepamrovres pdyou ev mpocayo- 
pevovrat. TobTo yap SyAoi Kata THv eyxwproy SiddAexTov 6 payos. Hesychius, s.v. payevew: yor 
reve’ Oeparevew Oeovs. Mages, 1, 11, 94n. 1, 144 £.; 2, 67 £. 

*“ Cosmas of Jerusalem, loc. cit., 491.4 ff.; Nonnus Abbas, Ad S. Gregorii Orationem I 
contra Julianum, MPG, 86, 1021B; George Monachus, Chronicon, 1, ed. C. de Boor ( Leipzig, 
1904), 74.4 ff.; Cedrenus, Historiarum compendium, 41A, ed. I. Bekker, 1 (Bonn, 1838), 
73.4 ff. Mages, 1, 144 ff., 162; 2, 14 n. 25, 18 ff. 


™ Suidas, s.0. *AvrioOevys: . . . ddyyeirar 5¢ rep Zwpodorpov twos Mayov, ebpdvros rhv 
copiav. Cf. idem, s.v. Mdyou; Diogenes Laertius, 1, 1 f. Mages, 2, 7, 17; n. 490 supra. 
™“ Suidas, s.v. dotpovopia: . . . mpdro. BaBvdAwvior ratbrnv éedpov Sia Zwpodarpov. Cosmas 


of Jerusalem, loc. cit., 491.7 f.; Nonnus Abbas, loc. cit.; George Monachus, loc. cit.; Michael 
Glycas, Annales, Il, MPG, 158, 258C (=244.5 f., ed. Bonn); Cedrenus, loc. cit., 73.7 f.; 
Theodorus Meliteniotes, cis ryv Swppoatvnv, ed. Miller, Notices et extraits des manuscrits de 
la Bibliothéque Impériale, 19 (1858), 70, v. 1830. Mages, 2, 18 ff. 

*” Alexandre, 2.1 f.: 4 BiBros Se [sc. the Nomoi] mepi€yer Oeodroyiav peév rHv Kata Zwpodotpny 
re kat IlAdrwva. Cf. ibid., 30.7 £., 252.4 ff., 254.1 ff., 18, 16, 256.14. 

”* The Oracula Chaldaica are usually referred to by such expressions as BeoAdyou, Oeoi, etc.: 
Beodoyou: In Timaeum, 1, 34.21, 142.22, 154.13 f£.; 2, 9.16, 82.8, 20, 129.27, 260.28; 8, 55.31, 
127.15, 247.28, 271.2; beomapd8oros Geodoyla: 1, 318.22, 408.12 £.; bmepdpios Beovodia: 2, 57.10; 
Geot: 2, 10.8; 3, 12.27, 124.25, 257.5, 326.1, etc.; see list in index auctorum, 3, 866 f.; In Rem 
Publicam, 2, 419. Cf. Kroll, op. cit. (n. 474 supra), 8 f. | 
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frequently calls attention to what he takes to be the identity between their 
teaching and that of Plato.*’ The fancied similarity between the two is so 
striking a feature of the Neoplatonic tradition that theurgists known to 
Psellus invented the fable that Julianus, the editor and compiler of the 
Oracula Chaldaica, had an archangelic soul, which enabled him to evoke 
the ghost of Plato by hieratic art and to obtain from it whatever information 
he desired.”** The prestige of the Oracula was further enhanced by the re- 
mark attributed to Proclus (who, it should not be forgotten, was Plato's 
successor in the Academy in the fifth century of the Christian era) that, if 
he could have his way, he would suppress all books except the Timaeus of 
Plato and the Oracula Chaldaica, on both of which he had written extensive 
commentaries.”” 

No doubt it was statements of this kind that led Psellus (like Procopius 
of Gaza before him) to suspect IJamblichus and Proclus, who were, with 
Porphyry and Syrianus,” the most enthusiastic devotees of the Oracula 
Chaldaica, of having preferred the Chaldaean theurgy to the philosophy of 
the Greeks.*” This is manifestly an exaggeration in view of the dominant 
position of Plato in Neoplatonic thought, to say nothing of the numerous 
quotations from, and respectful allusions to, Plato which cover the pages of 
all the Neoplatonists.*” Still, citations of the Oracula Chaldaica are a prom- 
inent feature in Neoplatonic writings, and Proclus regarded the Oracula as 
direct revelations from the gods in no way inferior in authority to the divine 
Plato himself.®2* So convinced was he of this that he either wrote, or edited, 
a treatise on the agreement of the Oracula Chaldaica with Orpheus, Pythag- 
oras, and Plato.*** A certain Hierocles mentioned by Photius devoted the 


7In Timaeum, 1, 317.11-18, 318.15-28, 408.19-26; In I Alcibiadem, 317.36-320.2, 
417.11-14; De decem dubitationibus circa providentiam, 76.8-11; De providentia et fato et eo 
quod in nobis, 155.22-29, 164.3-8; In Parmenidem, 769.9 ff., 801.16-26; In Rem Publicam, 
1, 27.27 ff., etc., ad infinitum. 

8 repli THs Xpuo7}s dAvoews THs wap’ ‘Opjpw, ed. C. N. Sathas, ‘Sur les commentaires byzan- 
tins, Annuaire de [Association pour lencouragement des études grecques, 9 (1875), 216 f.; 
cf, Bidez, Catalogue, 148 f. 

°° Marinus, Vita Procli, 38 (65.16 ff.); cf. E. R. Dodds, Proclus, the elements of theology 
(Oxford, 1933), xii f. I am much indebted to Professor Dodds’s valuable text, translation, and 
notes. 

2° Marinus, Vita Procli, 26 (44.31-48.22). 

**! Bidez, Catalogue, 85 f., 163.19 ff.; Dodds, Proclus, xxiii; C. N. Sathas, “Sur un ouvrage 
de Porphyre,’ BCH, 1 (1877), 319; cf. W. Kroll, s.v. Iulianos, PW, 10 (1919), 16 f. 

5 Plotinus: Enneads, 5, 1, 8; 6, 2, 1; Porphyry: see Cyril, Contra Julianum, 1, MPG, 76, 
549A-558C and passim; Iamblichus, De communi mathematica scientia, 7, ed. N. Festa (Leip- 
zig, 1891), 31.9 f.: 6 Oedraros WAdrov; Proclus: Theologia Platonis, 1.1 ff., 215.28 ff., and 
passim; Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones, ed. C. E. Ruelle, 1 (Paris, 1889), 285.9 f.: 
aitos 8 6 roduTipyros ipiv pirocodos 6 IlAdrwv. 

"8 See texts cited in n. 516 f. supra; cf. Marinus, Vita Procli, 26 (45.24): Georapddota Aoyia. 

4 Suidas, s.vv. HpoxAos and Supiavds: Suppoviav "Opdéws, LvOaydpov, TAdrwvos wept ra 
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fourth book of his treatise De providentia et fato to a demonstration of the 
similarity between Plato on the one hand and the [Chaldaean] oracles and 
the priestly ordinances on the other.*” 

Pletho thus had ample precedent for believing that the doctrine of the 
Oracula Chaldaica and that of Plato were identical. The further question, 
whether he had any warrant for equating Zoroaster (and the Magi) with 
the Chaldaeans, can also be resolved satisfactorily in his favor. In the first 
place, ‘Oracles of Zoroaster’ (rd. re Zwpodorpov déyia.) were not unknown and 
were presumably mentioned by Xanthus (a minor historian of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c.) and indubitably by Nicholas of Damascus (in the first century of 
the Christian era ).°°° Moreover, apart from a sixteenth century manuscript 
of Psellus in which the Oracula Chaldaica are entitled 7a \éyva rod Zwpodo- 
tpov,”’ there are a number of Greek authors who describe Zoroaster as a 
Chaldaean. Chief among these are Hippolytus (who relies upon the author- 
ity of Aristoxenus and Diodorus of Eretria), Porphyry, the pseudo-Eudocia, 
Suidas, and Theodore Meliteniotes,°® whose witness to this tradition is 
supported by Cosmas of Jerusalem, Nonnus Abbas, George Monachus, 
Cedrenus, and Michael Glycas, all of whom place Zoroaster among the 
Babylonians. In addition, the texts often refer to Zoroaster’s disciples as 
‘magi, *° and associate them with Babylonia,** which is, of course, a com- 


Aoywa BiBria ’ (4, 210.12 f., 479.1 f£.). Cf. Bidez, ‘Proclus, Tept THS lepaTiKys TEXVTSs Mélanges 
Franz Cumont (Annuaire de l'Institut de philologie et @ histoire orientales et slaves, 4.1 [Brus- 
sels, 1936]), 89; Dodds, Proclus, xiv; idem, JRS, 87 (1947), 55 f. 

Bibliotheca, codex 214, MPG, 1038, 705C. 

™ Die Fragmente d. griechischen Historiker, ed. Felix Jacoby (Berlin, 1926), 2A, 372.32; 
2C, 252; Mages, 2, 82 with n. 1. 

“" Vaticanus Graecus 1416: Mages 1, 160; 2, 251. In this ms. the treatise has the subtitle, 
Xaddaixov Adyrov- 

™ Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium, 1, 2, 12, ed. Paul Wendland, 1 (Leipzig, 
1916), 7.2 ff.: AiWSwpos 8& & "Epetpieds xal *Apiotogevos 6 povotkos Pact mpos Zapatav Tov 
Xaddaiov €AndAvOévar Hv6ayopav. Porphyry, Vita Pythagorae, 12 (23.7 ff.), cf. 6 and 41 
(19.24 ff., 38.16 ff.); pseudo-Eudocia, Violarium, 993, ed. J. Flach (Leipzig, 1880), 727.1: 
ot Xaddaio, av mpdtos 6 Zwpodotpys; Suidas, Lexicon, s.v. Zwpopdacdpys (a variant for 
Zwpoaatpys: Mages, 2, 140); Theodore Meliteniotes, Ex libro de astronomia, 1, 11, MPG, 149, 
997CD; CCAG, ed. J. Heeg, 5.3 (Brussels, 1910), 140.23-33. Cf. Suidas, s.v. doTpovopia; 
J. Lydus, De mensibus, 2, 4 (21.1 ff.). 

™ See texts referred to in nn. 512 and 514 supra. 

™® Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales, 4, 5, 2, (670D); idem, De defectu oraculorum, 10 
(415A) quoted by Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, 5, 4, MPG, 21, 819A; Dio Chrysostom, 
Oratio 36, 40 f.; Lucian, Menippus sive Necyomantia, 6 (468): rév Méywv tov Zwpoaar pov 
paGyrav Kat diaddxwv. Cf. Mages, 1, 161; 2, 87 n. 1, 72 ff. Cf. J. Przyluski, “Les Mages et les 
Medes, Revue de histoire des religions, 122 (1940), 85-101, espec. 86-88; P. de Menasce, 
‘Autour d'un texte syriaque inédit sur la religion des Mages,’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies (Univ. of London), 9 (1937-39), 588 f., a text of Johannan bar Penkaye (7th c.), 
who speaks of the Magi as descended from the Chaldeans. 

“ Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, 1, 2, 1; Lucian, loc. cit.; Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica, 
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mon Greek synonym for Chaldaea.*” More important, the Oracula Chal- 


daica may actually contain faint echoes of authentic Zoroastrianism.’ Per- 
haps most decisive of all is the verdict of George Scholarius, who says that 
Pletho first heard of Zoroaster from the Jew Elisaeus and that Pletho’s entire 
metaphysical system (and hence most of what he knew about Zoroaster ) was 
plagiarized from Proclus.** The most that Pletho did on his own initiative 
in connecting Zoroaster with the Oracula Chaldaica, if we assume that he 
could not have appealed here to Elisaeus or the lost commentary of Proclus 
(n. 559 infra), was to assume that, since Zoroaster was reputed to be not only 
a Chaldaean and the teacher of the Chaldaeans (Mages, 1, 36) but also the 
first important philosopher and theologian in history, the Oracula Chaldaica 
would inevitably contain the doctrine of Zoroaster himself. 

What we read in Pletho about Zoroaster, therefore, was derived directly 
from his sources; it was not a matter of his own invention. Nevertheless, 
he seems to have felt some qualms about the propriety of boldly equating 
Zoroaster, the Oracula Chaldaica, and Plato, and explains that he attributes 
the philosophical principles of Pythagoras and Plato to Zoroaster, 


the most ancient of the scholars known to us, not because we think that he invented 
them (for they are as old as the universe . . .), but because he antedates all the other 
teachers of sound doctrine, whose names have come downto us, being, it is said, more 
than 5,000 years anterior to the return of the Heracleidae.®?" 


Thus, Pletho’s comparison of Plato and Zoroaster was a typical example of 
his metaphysical conservatism and of his predilection for the ancient phi- 
losophers. Truth, Proclus had said, is as old as being.*** Concurring in 


4, 19 (13. 12 ff.). Cf. Porphyry, Vita Pythagorae, 6, 12, and 41 (19.24~20.5, 23.7 #f., 
38.14 ff.); Clement, Stromata, 1, 15, 66, 2, ed. Stahlin, 2, 41.30; Diogenes Laertius, 8, 3. For 
a sketch of the historical antecedents of the transfer of the Magi from Iran to a Chaldaean 
environment, see Mages, 1, 33 ff., n.b. 36; cf, Bidez, ‘Les écoles chaldéennes sous Alexandre et 
les Séleucides,’ Annuaire de [Institut de philologie et @histoire orientales et slaves, 3 (1935), 
4}-89. 

*@ Baumstark, s.v. Babylonia, PW, 2 (1896), 2705.61 ff; idem, s.v. Chaldaia, PW, 3 
(1899), 2044.7 ff. 

"8 Mages, 1, 160 f. 

«4 dd, Petit, etc., 4, 152.38 ff., 153.19 ff., 162.3 ff.; Mages, 2, 260-2; translated p. 291 infra. 

Taschner’s objection (BNJ, 8 [1929-30], 109 £.) that ancient literature did not justify 
Pletho in assigning Zoroaster a place of great prominence in his system thus falls to the 
ground. He questions (loc. cit.) ‘Die einfache Filiation, auf der er [sc. Plethon] seine Lehre 
griindet (Zoroaster-die Magier-Pythagoras-die Pythagorder-Platon-die Neuplatoniker-er selbst, 
Plethon)’ — a ‘filiation’ which the above analysis completely vindicates. 

5 Alexandre, 252.9 ff.: és dv [sc. Zwpodotpyv] jpets, eva 89 avdpa dpxaltatov Tov ye év pn 
ra To.abra dvadépopev Tov Soypatwv, ok am’ éxeivov Kal jpxGar Fryovpevor atta: cvvaidia yap av TO 
mavTt ovpav@ - - - GAN’ OTL TeV es THLGS évopalopévor ovtos Soypatwv Tév ye 6pOav eEqyyTys eoTW 
& madaicraros, rAcloow 3) wevtaxicytAiows ictopotpevos TAS “HpaxAcddv xaOdSov éreor mpecBvrteEpos. 
Cf. n. 485 supra. 

°° Theologia Platonis, 1, 1 (1.12 £.): ryv ddnOeav Tv dpod Tois obo. cuvydectacav. P sellus 
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this view, Pletho was anxious to stand as close to its earliest spokesman as 
he possibly could, and it was partly due to his influence that this conception 
of the antiquity of Zoroaster and of his relation to the philosophy of Greece 
took hold among the Italian humanists. As Marsilio Ficino (1433-99) puts 
it in his Platonica Theologia: 


In rebus his quae ad Theologiam pertinent sex olim summi Theologi consenserunt, 
quorum primus fuisse traditur Zoroaster, Magorum caput, secundus Mercurius Tris- 
megistus, princeps sacerdotum Aegyptiorum. Mercurio successit Orpheus. Orphei 
sacris initiatus fuit Aglaophemus, Aglaophemo successit in Theologia Pythagoras, 
Pythagorae Plato, qui universam eorum sapientiam suis literis comprehendit, auxit, 
illustravit.537 


2. THE CITATIONS FROM PLUTARCH 


Plutarch’s discussion of the three principal deities of Persia,®® which 
Pletho cites, like the date given for Zoroaster,” is to be found in the De Iside 
et Osiride. Pletho’s interpretation of the three Zoroastrian gods as divinities 
presiding over three different categories of being may be something of an 
innovation on his part,’ although this exegesis is by no means inconsistent 
with the data provided by Plutarch, who designates Ahura-Mazda, Ahriman, 
and Mithra as gods of light, darkness, and the realm between these two 
respectively.*™ 


3. TRIADIC DIVISION OF THE UNIVERSE, AND PLETHO § USE OF PROCLUS 


The obscure passage from Plato, which Pletho takes as a reference to 
the tripartition of the cosmos, is quoted verbatim from the pseudonymous 


in his *AroAoyia trép rob NopodvAakos kata tod ’Odpvda says that Zoroaster, whom he mis- 
takenly describes as an Egyptian, was thought to be airo8i8axros (like Hermes Trismegistus) : 
ed. C. N. Sathas, Bibliotheca Graeca medii aevi, 5 (Faris, 1876), 189. 

"17.1, 386. Quoted from Bohdan Kieszkowski, Platonizm renesansowy (Warsaw, 1935), 
q.v., 76 ff. 

8 De Iside et Osiride, 46 (869E): otros [sc. Zwpodotpys | obv éxade. TOV pev ‘Qpopalny, Tov 
8° *Apepaviov’ Kat rpocarepatvero Tov mev eorxévar hott padtota Tay alcOytav, tov 8 Eumadw oKoTw 
kat dyvoia, pécov 8 duoiv tov MiOpnv elvar 816 Kat MéOpyv Iépca tov Mecirny évopdfovow. A 
few lines below (47 [870A]), Plutarch had said: ¢f6 6 pev ‘Qpopalys tpis éavtov ab&noas 
dméotynoe Tod HALov ToTotTOV GaoV 6 HALOS THS yAs adéorynKe . . ., Which Pletho in a curious con- 
fusion takes over (indicated by dots of omission in the passage reproduced in n. 485 supra) 
as ddd’ ‘Qpouatyy [thus accented] pév HAlov, dv ye 84 Kat Kipov weporoti xadeiobar (So Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes, 1, 1012A), Tpi@Adawov éavTov aeotaxevat, MiOpnv dé SyAovort, Tov pera. ye ‘Opopalny, 
ourAactov. Cf, Mages, Z 258 £. 

™® Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 46 (369E): somep Zwpodotpys 6 pdyos, Ov mevtaxioytAtors 
éreot TOV Tpwikxdv yeyovévat tpecBitepov icropotcw. On the date of Zoroaster, cf. n. 585 supra 
and Mages, 1, 13 f., 103; 2, 7 ff., 12 n. 7, 24n. 1, 73 n. 4. 

” So Mages, 2, 254. 

“* See text cited in n. 538. 
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Second Epistle.” Its meaning is still in dispute. Christian writers, including 
Justin Martyr, Eusebius of Caesarea, Cyril of Alexandria, and Pletho’s dis- 
ciple, Bessarion, interpret it as a presage of the Christian Trinity;° and the 
Neoplatonists apply it to one or another of the Neoplatonic triads. In relat- 
ing it to the tripartition of the universe, Pletho seems to have been influenced 
not by Plotinus *“* and Porphyry,” both of whom quote it to illustrate triads 
which have no connection with Pletho’s, but by Proclus, who cites it in part 
or in toto at least ten times, and, like Pletho, sees in it an epitome of the 
whole of Plato’s theology.’ For the most part Proclus uses this text from the 
Second Epistle as proof of the derivation of the universe from the One and 
the Good (76 é& xai 75 dyaOdv), which he identifies with the first king in 
pseudo-Plato. But in one long passage in the Theologia Platonis where these 
words are quoted, he speaks in very general terms of secondary and tertiary 
grades of being after the One, although here too he stresses the clauses which 
pertain to the transcendent One. While direct quotation of these words from 
the Second Epistle cannot be excluded, it is possible that Pletho came upon 
them also in Proclus’s lost commentary on the Oracula Chaldaica (see n. 559 
infra) with exegesis that provided the inspiration for their citation in this 
context. 

The doctrine of the trichotomy of the universe is of considerable impor- 
tance in Pletho’s system. It appears not only in his notes on the Oracula 
Chaldaica,**" which seems to have been one of his early works,”** but also in 


"2 312E. See Franciscus Novotny, ed., Platonis epistulae commentariis illustratae (Brno, 
1930), 73-80. 

“8 Novotny, loc. cit. Justin Martyr, Apology, 1, 60; Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 5, 14, 
108, 1, ed. Stahlin, 2, 395.12 ff.; Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, 11, 20, MPG, 21, 901BC; 
Cyril, Contra Julianum, 1, MPG, 76, 553B ff.; Bessarion, In calumniatorem Platonis, 2, 5, 3, 
ed. Ludwig Mohler, Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist u. Staatsmann, 2 (Quellen u. 
Forschungen aus dem Gebiete d. Geschichte, herausg. v. der Gérres-Gesellschaft, 22 [Pader- 
born, 1927]), 96.24: this triad, Bessarion is careful to point out, is very different from the 
Christian Trinity (ibid., 94.31 ff.). 

“4 Enneads, 5, 1, 8 (ro év, vots, wuyx7)- 

“> Anud Cyril, cited by Novotny (rayadov, dqpoupyos, 7) Tod KOgpov Woxn)- 

6 Add to the passages cited by Novotny, op. cit., 75: In Rem Publicam, 1, 287.11 ff.; 
Theologia Platonis, 2 (102, end of the page, through 107, second paragraph, and passim); 
De malorum subsistentia, 203.20 f., 267.1 ff. In Parmenidem, 1067.23 ff.; cf. 1081.1 ff., 
1096.19 ff., 1115.20. On the importance of Epistulae, 2, 312K, as a key to the whole of Plato's 
theology, see Theologia Platonis (105.16 ff.) : oxeyoueba b€ ehesis Kal TOV SoypaTwry EKACTOY [the 
basic ideas here are the phrases in 312E concerning the relation of the grades of being | 
kal tais mept THs aitlas évvoiais épappoowper, iva KaK rovtwy Tov THS OAns OeodAoyias oKOTOY 
mreptAdBwpev TO AOYLTLO- Cf. ibid., 1, 5 (12.27 ff.). 

“7 See n. 485 supra. 

“8 Bidez and Cumont suggest (Mages, 1, 160; 2, 252) that the omission of II\7j$wv from 
some of the manuscripts of the commentary on the Oracula Chaldaica may indicate that this 
work was written before George Gemistus added Pletho to his name. 
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the Nomoi, his chef doeuvre, which comes at the end of his career.” It is 
to be noted, however, that the text of the Oracula Chaldaica in connection 
with which Pletho discusses the triadic division contains no allusion to that 
subject,”” although references to it do occur in certain verses of the Oracula 
Chaldaica preserved by Proclus,™ which probably once formed a part of 
the corpus whence Pletho’s collection of Oracula was derived. But no state- 
ment in even the fullest version of the Oracula Chaldaica lends itself to 
Pletho’s definition of the three grades of existence except in a very general 
way; and the sources of this conception must be sought in the Neoplatonists, 
especially in their commentaries °°’ on the Oracula. 

In our discussion of Pletho’s sources we may pass over Plotinus alto- 
gether despite his importance as the fountainhead of Neoplatonic thought 
in general and of a number of the Neoplatonic concepts to be examined 
below in particular, because he never deals with the Oracula Chaldaica 
(which is the context out of which Pletho’s words arose). Similarly, we may 
omit Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Syrianus from consideration, less because 
of the loss of the treatises they had written on the Oracula Chaldaica than 
because of a statement by George Scholarius, which is abundantly confirmed 
by investigation, that Pletho’s philosophy was cast in a Procline mold. Apos- 
trophizing Pletho, he says: 


As for this Zoroaster, and Minus, and Eumolpus, and Lycurgus, and Polyeides, and 
Teiresias, and the others whom you cite [in Nomoi, 1, 2], you have never had access to 
their books, which, you would have us believe, were your authorities for this treatise 
on the laws [the Nomoi], except insofar as they have been mentioned in the works of 
other writers. Knowledge of these persons, thus obtained, you possess in no more 
abundant measure than any other scholar. But in point of fact, all you know about 
them you have collected from later authors, from followers of Pythagoras, or rather 


“’ Alexandre, 94 (end)-96.1 ff., 116.1 ff., 180.10 ff., 244.12 ff. On the date of the Nomoi, 
see ibid., xx f.; Mages, 2, 255 n. 1. 

™ In the edition of Opsopoeus. 

* Ed. L. H. Gray in A. V. Williams Jackson, op. cit., 261.7-10: 

els Tpia yap vows ele ratpds TéuveoOar arava, 

ov TO Oéde Karévevoe, Kal 715n mavr’ érérpyTo- 

eis Tpia yap ele vois warpos didiov 

v@ mavTa KuBEepvar. 
The first two lines are cited by Proclus, In Timaeum, 8, 248.20 f., and In Parmenidem, 1090.34- 
1091.9, the latter of which (1091.1-5) speaks of a triadic division (é voepois, év VrEepKoopiots, 
év aigOyrois) in which ray 76 érwoodv rod elvat peradayydvov participates. Cf. Damascius, 
Dubitationes et solutiones, ed. C. E. Ruelle, 1 (Paris, 1889), 253.25 f.; 2, 60.28 £., 62.28. For 
the text see Bidez, ‘Ad Oracula Chaldaica, v. 7-8 = p. 18.3 Kroll,’ Revue de Philologie, 26 
(1902), 180 f. 

2 Marinus, Vita Procli, 26 (44.31-48.22). For other medieval allusions to Neoplatonic 
commentaries on the Oracula Chaldaica, see Bidez, Catalogue, 76.20 ff., 83 f.; Kroll, op. cit. 
(n. 474 supra), 2-10; C. N. Sathas, ‘Sur un ouvrage de Porphyre,’ BCH, 1 (1877), 318-20. 
Cf. n. 559 infra. 
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of Plato, who have written bulky tomes on polytheism, that false religion, setting forth 
views, which for the most part even *? Plato himself never sponsored. One of the 
latest of these, the most extreme of all, was Proclus, from whose numerous books you 
have gleaned these pitiful scraps. In spite of this, you claim to follow Plutarch, Plotinus, 
Jamblichus, and Porphyry; and you fail to cite Proclus, upon whom you chiefly rely, 
your crafty heart set upon winning for yourself credit for great originality. But those 
who have read — and condemned — Proclus recognize the source of this work [the 
Nomoi| as well as 1.554 


Another possible model, it is tempting to add, is Psellus, the great scholar 
and Platonist of the eleventh century, who brought out an edition of, and 
commentary upon, the Oracula Chaldaica which undoubtedly owed much, 
indirectly at least, to Proclus’s no longer extant commentary thereon.” We 
cannot here go into a comparative study of these two medieval philosophers; 
but there is no reason to doubt that they held many views in common, and 
it is scarcely probable that Pletho could have been altogether unfamiliar 
with the works of so prominent and so learned a Neoplatonist and exegete 
of the Oracula Chaldaica. Still, it is clear that, whether Pletho had studied 
Psellus or not, he was at many points independent of his illustrious prede- 
cessor. Thus, his edition of the Oracula contains significant readings not 
found in the manuscripts of Psellus’s edition;** and his annotations on the 
Oracula differ markedly from those of Psellus, as a comparison of the two 
commentaries would show. Moreover, the triad as defined by Pletho is 
not to be found in Psellus’s writings that deal with the Oracula. But an 


8 Scholarius was an Aristotelian and looked upon Platonism as incompatible with Chris- 
tianity. 

“4 From the letter to Joseph the Exarch (cf. nn. 477 and 479 supra), edd. Petit, etc., 4, 
162.12 ff.; Alexandre, 423.22 ff.; Mages, 2, 261 f£.: Zwpodortpou pev obv rotéde, kal Mivwos, Kat 
Eipdrrov, Kat Avxovpyov, kai ToAveidov, Kat Teipeciov, kai Tav GAAwY ods apiOpeis, obbé BiBAtous 
évérvyes, OOev dv tyv vopobeciay ravrny ciyes AaBwv: tAHV Goov TodXOL ETEpoL EVLA TOV avTOV 
dmropenvnpovevkaow, Obey od cot paAXov H Kal Tact grrovoatols 4) mept aitayv eldnois yéyovev. *AAN’ 
éx Tov borépwv HaAAoV mavT Exes TuVELAOXes, ot Tlvbayopay kal ért paddov IlAatwva mpootnodpmevor, 
ri mAciota pnd ait@ Uddrwon Sedoypeva rept Tis rodvOeov mAdvys ev BiBALows cvveypaayTo 
ToAvOTixols, PLETE rovs mAclatous S€ attav Kal Urép ravTas Tovs év avrois axpous, IIpdxAos, ov TOY 
ToAdv BiBAlwv ravti Ta Bpaxéa éoreppordynoas. Katrou TAovrapyy pev ot ye kal Tdwrive ka 
TauBAtx xat Toppupiv A€yers Opodoyety; IIpoxAov 8€, Tov aitustarov cot yevopevov; ournds, mV 
TOU MpaTos epevpyKevat TA TACLOTA SdEav ceavtd codiopevos. *AAN’ ob IIpoxdov dveyvoxores, apa. 
St kal KaTeyvwxdTes, gvvoldact j.01 THv Tov AOywr TOUTwY THYNV: Almost identical is a passage from 
a letter of George Scholarius (epi tot BiBAlov rob Teworod) to Princess Theodora (cf. n. 477 
supra), edd. Petit, etc., 4, 153.19 ff. | 

5 MPG, 122, 1124-53. According to L. G. Westerink, ‘Proclus, Procopius, Psellus, 
Mnemosyne, 3a ser., 10 (Leiden, 1941-42) , 275-80, what Psellus knew of Proclus’s commentary 
on the Oracula Chaldaica was derived from the fragments contained in a no longer extant work 
of Procopius of Gaza. Psellus, in turn (ibid., 280), was the source for Nicephorus Gregoras, 
who makes use of the Oracula Chaldaica in his Eis rov Suveatov wept évurviwy Adyov (MPG, 149, 
521-641). See Dodds, JRS, 37 (1947), 55 £., 59 £.; cf. Bidez, Catalogue, viii, 21, 107-18; 
Kroll, op. cit. (in n. 474 supra), 2 ff. 

"° Mages, 1, 158 f. 
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analysis of the three components of the triad in terms somewhat suggestive 
of Pletho occurs in Psellus’s De omnifaria doctrina and in his treatises on the 
soul.” In these matters, however, Psellus depends heavily upon Proclus, 
whose commentary on the Timaeus he at many points reproduces ver- 
batim.*** Most important of all, his discussion of the triad does not contain 
two vital elements of Pletho’s definition, namely the triadic division of the 
universe specifically designated as such, and the use of the predicate dt8vos 
in this context for the middle member of the triad, both of which occur in 
Proclus, as we shall see. 

In this brief sketch it is impossible to enter into further consideration of 
Pletho’s putative sources. It is difficult, however, to dissent from the opinion 
of George Scholarius that Proclus was Pletho’s chief philosophical authority. 
Presumably most relevant for the present investigation would have been 
Proclus’s lost treatise on the Oracula Chaldaica, to the composition of which 
he is said by his biographer to have devoted five whole years.” But no less 
important for the theory of the trichotomy of the universe are his Elements 
of theology and his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, from which, it may be 
conjectured, the commentary on the Oracula Chaldaica, on this subject at 
least, could hardly have differed. Indeed, inasmuch as neither Psellus nor 
Nicephorus Gregoras seems to have had access to Proclus’s commentary on 
the Oracula Chaldaica except by way of fragments preserved in other works, 
it is probable that Pletho also had to depend upon second-hand materials of 
this sort, the best and most authoritative guide to the understanding of 
which would have been the extant writings of Proclus himself. 

Pletho’s triad was apparently derived from Plato as interpreted by Proc- 
lus. In the Timaeus Plato says that the creator ‘in fashioning the universe 
put mind in soul and soul in body. . . ..°” This text, which is reproduced in 

“" E.g., MPG, 122, 688-784, 1029-1113; e.g., 712C; C. E. Ruelle, ‘XLU chapitres inédits 
et complémentaires du recueil de Michel Psellus intitulé A:Sackadla navtodary, Annuaire de 
Association pour [encouragement des études grecques en France, 18 (1879), 230 ff., n.b. 
250 Hf. (epi Yuyis). Cf. also Psellus, In psychogoniam Platonis, MPG, 122, 1081ABC, and 
n. 508 infra. 

 Bidez, ‘Psellus et le commentaire du Timée de Proclus,’ Revue de Philologie, 29 (1905), 
321-7, lists the passages from Proclus’s In Timaeum reproduced by Psellus verbatim in his 
In psychogoniam Platonis and in certain of his minor works. Psellus’s De omnifaria doctrina 
borrows extensively from Proclus’s Elements of theology (Dodds, Proclus, xxx n. 7). 

Marinus, Vita Procli, 26 (45.20 ff.). Of this work, only a few fragments remain, ed. 
Albert Jahn, Eclogae e Proclo de philosophia Chaldaica sive de doctrina Oraculorum Chaldai- 
corum (Halis Saxonum, 1891); J. B. Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica Spicilegio Solesmensi 
parata, 5.2 (Paris, 1888), 192-5. A brief summary of Proclus’s commentary has been pre- 
served in Psellus’s accusation of the Patriarch Caerularius, ed. C. N. Sathas, ‘Ouvrage perdu 
de Proclus,’ BCH, 1 (1877), 316-18; cf. Bidez, Catalogue, 73 ff., 85 f. See Dodds and 
Westerink, n. 555 supra. 
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the full recensions of the Oracula Chaldaica ™ (but not in Pletho’s abridg- 
ment), is used by Proclus as proof of the triadic division of the universe.” 
Then, taking these words as signifying that the universe is divided into three 


parts, vots (or voepa Cay), puxy (Wuxexh Coy), cdua (cwparoedijs Cay) ,° 
Proclus develops the familiar Plotinian triad of vods, yyy, cdpua ™* by the 
method of analysis through mean terms, which he had learned from Iam- 
blichus.*” The middle term here, he says, like Pletho in another section of 
the commentary on the Oracula,”™ is the soul.°™ It holds this central posi- 
tion, he maintains, in language reminiscent of Plotinus, who had also placed 
the soul between the intelligible world and the world of sense,”** because it 
stands intermediate between the realm of the eternal (vods, described as 76 
vontov, To dvTws dv, aiavios, ayévyTos, duepioros ) and the temporal (capa, 76 
aia Onrov, TO OvK 6YTMS OVK OV, TO EYXPOVOY KATA THY OvotaY, TO ‘yevnTOV, TO 
pepiotov)°* — the sphere of the mortal (@ynzdv),°” of that which, being 


1 Oracula Chaldaica, ed. L. H. Gray, loc. cit., 267.152 f£.: 
voov pev evi pox, Woxnv 8° evi copate apye 
Hpewv eyxateOnke matTyp davopav Te Dewy Te. 
Cf. ibid., 269.220 f. These two lines are cited by Proclus, In Timaeum, 1, 318.18 ff., 408.19 f. 
®2 In Timaeum, 2, 103.6-23: . . . deAwv [sc. Plato] yap tpty9 76 wav, eis voov Kal Yuynv Kat 
copa TEept TOV DpEpevwov mpwoTwv ToLeiTaL TOV AOYor- See following note and ibid., 1, 398.25 f.; 2, 
107.2 ff., 19 ff.; 2, 251.23 ff. 

In all Neoplatonic systems, of course, the universe (dzavra and the like) stands below the 
highest principle, the transcendent One (76 éy), which is the source of all being and of the 
progression of all lower forms of existence. There is nothing distinctive about the triadic 
arrangement in itself, which was a commonplace of Greek philosophy from early times (see 
Aristotle, De caelo, 1, 1), and played an important role in all Neoplatonic writings. Cf. Proclus, 
Elements of theology, prop. 20. 

3 In Timaeum, 2, 140.1 ff., 24 ff: Tpiyn 8 ovv mavTa dueAwpev Kal dueAovTes . . - woTE 
rpimdqv Conv exer TO wav, THY Gomatoedh, THY YuxiKyV, THV voepay. Cf. ibid., 138.17 f. 

5 Plotinus, Enneads, 5, 1, 10; 5, 5, 9, etc. This, the second of Plotinus’s two principal 
triads, applies to the individual; the other (2, vods, yvy7) applies to the realm of metaphysics 
(Enneads, 5, 1, 1-12). 

5 Dodds, Proclus, xxii. 

5 Alexandre, 276.15 ff.; Opsopoeus, op. cit., 34-38: tpirov 8 peragd rovrow eidos, Tay Yuxnv 
ribevrat (sc. the Pythagoreans and the Platonists, Alexandre, 276.4 ff.) rv Aoyuciv . . . This 
whole passage (ibid., 276.4-278.3), with its references to the vehicle of the soul (ry yynv 
copart del avvetvar aifepip, olov dxypart éavrjs), to the irrational functions of the soul (6 8 
Wuyis Aoyixs elSwAov of codot xaAdotow), to the souls of demons and of stars, etc., echoes fa- 
miliar Neoplatonic doctrines. For a guide to Proclus’s views on these matters see In Timaeum, 
2, 148.31-149.3, and Elements of theology, props. 184-211, with the commentary of Dodds, 
294-310, 313-21. Cf. also Psellus, De anima, MPG, 122, 1041A-1044A, 1048C-1052A, 
1056B, 1068CD, 1072D f#f., and passim. 

“7 In Timacum, 2, 104.17 ff., 105.3 ff., 127.27-181.26; cf. 131.27-182.6. 

8 Enneads, 4, 8, 7 f.; cf. 5, 1, 7. 

°° In Timacum, 2, 135.23 ff., 187.17 ff., 140.1 ff., 24 ff, 148.5 ff., 18-149.3, 150.25 ff., 
293.3-294.24; 2, 1.9-2.9; see also the texts cited in n. 567 supra. 

7 Proclus, In Rem Publicam, 2, 270.28: @vnrov pev otv €or eis 6 Kareow Wryx7- Cf. In 
Timaeum, 3, 242.9-243.21. See Pletho’s Zwpoacrpeiwy re kat WAatrwvuxav Soypdrov ovyKepadai- 


\ in a | ae “A \ € a (4 \ ¢€ a“ * ‘ ’ ? , 
wots: . . » wept S€ ad fev avT@v, TpwTOY PEV WS Geos  Yux7 jpav otca avyyevyns aBavaros Te 
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corporeal, perishes by dissolution.” Similarly, on the basis of Plato’s de- 
scription of the soul as self-moved (avroxivyros),° Proclus declares the soul 
to be the mean, and the link, between that which is unmoved and that which 
is extrinsically moved. This notion, which is very common in Proclus, occurs 
also in a statement made by Pletho on the authority of Proclus in response 
to a question from Bessarion, in words very similar to those used by Proclus 
in the Elements of theology, a treatise cited by Bessarion a number of times 
in the inquiry he addressed to Pletho.*” 

The soul, thus defined as the middle term between these extremes, is 
pronounced by Proclus, quoting Plato, to be ‘intelligible as well as the first 
of created beings, both eternal and temporal, indivisible and divisible’ 
(vonrhy dua Kal mparnv TOV yryvopévor, aidviov Kat €yxpovov, duépiorov Kal 
pepto7nv ). By this he means that the soul is in a sense eternal in essence 
(76 kar’ ovciay pev 7H dv aidvior), though it is temporal in activity (7as Se 
evepycias év xpdv@ trovovpevor ).°"* This concept, which occurs in somewhat 
similar form in Plotinus, who also speaks of the soul as diSvos,*" is derived 
from a statement in the Laws of Plato to the effect that the soul and body, 
while not eternal (aidévov), are indestructible (dvédeOpov).** Proclus cites 


péver €v ovpav@ TOS Tov Gravta xpovov Kai didvos. Ere? ds Kal cdpate tH OvyTo rOde brd Hedy 
Kowwvycovca éxdorore, dAAoTE GAA, KaTaréureTal, THs TOD TavTOs Evexa Gppovias, ds Kal Ovyrdv 
aBavarors €v ye jpiv Kat cide TH Hyerépw Kowwvotvtwr, TO wav Kal TavTy abtd ath ovvdéorro (MPG, 
160, 974CD; Alexandre, 266.14 ff.). The body (céya) is repeatedly designated as 6ynrév: 
Opsopoeus, op. cit., 26.9, 33.4; Alexandre, 100.1, 138.19 f., 140.2, 196.15, and passim. The 
idea that the soul is the link which binds the universe together (cf. Alexandre, 140.1 ff.) is 
another Neoplatonic commonplace. Cf. Proclus, In Timaeum, 1, 405.8 f.: airy yap tora 
ovviecpwos TOv dxkpwv tmrevavriov évrov .. . 402.29 ff; 2, 130.15 ff., 181.27-132.6; cf. 2, 
150.25 ff.; Plotinus, Enneads, 3, 4, 3; n. 573 infra. 

™ Elements of theology, prop. 187, in Dodds’s translation: ‘Every soul is indestructible 
and imperishable. For all that is capable of being in any way dissolved or destroyed either is 
corporeal and composite, or has its being in a substrate’: raca yyy dvdAcOpds ort kal apOapros. 
wav yap TO Orwoodvy SiadvecOar Kal dmdAAvoba Suvdpevov  cupatixdy éort Kat ovvOerov 7 ev 
UroKepevy THY UrdCTAaCLW éXaxe. 

*” Phaedrus, 245C-D; Proclus, op. cit., prop. 14; cf. 15-20 and Dodds’s commentary; cf. 
Plato, Laws, 10, 894B ff. 

*" Proclus, op. cit., prop. 14 (16.23-5) : Aedrerat dpa TO avrokivyToy elvat TO mpwTws KLWOUpeEVOV’ 
erel Kal TOOTS éoTL TO TH aKUyTw Ta ErepoKlvyTa ovvarToV, ECO Tus dy, KIVOdY TE dpa Kal KLVOU}LEVOV. 
Prop. 20 defines the soul as adroxivyros, as does Pletho (Responsio ad Bessarionem, MPG, 161, 
717B-718D), who after some discussion concludes: Aciy yap drow o Tpéxdos trav re dxuyrov 
Kal ETEPOKLVTWY TO aUTOKYyTOV pécoV Elval, Kal TOdTO €lvat TO TOlS GKIWyATOLS TA ETEPOKiVNTA GUVaTTOV 
. . . Cf. Proclus, In Timaeum, 1, 412.29 f.; 2, 127.33-132.6; cf. 2, 46.27 ff., 64.10-13, 114.15- 
20; Bessarion, Ad Plethonem, MPG, 161, 715A-D, 717A. On the soul as link, see n. 570 supra. 

*" Proclus, In Timaeum (on 80B), 1, 402.21-23; cf. ibid. (on 27D), 1, 234.8-235.17; 
(on 385A), 2, 147.23-148.5 ff. (see quotation in n. 585 infra), 18 ff.; 2, 128.17-19; (on 387A), 
293.20 ff. 

"5 Enneads, 4, 4, 15: 038° ai Woxat év xpdvw, GAAG Ta waOy adTav . . . Kal Ta Tonpata. ald.ot 
yap ai yuxyat .. . 

*° 10, 904A. 
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this text five times in his commentary on the Timaeus to illustrate the nature 
of the soul, which is eternal in essence (otcia), but cannot, because of its ac- 
tivity in time, be designated simply as eternal without some qualification.” 

These distinctions are defined with greater precision in the Elements of 
theology, where the soul, because of its being self-constituted, is stated to 
be perpetual (dics ); for, Proclus says, all that is self-constituted is dt8vos.°™ 
The soul could not have been classified in this category of being, he argues, 
had it had a beginning or end in time, since that which has a beginning or 
end in time is not self-constituted.”” 

In order, therefore, to preserve the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, whose sojourn in the human body has a beginning and end in time, 
Proclus denies that the soul in its essence (ovota) could have a beginning or 
end in time. Pletho also makes this point when he avows that the middle 
term in his triad, though temporal and movable, was not created in time and 
would never be destroyed.** For Proclus, as for Pletho, this denial carries 
with it the distinction between temporal activity, which is consistent with 
the character of the self-constituted, and temporal essence, which is not. 
This distinction is formally established by Proclus, who concludes that ‘inter- 
mediate between that which is wholly eternal (viz. in respect both of essence 
and of activity) and that which has its essence in time there is a principle 
eternal in one regard but in another measured by time.’ °°? This mediate 

"7 In Timacum, 1, 235.16 f.: dyévytov apa Kat yeryTnv aisviov Te Kal odK aiaviov adryy [SC. 
poxnv | AEeyovtes OpFas Epodpev. 2, 99.28-100.1 ff.: i yoxnv airés [sc. Plato] év Nopous 
dOdvarov pav eval prot Kal dvoAcOpov, odk aisvov Sé. 2, 125.8 £.: 86 37 alovidv eorw ws dvadeBpov; 
GAN ody drdas aidvos. 2.148.29 ff.: yuxn 8€ odk aiorios wavTehas - - - peTeXoved Ty yEverews: 
3.59.12 ff. 

*® Prop. 49: wav ro aifundctarov atdvv éort. Prop. 189 (164.22 f.)3 " WuxX) apa av0urogratos 
xai éavtiv ilatyow. Pletho was undoubtedly familiar with Proclus’s views of the at6uréorara 
as outlined in the Elements of theology and in the commentary on the Parmenides of Plato, 
both of which are mentioned by Bessarion in a letter he wrote to Pletho: MPG, 161, 715ABC. 

Pletho’s quotation from the Elements of theology, which reproduces the exact words of 
Proclus except for a few insignificant changes (n. 573 supra), proves that he used Proclus at 
first hand and not through the medium of a summary like that contained in the diatribe of 
Nicholas of Methone (ca. 1150), “Avdmrvéis ris PeodoyiK7s ororyeooews THpoxdov TAatwvixov, 
ed. J. T. Voemel, Initia philosophiae ac theologiae ex Platonicis fontibus ducta, 4 (Frankfurt 


a. M., 1825), whose sections (pp. 27-29, 36-38) on props. 14 and 20 omit the passage of 
Proclus quoted by Pletho. 


*° Prop. Ol. | 
In Timaeum, 2, 102.27-30, 114.33-115.5, 117.20 ff. When the soul is spoken of as 
rpecBitepov and the body as vewrepor, Proclus says, ob xara xpovov Anmréov - . - GdAG TH Take 


ris ototas (114.33 ff.); Elements of theology, props. 49-51, 106-7, and 191, with Dodds’s 
annotations, 226 f., 255, 298 f. 

-t Alexandre, 96.4 ff.: ro & éyxpovov pév, are Kwovpevov TH TAELoTH éavTOd, Gidrov pevTol, Kal 
oir’ dv ipypévov xpove, ovr dv rote TAVGOJLEVOV- 

2 Prop. 106: ravrés tot wévry alwviov Kata TE oiciay Kal évépyetav Kal Tod THY OvoLaY EXoVTOS 
ai, 88 xpovwy petpotpevoy. The translation is from Dodds, 95, 


/ ‘ \ ‘ A \ 77 
€V YpOV@ METOV COTL TO TH LEV ALWYLOV; 
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term, Proclus says, is the participated soul, which is perpetual in essence 
(ovcia) but temporal in activity.** 

As for Pletho’s use of perpetual (dios) with regard to the middle term 
of his triad, it should be noted (a) that according to Proclus the soul is per- 
petual (diSios) because it is self-constituted,* (b) that, if Proclus at one 
point declares the soul to have eternal essence (ovciav aidvov) and to be 
eternal according to essence (aidvios kar’ ovciav),”” he also refers to it as 
perpetual according to essence (kar ovciav didws),”*° and (c) that he puts 
the soul in the class of those things that exist forever (7av det dvrwyv), which 
he defines as the exact equivalent of perpetual (didior).°*" 

The foregoing analysis of Pletho’s triad affords a specific instance of the 
general proposition stated above (Part II, sect. VI, 1 f.) that Pletho’s insistence 
upon the identity of the philosophical principles associated with the names 
of Zoroaster, Plato, and the Oracula Chaldaica rests upon his sources. Thus, 
near the beginning of the Oracula Chaldaica, which, as we have seen, Pletho 
connects with Zoroaster by way of inference from the Greek tradition, there 
is a line according to which the ‘mind of the Father called for a threefold 
division of the universe.’ *** A little farther on in the same work there occurs 
the statement, ‘the father of men and gods placed mind in soul and soul in 
our vacant body.’ ** Taken together, these two passages echo the text of 
Plato (Timaeus, 830B), from which Proclus derives the doctrine of the tri- 
partition of the universe. In citing the latter of these two passages from the 
Oracula Chaldaica Proclus makes special note of the agreement of Plato and 
the Oracula,*™ and claims that his views on the soul as the middle term have 
the endorsement of the @eoddyou (one of his terms for the authors of the 
Oracula Chaldaica) 


except that I substitute ‘essence’ for ‘existence’ here and in the other versions quoted from the 
Elements of theology, all of which are taken from Dodds’s edition. 

se Prop. 196 (170.20): €l yap Tacoa yoy Kar ovotay eotivy aiduos .. .- (For if every soul is 
perpetual in respect of its essence . . . .). Prop. 191: raca Woyy peOexry Thy pev odclay aldvioy 
exer, THY Se évépyecay Kata ypovoy (Every participated soul has an eternal essence but a temporal 
activity). Prop. 192: raca Wuyi) pebexry rev Te del Svrwv éoti Kal mpdty tév yernrdv (Every par- 
ticipated soul is of the order of things which perpetually are and is also the first of things of 
process). 

** See propositions 49 and 189 quoted in n. 578 supra. 

™® Prop. 191 (in n. 583); In Timaeum, 2, 147.33-148.2: airy [sc. yoy] -ydp éorw aKivntos 
pev Kat’ ovciav, xwvoupévy 8 Kata Tas vonoels, Kal aidwos pev Kat’ éxetvnv [SC. ovotav], éyypovos Se 
kata Tavtas- See also the texts cited in notes 574 and 577. 

bis Prop. 196 (in n. 583); In Rem Publicam, ne 970.18: THV atovov ovctay Tov Yuyov. 

“" Prop. 192 (n. 583) and prop. 196: 76 8 det dv diSiov (170.24). 

Quoted in n. 551 supra. 

 N. 561 supra. 

® In Timaeum, 1, 318.10 ff.-319.1, 408.10 ff.; see following note. 


™ In Timaeum, 2, 129.22 ff.: ei 8¢ prjre ev rois mpdrous pjre ev Tots éoydrous abryy [= poxnv] 
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It is obvious in all this that the fundamental ideas are Plato's ( Timaeus, 
30B), but the exegesis is Proclus’s. This is by no means unusual in Neo- 
platonic circles; and Pletho shows that he was not attempting to conceal 
what he was doing from his readers or himself when he says: 


We have from Plato a number of treatises which treat of nothing but the first prin- 
ciples of logic, physics, ethics, and theology . . . Plato set forth in his dialogues only 
the most important theorems and the leading subjects of philosophy; he left it to his 
associates to work out the details from these materials and from his talks with them.°®” 


This passage, and others like it, make it clear that Pletho did not disguise 
his use of the Neoplatonic exegesis of Plato, whose principal disciples, with 
the exception of Proclus, he lists in his bibliography in the first book of the 
Nomoi.* As we have seen, George Scholarius contends, perhaps rightly, 
that the name of Proclus had been omitted because of Pletho’s reluctance to 
betray the fact that the leading features of his system had been derived from 
this single authority.* Bidez and Cumont go further and suggest that 
Pletho’s list of the successors of Plato was copied from Psellus’s "Ex@eous . . 
rav Tapa XadSalors Soyparwv.” This is not impossible, but it seems improb- 
able for a number of reasons: (a) According to the passage to which Bidez 
and Cumont point, Plato and Aristotle had accepted most of the Chaldaean 
philosophy; and Plotinus, Iamblichus, Porphyry, and Proclus had embraced 
it without question as the divine word.®** In Pletho, on the other hand, these 
names occur near the beginning of the Nomoi (1, 2) at the end of a lengthy 
enumeration of sources which are not mentioned by Psellus.”” (b) Pletho’s 
list (. . . Pythagoras, Plato, Parmenides, Timaeus, Plutarch, Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, Iamblichus ) differs from Psellus’s not only in the omission of Aristotle 


fal , 4 \ ~ > 4 9 a \ \ , 
ridecOar Suvarov, peony atTp Twa xwpav SoTéov, Kat TOUTO ELKOTWS, LVG MINTAaL Kal TAS MpwTLOTAs 
~ aA aA 4 a al > ¢ , € A ‘ Pal 
éavris aitias. péeonv yap kal év Tots Oeois exer xopay 7 THS Yuxys aitia Geos, ws SoKel Kal Tois 
A 4» ” 4 , \ \ ~ € ~ , XN A a , 
Jeodoyos, ovvaywyos ovca TOV Svo warépwv Kai aro Tov EauTys Aayovwy THY THS PuxXYS Tpolepevy 


Suny. 
5 MPG, 160, 983D-984A; Alexandre, 296.25-298.3; Mages, 2, 259: rapadi8wor pev ov Kat 
TlAdrov tropyjpata arra épyav povov Kai AoyiKijs Kal puoukyjs kai AOuKAS Kai Beodoylas . . - [the 


words omitted here are quoted in n. 488 supra]. IaAdrov pév oby év Trois diaddyos Tois avrod 
dpxas povov pirocodias tapadovs alta Ta dvaykaraTd Te Kal mepl TOY peyioTwV, TA AoWTa elace 
rois ératpois ék Te Tov Gpyav ToUTwY, Ex TE oY avTOD Staxnkdecay, dvaAapBavev- 

°°3 Nomoi, 1, 2 (Alexandre, 32: citation of Neoplatonic authorities); on the Oracula Chal- 
daica (ibid., 296.25-298.3, 280.1-18, and 252.4 ff., 276.4 f., 277.7; Opsopoeus, op. cit., 34.9 ff., 
37.14, 50.5 ff.: Plato, the Pythagoreans, and the Platonists), etc. 

4 N. 554 supra. 

5 Mages, 2, 256 f. 

56 MPG, 122, LI53AB: rovrwv S€ trav Soypatov Ta mAelw kat “ApiororeAns kat TAdrev edeEavTo- 
of 8& rept WAwrtivoy Kat “TlapBAcxov; Tlop@ipuy re xai Tpéxdov mac xarnxodovOyoay, Kal as Oetas 


guvas davddoyloTws Tabra é5€fayTo. 


7 Alexandre, 30-32. 
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and Proclus, noticed and explained by Bidez and Cumont,”* but also in the 
addition of Pythagoras, Parmenides, Timaeus, and Plutarch, and in the order 
of arrangement (Psellus deviates slightly from the correct chronology by 
placing Iamblichus before Porphyry,’ whereas Pletho holds fast to the 
chronological sequence). (c) Pletho does not so much as allude to the 
Chaldaean oracles at this point. (d) It is Plato and, to a lesser degree, 
Pythagoras, the Pythagoreans, and the Platonists (oi wepi ve TvOaydpav xai 
TIAdrwva) upon whose agreement with the Chaldaean oracles Pletho lays 
stress;"” he nowhere specifically connects the latter with Plotinus, Porphyry, 
and Iamblichus. 

That Pletho’s Nomoi, like Neoplatonism in general, was derivative can- 
not be denied. It is unreasonable, however, to assume that a scholar of 
Pletho’s stature, who had studied Plato and had championed him against the 
Aristotelians, and who had made his way through at least some of the writ- 
ings of Proclus, would be unable to prepare a list of the chief thinkers of 
Greece, whose names appear so frequently in the pages of Plato and Proclus, 
his favorite philosophers. 

Having completed this survey, we can appreciate the magnitude of 
Pletho’s indebtedness to Proclus, without failing to realize that he was a man 
of vast learning and deep cultivation, who had read widely in all periods of 
Greek literature (see Part I, passim). His metaphysical system was Procline 
in inspiration and execution, but it drew also upon other representatives of 
the Greek philosophical tradition, as is evident from his use of Stoicism (see 
infra), Plutarch, and the Oracula Chaldaica. Aside from his innovations in 
neopaganism, which required no little daring and enterprise on his part, he 
cannot be regarded as an original thinker. He is rather to be judged as a 
scholar and teacher, who called forth the encomia noticed supra (Part I, 
section 1), and whose enthusiasm for the Greek classics exerted considerable 
influence upon his contemporaries and, through them, upon subsequent 
generations. 


VII. FATE AND PROVIDENCE. CONCLUSION 


Mamalakis, the author of the most recent book on Pletho, rejects Tasch- 
ner’s hypothesis, without giving any reason for doing so, and maintains that 
Pletho learned nothing from Elisaeus. Nevertheless, he, too, is intent upon 
uncovering Islamic influence in Pletho, and finds it in Pletho’s rigid deter- 


™ Loc. cit.: Aristotle, they evidently assume, was omitted because of Pletho’s hostility to 
the Peripatetics, and Proclus for the reasons set forth by George Scholarius (see n. 554 supra) 

“” George Scholarius makes this same inversion in the passage quoted in n. 554 supra. 

® See the texts cited in n. 593 supra ( except for Nomoi, 1, 2). 
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minism (which he derives from the Islamic doctrine of kismet) and in 
Pletho’s reference to polygamy (which he believes to have been inspired by 
the similar institution in Islam).°* This is not the place for a detailed exami- 
nation of Pletho’s authorities for these two concepts. But it should be noted 
that his analysis of the problem of fate (eiappévy) and free will is com- 
pletely Greek in every detail; his views on this question are very similar to 
those of the Stoics, whom he names in the Nomoi together with Zoroaster 
and Plato as his sources in the field of ethics.°” 

Moreover, in the course of an exchange of letters on cizapyévy, Pletho's 
disciple, Bessarion, cites Aristotle, Epictetus, Iamblichus, Ammonius, Olym- 
piodorus, Proclus, Damascius, and Simplicius, while Pletho cites Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and a certain Cydones, presumably Demetrius, the 
fourteenth century humanist.*” Neither refers to Islamic authorities, and 
Byzantine scholars like Theodore of Gaza °* and Matthew Camariotes,™ 
who wrote special monographs to attack Pletho's determinism give no indica- 
tion that they had detected in Pletho any trace of the Muslim belief in 
kismet. 

Stéphanou and Beck find a trace of the Islamic idea of kismet in the 
passage in the treatise on the Procession of the Holy Spirit in which Pletho 
asserts that the misfortunes of the Byzantine Empire were to be explained 
by the fact that the enemies of Byzantium, presumably the Turks, held more 
firmly to belief in the providence of God than did the Byzantines (SHroe yap 
ciow of moddol exetvav THY TOD TOV Edy TaV avOpwTiveY TpovoEty SdFav TOAV 
Tov huerépwv BeBasorépavy Exovres év tais puxais).°” But there is nothing 
fatalistic about this statement nor anything that is inconsistent with the 
Christian doctrine of the mpdévoi. of God. Moreover, in the course of his 
argument, Pletho argues that if the Byzantines give up their sinful ways, 
cire 81) ev Sdéaus, etre ev Zpyous, God may save them from destruction. This is 
characteristically Christian teaching, and perfectly acceptable also to ortho- 


Op. cit (inn. 2 supra), 288. 

°° Nomoi, 2, 6 (epi eiuappévyns); ibid., preface (2.8 f,, Alexandre); cf. also ibid., 8, 1 (on 
the same subject, but no longer extant). 

3 MPG, 161, 716D-718A, 720A-724B. 

7, W. Taylor, ed., Theodore Gaza’s De Fato, University of Toronto Studies, Philological 
Series, No. 7 (Toronto, 1925). Cf. Ludwig Mohler, “Theodorus Gazes, seine bisher unge- 
druckten Schriften u. Briefe,’ BZ, 42 (1942), 50-75, who takes issue with Taylor on a number 
of points: 52 f., 67, 73 f, 

«5 Matthew Camariotes, Orationes ii in Plethonem de fato, ed. H. S. Reimarus (Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1721). 

°° MPG, 160, 980AB. Hildebrand Beck, Vorsehung u. Vorherbestimmung in d. theo- 
logischen Literatur d. Byzantiner (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 114 [Rome, 1937]), 106 
n. 88; E. Stéphanou, “‘H cipappevy, etc.” (n. 2 supra), 315-20; idem, DTC, 12.2 (1935), 
2402 f. 
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dox Islam. But since the implication here is that God can under certain 
circumstances be persuaded to intervene in the cosmic process and alter the 
destiny of the universe, or of any portion thereof that He chooses, it has 
absolutely nothing to do with the popular or folkloristic Muslim conception 
of kismet, which has a fatalistic connotation. 

What Pletho means is that it was, in his judgment, unwise for the Byzan- 
tine Empire to put its trust in a military alliance with the Latins against the 
Turks, especially if the aid secured in this way was to be purchased by the 
surrender of the Byzantine dogma of the Procession of the Holy Spirit. His 
whole argument is nothing more than an endorsement of the popular preju- 
dice of his contemporaries, who preferred bondage under the Turks to en- 
slavement to Rome (xpetrrov éureceiv cis yeipas Tov Tovpxwr 4 Bpdykov ).° 
Most important of all, it should be remembered that this tract was written 
when Pletho was pretending to be a Christian, and does not represent his 
own views. These are to be found in the pagan Nomoi, where, under Stoic 
influence, he asserts that the decrees of fate, foreordained from all eternity 
(ra wéAAOvTa Aravra ciuaprat re é aidvos), are completely immutable and 
not subject to change by prayers, gifts, or any other considerations what- 
soever. In keeping with this principle, he is careful to remark several times 
in the course of his own prayers that he asks the gods for nothing that is at 
variance with the eternal ordinances of fate.™ 

Of the chapters of the Nomoi which dealt with polygamy nothing re- 
mains but the titles: ‘on the cohabitation of one man with several women’ 
(wept Ths Evi dvdpi yuvatkdv twredvar cvvoiknoews ), and ‘on the community 
of women’ (zepi rdv Kowdv yuvatkdv xpioews ).° There is nothing in either 
of these, both of which deal with problems that one would expect to see dis- 


“ Carra de Vaux, s.v. Fate (Muslim), ERE, 5, 794-6; idem, s.v. Kismet, ERE, 7, 738 f£.; 
Duncan B. Macdonald, s.v. Kadar, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2 (Leiden-London, 1927), 605; 
idem, The development of Muslim theology, jurisprudence and constitutional theory (N. Y., 
1903), 126 ff., 186 ff., 191 ff., and the special monographs cited by H. Beck, op. cit. 

? Dukas, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1834), 291.3 f. 

* Alexandre, 64.18 ff.: wot 8 ert paddov addvarov, ef Tovs Beods Ths A€you peraBdrdrcobal re 
epi Ta oplow vrép Tov pehdOvTwV éyvwopéva, Kai Erep’ drra, Tap’ & éueAAnoay droreXeiv, elre tr’ 
dvOpurwv Atais 7 Tio Sépois wapareHopevous, cite 5y Kai dAAWS yé Tws adTo aacxovras. Ibid., 
70.14-16: otkovy dy eivar dvddvow, ob8& mapatpomiv twa, Tois drat bad Aus re éyvwcpévors ef 
aidvos, Kal eipappévy Sedenévors. See also ibid., 64-78. On pagan parallels for these views, see 
W. C. Greene, Moira (Cambridge, Mass., 1944), 339 ff., 423 (57), and passim; cf. A. D. 
Nock, Conversion, 100 ff., 288 f.; idem, Sallustius, Concerning the gods and the universe, 
14-16 (see n. 378 supra), Ixxxi ff., 26 ff.; David Amand, Fatalisme et liberté dans Pantiquité 
grecque, recherches sur la survivance de argumentation mordle antifataliste de Carnéade chez 
les philosophes grecs et les théologiens chrétiens des quatre premiers siécles (Louvain, 1945), 
6 ff., 20 £., 104 (Maximus of Tyre). 

™ Nomoi, 3, 16 & 17 (12.21 f., Alexandre); George Scholarius, edd. Petit, etc., 4, 171.20- 
23; Alexandre, 489.8-10. | 3 
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cussed in a code of laws framed by a Platonist, to suggest that they were 
inspired by specifically Muslim marriage conventions. Concubinage was 
widespread in ancient Greece (see Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 13, 555D 
ff.), and the reference to the ‘communism of wives’ proves that Pletho was 
thinking of the doctrine of the communism of women and children that had 
been advocated by both Plato and the Stoics. 

Having thus disposed of Taschner and Mamalakis, we may pass on to 
consider the somewhat similar position of Bidez and Cumont, who in their 
valuable monograph, Les mages hellénisés, account for the incorporation of 
“Zoroastrian” elements into the Nomoi by reference to Pletho’s expectation 
that his new system of religion would sweep the world and eventually re- 
place both Christianity and Islam. They maintain that he deliberately used 
Zoroaster as a kind of oriental sop, intended to make his new religion more 
acceptable to the Muslims. They do not explain, however, why the Iranian 
form of polytheism should be preferred in Islamic circles to the Hellenic, nor 
is there any evidence to support their theory that “désireux de se concilier les 
esprits dans le domaine de l'Islam, il [sc. Pléthon] fut tout naturellement 
entrainé a faire ressortir une sorte d’harmonie préétablie entre les voix qui 
lui venaient de I’ancienne Asie et celle de son maitre Platon.’ “ If this had 
been Pletho’s intention he would have made more substantial concessions to 
Islam than an occasional attribution to Zoroaster of metaphysical principles, 
all of which were derived directly from Plato and the Neoplatonists. 

Moreover, there was no conceivable reason why Pletho’s use of the name 
of Zoroaster, who is not mentioned in the Koran and had no significance in 
Islamic life, religion, or legend, should make the complicated metaphysical 
polytheism of the Nomoi attractive to the Muslims or seduce the faithful 
from Islam. The fact is that the name of Zoroaster was for Pletho nothing 
more than a symbol representing the oldest and the most venerable tradition 
of Greek philosophy. This is demonstrated by the passage translated 
above,*” which the authors of Les mages hellénisés omit from their repro- 
duction of the passage of which it is a part. Like everything else in the 
Nomoi, Pletho’s citation of Zoroaster is explained by his fidelity to Greek 
sources, in which, as we have seen, he found Zoroaster and the Magi de- 
scribed as the discoverers of astronomy, the first philosophers, the first wor- 
shippers of the gods, the first theologians, and the teachers of Pythagoras 
and Plato. 

Some may, perhaps, feel that Pletho has gone beyond the weight of the 
evidence in inferring as he does (VI, 1 f. supra) that the Oracula Chaldaica 


*" Mages, 1, 162; 2, 252, n. 
? Supra, n. 535. 
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represent the teaching of Zoroaster. But none can deny that, in regarding 
the “Zoroastrian” philosophy as the source of Pythagoreanism and Plato- 
nism, and in equating what he took to be the Platonic doctrine of the tri- 
chotomy of the universe with that of the Oracula Chaldaica, he was only 
reproducing once again the metaphysical conclusions of his primary au- 
thorities. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ARW: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

BCH: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BNJ: Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher. 
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DACL: Dictionnaire darchéologie chrétienne et de liturgie. 

DHGE: Dictionnaire dhistoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques. 

DTC: Dictionnaire de théologie Catholique. 

EO: = Echos dOrient. 
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HTR: Harvard Theological Review. 

JHS: Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
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JTS: Journal of Theological Studies. 

Mages: Joseph Bidez and Franz Cumont, Les mages hellénisés, Zoroastre, Ostanés, et 
Hystaspe dapres la tradition grecque, 2 vols. (Paris, 1938). 
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[Leipzig, 1696], taken from the editions of F. C. Hertlein, 2 vols. [Leipzig, 1875-6], 
and W. C. Wright, 3 vols. [London, 1913-23] ). 

Lexicon rhetoricum Cantabrigiense, ed. August Nauck in Lexicon Vindobonense 
(St. Petersburg-Leipzig, 1867), 329 ff. 

Lucian, Opera, ed. C. Iacobitz, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1876-8). 

Marinus, Vita Procli, ed. Victor Cousin, Procli philosophi Platonici opera inedita 
(Paris, 1864). 

Moschopulus, scholia on Hesiod. See Hesiod. 

Opsopoeus, Johannes, ed., Oracula magica Zoroastris cum scholiis Plethonis et Pselli 
(Paris, 1607). 

Paroemiographi Graeci, edd. E. L. von Leutsch et F. G. Schneidewin, 2 vols. (Got- 
tingen, 1839-51). 

Photius, Lexicon, ed. S. A. Naber, 2 vols. (Leiden, 1864-5). 

Plato, scholia on: Scholia Platonica, ed. W. C. Greene (Philological Monographs 
published by the American Philological Association, no. VII [ Haverford, 1938] ). 

Pletho, Nomoi, ed. C. Alexandre, Pléthon, Traité des lois (Paris, 1858), cited as 
Alexandre. 

Plutarch, Moralia (Xylander’s page and section numbers taken from the Teubner 
[1925-38], D. Wyttenbach, and Loeb Library editions). 

Vitae parallelae (chapter and section numbers from the Teubner [1914 ff.] and 
the Loeb Library editions ). 

Pollux, Onomasticon, ed. E. Bethe, Lexicographi Graeci, IX, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 
1900-37 ). 

Porphyry, Porphyrii philosophi Platonici opuscula selecta, ed. August Nauck (Leip- 
zig, 1886): contains Vita Pythagorae, De abstinentia, Ad Marcellam, etc. 

Proclus: 

Elements of theology (Xroixeiwors Seodoyuxy), ed. and transl. E. R. Dodds (Ox- 
ford, 1933). 

Hesiod, scholia on: see Hesiod. 

Procli Diadochi in Platonis Rem Publicam commentarii, ed. Wilhelm Kroll, 2 
vols. (Leipzig, 1899-1901). 

Procli Successoris Platonici in Platonis Theologiam, ed. Aemilius Portus (Ham- 
burg, 1618), cited as Theologia Platonis. 
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Procli Diadochi in Platonis Timaeum commentaria, ed. E. Diehl, 8 vols. (Leip- 
zig, 1903-6). 

The other works of Proclus are cited from the edition of Victor Cousin (see 
Marinus ). 

Ptolemy, Mathematike Syntaxis, ed. J. L. Heiberg, 1 vol. in 2 (Leipzig, 1898-1908); 
in my notes these two parts of vol. 1 of the Opera quae exstant omnia are cited as 1 and 
2 respectively. 

A. Rome: see Theon. 

George Scholarius, Oeuvres complétes de Gennade Scholarios, edd. Louis Petit, 
X. A. Siderides, Martin Jugie, 1-8 (Paris, 1928-36). 

Stobaeus, Eclogae, edd. C. Wachsmuth et O. Hense, 8 vols. (Berlin, 1884-94). 

Suidas, Lexicon, ed. Ada Adler, Lexicographi Graeci, 1, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1928-38). 

Theon, ed. Adolphe Rome, Commentaires de Pappus et de Théon d’Alexandrie sur 
lAlmageste, texte établi et annoté. Tome I, Pappus d Alexandrie, commentaire sur les 
livres 5 et 6 de [Almageste, Studi et Testi, 54 (Rome, 1931). Tome 2, Théon d’Alex- 
andrie, commentaire sur les livres 1 et 2 de TAlmageste, Studi et Testi, 72 (Rome, 
1986). Tome 8, Théon d’Alexandrie, commentaire sur les livres 3 et 4 de T Almageste, 
Studi et Testi, 106 (Rome, 1943). 

John Tzetzes, scholia on Hesiod. See Hesiod. 

Pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon, ed. I. A. H. Tittmann, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1808). 


ADDENDUM 


At the last moment, I have come across a new book, Die Gebetsgebarden d. Volker 
u. das Christentum (Leiden, 1948), by Thomas Ohm, who is concerned only inci- 
dentally with pagan Greek and Byzantine attitudes of prayer. Though he does not 
approach the subject by way of the original sources, he has collected a number of — 
interesting references to recent publications, several of which appeared during the war 
in obscure German periodicals. 


